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“We Have Sinned, and God Has Smitten Us!” 
John H. Caldwell and the Religious Meaning 
of Confederate Defeat 


By DANIEL W. STOWELL 


I N June 1865 the Reverend John H. Caldwell stood in his 
pulpit in the heart of Georgia and declared that the south- 
ern practice of slavery had been wrong and had led to Confed- 
erate defeat. Before he finished, one third of his congregation 
had walked out of the Methodist church in Newnan, Georgia. 
On the following Sunday, he delivered a second sermon dem- 
onstrating how slavery had corrupted the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. His congregation appealed to the presiding 
elder of the La Grange District, who removed Caldwell from 
the Newnan pastorate and reassigned him to a mission field in 
a remote area. Caldwell protested the decision to Bishop 
George F. Pierce, but Pierce failed to respond. As a result, the 
beleaguered pastor wrote to Major General George H. 
Thomas, the commander of the Division of the Tennessee, for 
protection. Thomas reinstated Caldwell to the Newnan pulpit 
and instructed Federal forces in the area to protect him. The 
resulting whirlwind of controversy over Caldwell’s sermons and 
his appeal to secular authority demonstrates how unsettled the 
southern religious landscape was in 1865. After facing charges 
in the Georgia Conference, Caldwell withdrew from the south- 


Mr. STOWELL is a doctoral candidate in history at the University of Florida. 
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ern church and joined the Methodist Episcopal church, the 
northern branch of American Methodism. The joy of northern 
Methodists and the consternation of southern Methodists over 
Caldwell’s sermons and his decision to leave the southern 
church offer insights into each group’s understanding of the 
religious meaning of the Civil War. 

The pulpit served as a powerful platform during the Civil 
War era. Preachers in both the North and the South had the 
largest and most regular audience of any public figures, both 
during Sunday meetings and through their network of period- 
icals. As Sydney Ahlstrom notes, “the clergy were the official 
custodians of the popular conscience.” Throughout the war, 
ministers on both sides interpreted God’s providential designs 
in the events of the day. Civil War preaching was based on “the 
fundamental religious premise . . . that God controlled the 
universe and every thing and action in it.” Southern ministers 
defended slavery, hailed secession and the creation of the Con- 
federacy, demonstrated that early victories were a sign of God’s 
favor, exhorted southerners to renounce sins which were ham- 
pering the Confederate cause, and finally interpreted Confed- 
erate defeat. As the South’s “greatest social institution,” the 
church “constituted the major resource of the Confederacy in 
the building and maintenance of Confederate morale.” More 
than any other group, historian James W. Silver insists, south- 
ern clergymen “were responsible for a state of mind which 
made secession possible, and as no other group they sustained 
the people in their long, costly, futile War for Southern Inde- 
pendence.”! 

In their capacity as staunch defenders of slavery, southern 
principles, and the Confederacy, the regional ministers also led 
the movement to reform the slave system during the war. De- 
claring a variety of abuses to be sinful and therefore contrary 


‘Sydney E. Ahlstrom, A Religious History of the American People (New Haven, Conn., 
1972), 672; Charles Stewart, “Civil War Preaching,” in Dewitte Holland, ed., Preaching 
in American History: Selected Issues in the American Pulpit, 1630-1967 (Nashville, 1969), 
oo James W. Silver, Confederate Morale and Church Propaganda (Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
1957), 101. 

The author wishes to thank Marion T. Caldwell, Stan K. Deaton, Timothy S. 
Huebner, Miriam R. Stowell, Timothy S. Stowell, and Bertram Wyatt-Brown for their 
assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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to the Confederate cause, some southern clergymen demanded 
reform. Chief among their concerns over the peculiar institu- 
tion were prohibitions against slave literacy and slave preach- 
ing, and the failure to recognize slave marriages and family 
bonds. These abuses proscribed slaves’ access to religious in- 
struction and forced them into sinful relationships. Prominent 
among those urging reform in Georgia was the state’s resident 
Methodist bishop, George Foster Pierce.? In an address before 
the Georgia General Assembly in March 1863, Pierce insisted 
that one of the “moral ends of the war is to reform the abuses 
of slavery.” He condemned state laws which interfered with the 
slaves’ spiritual welfare: “If the institution of slavery cannot be 
maintained except at the expense of the black man’s immortal 
interests, in the name of heaven, I say—let it perish.” Other 
ministers likewise warned their fellow southerners that if the 
sinful abuses in the practice of slavery were not removed, God 
would severely judge the South.? Yet in June 1865 when John 
Caldwell attributed Confederate defeat to many of the same 
abuses cited by reformers during the war, both his congrega- 
tion and his conference condemned him. 

In the aftermath of Appomattox, both northern and south- 
ern clergymen interpreted for their congregations the pur- 
poses of God in the defeat of the Confederacy. For most north- 
ern ministers God’s voice was clear in the outcome of the war: 
He had harshly judged the South for the twin sins of slavery 
and secession. Southerners must acknowledge their sins and 


2James O. Andrew (1794-1871) was Georgia’s resident bishop from his elevation to 
the episcopacy in 1832 until 1854, when George F. Pierce (1811-1884) of Georgia was 
elected bishop. Believing that two bishops should not reside in the same state, Andrew 
left the state for Alabama. 

’Drew Gilpin Faust, The Creation of Confederate Nationalism: Ideology and Identity in the 
Civil War South (Baton Rouge, La., 1988), 75-79; George Foster Pierce and B. M. 
Palmer, Sermons of Bishop Pierce and Rev. B. M. Palmer, D.D., Delivered Before the General 
Assembly at Milledgeville, Georgia on Fast Day, March 27, 1863 (Milledgeville, Ga., 1863), 
14-15; Bell Irvin Wiley, “The Movement to Humanize the Institution of Slavery During 
the Confederacy,” Emory University Quarterly 5 (December 1949): 207-220. 

The Georgia legislature repealed the section of the Georgia Code prohibiting black 
preachers on April 18, 1863, but a bill to legalize black education, passed by the Senate, 
died when the legislature adjourned without action by the House of Representatives. 
A slave marriage bill, finally reported out of the House Judicial Committee, was indef- 
initely postponed on March 10, 1865. Clarence L. Mohr, On the Threshold of Freedom: 
Masters and Slaves in Civil War Georgia (Athens, Ga., 1986), 247-70. 
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Methodist minister John H. Caldwell, born in South 
Carolina and raised in Georgia, was widely condemned by 
his community and his conference for two postwar sermons 
to his Newnan congregation in which he held the evils of 
slavery responsible for Confederate defeat. Ozl portrait of 
Caldwell courtesy of Andrew College. 


repent before they could be accepted back into the nation’s 
political and religious life. Only in this manner could the moral 
ends of the war be achieved. Southern evangelicals, in contrast, 
had to wrestle with reconciling their firm beliefs in the right- 
eousness of the Confederate cause and in the justice of God’s 
providence. Confident that neither slavery nor secession were 
sins, they explained the failure of the Confederacy as simply 
God’s paternal chastisement of his wayward children whom He 
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still loved. Confederate Christians determined that despite the 
loss of their political independence, God still favored the South 
and would ultimately vindicate the southern cause.‘ Caldwell’s 
sermons rejected this prevailing southern interpretation of the 
Civil War, insisting instead that southern sins had provoked 
God’s severe judgment. This interpretation of the religious 
meaning of the conflict, however, could not be countenanced 
by a people humiliated by military defeat. 

Born in South Carolina in 1820, John Caldwell was brought 
to Georgia as an infant by his parents. Converted at age sixteen 
and licensed to exhort six years later, Caldwell gained admis- 
sion to the Georgia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in 1844, shortly before the division of the church into 
northern and southern camps. Over the next twenty years, he 
served in twelve different churches and missions in the Georgia 
Conference, including two missions to slaves. While assigned to 


‘For the northern interpretation of the war, see James H. Moorhead, American 
Apocalypse: Yankee Protestants and the Civil War, 1860-1869 (New Haven, Conn., 1978) 
and Peter J. Parish, “The Instruments of Providence: Slavery, Civil War and the Amer- 
ican Churches,” in The Church and War (London, 1983), 291-320. Moorhead emphasizes 
the millenial and apocalyptic aspects of northern interpretations of the war, while 
Parish offers a useful corrective by arguing that many northern clergymen used 
apocalyptic language to “dramatise a more prosaic message.” They believed the war 
was “a process of purification, which would restore both republican and Christian 
virtue to their pristine American glory.” 

For the southern understanding of the war, see Charles Reagan Wilson, Baptized 
in Blood: The Religion of the Lost Cause, 1865-1920 (Athens, Ga., 1980), 58-78 and Ronald 
Glenn Lee, “Exploded Graces: Providence and the Confederate Israel in Evangelical 
Southern Sermons, 1861-1865” (M.A. thesis, Rice University, 1990), 3-4, 202-210. Wil- 
son argues that “Confederate defeat ultimately brought a renewal of faith for Southern 
Christians.” Their defeat in a holy war taught them that “God’s chosen people did not 
give up that chosen status when defeated.” Lee offers an excellent account of the 
transformation of the doctrine of providence among southern clergymen between 
1861 and 1865. Early in the war, “most southern ministers were convinced that political 
independence was necessary to the realization of the South’s religious mission.” By 
1865, however, “Confederate defeat . . . led to a transformation of the southern 
evangelical conception of the victory that providence promised to provide the people 
of God—a transformation that in fact constituted the translation of such victory into 
the realm of the eschatalogical.” 

William A. Clebsch in Christian Interpretations of the Civil War (Philadelphia, 1969) 
offers a brief examination of the thought of several prominent theologians of the 
period including Horace Bushnell, Philip Schaff, Stephen Elliott, and Robert Lewis 
Dabney. Although their interpretations were quite sophisticated, they were not what 
the average northerner or southerner heard from the pulpit, though Dabney’s views 
came closest. Bushnell, Schaff, Elliott, and Abraham Lincoln viewed the war as a pro- 
cess of national regeneration and redefinition while most of their contemporaries un- 
derstood the war largely in sectional terms. 
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the Methodist church in Cuthbert, he worked for the founda- 
tion of a women’s college, Andrew Female College, which 
began operation in 1853. Caldwell remained as a professor 
there until 1858 when he returned to the ministry. Caldwell 
had deep roots in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South and 
particularly admired Georgia’s resident bishop, James O. An- 
drew. Bishop Andrew’s inheritance of his wife’s slaves became 
the flashpoint of controversy which split the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in 1844-45. Caldwell was such “a great admirer” 
of the bishop that he named the college he founded in his 
honor. Andrew also baptized Caldwell’s second child, Julia An- 
drew Caldwell, in 1851.° 

Like Andrew, Caldwell became a slaveowner through mar- 
riage. John Hodnett, Caldwell’s father-in-law and a Meriwether 
County planter, gave his daughter Elizabeth two slave girls, 
Malinda and Hester, and later allowed an older slave couple, 
“Uncle Will and Aunt Ritter,” to live with the Caldwells, al- 
though he retained ownership. Believing that “Methodist 
preachers had no use for negroes,” Hodnett gave his daughter 
most of her inheritance in cash. The two slave girls were later 
| sold for debts accumulated in the support of Andrew College, 
_ but the older couple were the property of Hodnett and could 
not be sold by creditors. Caldwell’s attitudes toward slavery 
were also shaped by his experiences as a minister to the 
Jacksonborough Colored Mission and to the African church in 
Macon during the 1840s. Never a prestigious duty, these mis- 
sions to the slaves were his first assignments in the church. In 
1858 when the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South voted to delete the “General Rule on Slavery” 
from the Book of Discipline, Caldwell wrote an impassioned 
letter of opposition to the Western Christian Advocate in Cincin- 
nati, signed simply “A Voice from the Far South.” Although 


‘Photocopy of Caldwell Family Bible records, in private possession of Marion T. 
Caldwell, Lookout Mountain, Tenn.; Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South (Nashville, 1845-1870); Frank H. Caldwell to S. C. Olliff, Janu- 
ary 21, 1936, Andrew College Archives, Cuthbert, Ga.; Irby D. Engram, “A History 
of Andrew College” (M.A. thesis, Emory University, 1939), 7-9; Andrew Leary 
O’Brien, The Journal of Andrew Leary O’Brien; Including an Account of the Origin of Andrew 
College (Athens, Ga., 1946), 54. 
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the General Conference had voted overwhelmingly to strike 
out the rule, Caldwell vainly hoped that the annual conferences 
would not approve the decision, the last step in its passage. 
Granting that “as an institution it now exists among us as a 
providential necessity, and that we are bound by the Gospel to 
do all in our power to mitigate its miseries, and make the en- 
slaved as happy as his nature and his circumstances will admit,” 
Caldwell asked, “does not all the world of mankind think that 
there is something in it which needs to be regulated by the 
rules of Jesus Christ, which the rules of civil legislation can not 
or does not do?” If the General Rule on slavery were taken 
away, he warned, “the Church South will be left without a land- 
mark.”6 

As secession and civil war neared in the fall of 1860, the 
Georgia Conference displayed its confidence in Caldwell by 
assigning him to Trinity Church, the largest Methodist church 
in Savannah, where he served during 1861 and 1862. At the 
annual meeting of the Georgia Conference in December 1862, 
Caldwell demonstrated his loyalty to southern Methodism— 
and to the Confederacy—by drafting “a preamble and resolu- 


°Elizabeth Caldwell to John H. Caldwell, May 23, 1849, typescript reminiscences of 
Frank H. Caldwell, in private possession of Marion T. Caldwell; Frank H. Caldwell to 
S. C. Olliff, January 21, 1936, Andrew College Archives; “A Voice from the Far South,” 
Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), August 4, 11, 1858. 

The Alabama Conference passed a resolution requesting that the General Confer- 
ence remove the General Rule on slavery. The bishops of the southern church pre- 
sented the proposal to most of the other annual conferences who supported the 
Alabama Resolution by an aggregate vote of 1,160 to 311. The General Conference, 
after several days of debate, voted 140 to 8 to delete the rule from the Discipline. The 
General Conference justified this decision on the grounds that the rule was “ambiguous 
in phraseology, and liable to be construed as antagonistic to the institution of slavery 
in regard to which the Church has no right to meddle, except in enjoining the duties 
of masters and servants as set forth in the Holy Scriptures.” Journal of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1858, 586; Arthur E. Jones, Jr., “The 
Years of Disagreement, 1844-61,” in Emory Stevens Bucke, ed., The History of American 
Methodism (New York, 1964), 2:204-205. 

At the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church in 1856, many del- 
egates wanted to alter the General Rule on slavery to bar slaveholders from member- 
ship, but after a long debate no vote was taken. In 1860 the General Conference passed 
what became known as the “New Chapter” on slavery, which declared “We believe that 
the buying, selling, or holding of human beings, to be used as chattels, is contrary to 
the laws of God and nature,” and urged all Methodists “to keep themselves pure from 
this great evil, and to seek its extirpation by all lawful and Christian means.” Journal 
of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1860, 260; William Warren 
Sweet, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War (Cincinnati, 1912), 39-40. 
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In 1853, John Caldwell founded Andrew Female College in Cuthbert, Georgia, and 
taught there until 1858. He once sold two slave girls inherited by his wife to help pay 
off the college’s debts. Sketch of the college in 1854 courtesy of Andrews College. 


tions on the state of the country.” The report, which was 
adopted unanimously, castigated the “wicked” and “despotic” 
enemy “bent only on our subjugation,” and declared that the 
North deserved “the unqualified condemnation of the civilized 
world, and that it is the duty of the Christian nations of the 
earth to pronounce them enemies of the human race.” The 
Georgia Annual Conference reaffirmed its “unqualified loyalty 
to the Confederate States of America,” and declared its “depen- 
dence upon Almighty God.” In closing, the report proclaimed 
“our unalterable faith in the ultimate success of our cause 
under the blessing of God.”’ 

Caldwell was assigned to Trinity Church in Marietta for 
1863, to army hospitals near Atlanta in 1864, and to the 
Methodist church in Newnan in 1865. Located about forty 


™Georgia Conference Documents—On the State of the Country,” Southern Christian 
Advocate (Macon, Ga.), December 11, 1862. 
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miles southwest of Atlanta, Newnan was the county seat of 
Coweta County. Not a single building in the town of 2,700 
people was destroyed during the war, but Newnan did house 
seven Confederate hospitals from 1863 to 1865. During the 
summer of 1864, the Baptist and Presbyterian churches were 
appropriated for use as hospitals. Only the Methodist church 
remained open for worship services, and the different denomi- 
nations occupied it alternately. At other times, it too was tem- 
porarily appropriated for hospital uses. The Methodist church 
in Newnan had approximately 270 white members and nearly 
200 black members.® 

Caldwell had once before been pastor of the Methodist 
church in Newnan, and when President Jefferson Davis pro- 
claimed Friday, April 8, 1864 as a national fast day, the mem- 
bers of the Newnan congregation invited Caldwell to preach.® 
Caldwell’s fast day sermon dealt at length with the “destructive 
principles,” “fierce character,” and “atrocity of conduct” of the 
northern abolitionists who were bent on the “subjugation, ex- 
termination and annihilation” of the South. In the midst of 
their calamities, southerners had four duties: gratitude for 
God’s mercies, penitence for their sins, patience in trials, and 
trust in God to the end. Caldwell was convinced that “he who 
looks at the past history of the conflict and views the present 
situation of things must be persuaded that God is on our side— 
that if He had intended to destroy us He would have done so 
long ago.” So impressed were those who heard Caldwell’s ser- 
mon that a committee of Newnan citizens requested a copy so 
that they might have it published. “Highly gratified,” Caldwell 
complied with their appeal. Nine months later, Caldwell was 
again pastor of the Newnan Methodist church."° 


8Sidney Andrews, The South Since the War (Boston, 1971), 332; Newnan-Coweta 
Historical Society, A History of Coweta County, Georgia (Roswell, Ga., 1988), 14; Southern 
Literary Companion (Newnan, Ga.), June 15, 1864; Kate Cumming, Kate: The Journal of 
a Confederate Nurse, ed. Richard Barksdale Harwell (Baton Rouge, 1959), 144. 

°Caldwell served as pastor of the Newnan Methodist Church in 1860. President 
Davis proclaimed nine national fast days—two each year from 1861 to 1864 and one 
in 1865—to call the Confederacy to prayer for humiliation or thanksgiving. Silver, 
Confederate Morale and Church Propaganda, 64. 

Rev. J. H. Caldwell, A Fast Day Sermon, Preached in Newnan, Ga., April 8, 1864, On 
the Occasion of the President's Proclamation (LaGrange, Ga., 1864). 
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The citizens of Newnan and Coweta County demonstrated 
their zealous loyalty to the Confederacy when they met on Jan- 
uary 18, 1865 in the Methodist church. The large building 
failed to accommodate the crowd which spilled out into the 
churchyard. The purpose of the meeting was to express out- 
rage over the pronouncements of a group of citizens in Savan- 
nah who agreed to submit to the United States government 
and requested that the governor of Georgia call a convention 
to vote on continuing the war.'!' The Newnan meeting ap- 
pointed a committee of twenty-six of “the most influential, 
wealthy and intelligent citizens of the county” to draft a set of 
resolutions. John H. Caldwell was chosen to chair the commit- 
tee, which shortly afterward presented a unanimous report. 
Caldwell, most likely the principal author, declared that the 
resolutions of the Savannah cooperationists were “too insig- 
nificant and contemptible to call a public meeting for the pur- 
pose of rebuking the spirit and conduct of the ignoble few.” 
Yet the citizens of Newnan “deem it useful and encouraging to 
our countrymen to meet, and after a free expression of our 
sentiments, to renew our vows of loyalty.” The first resolution 
insisted that the Savannah declarations came from men “who 
had never heartily espoused the cause of their insulted country, 
who had never made any sacrifices for her welfare, who had 
determined never to make any, and who had yielded but a 
feigned and reluctant assent to the measures adopted by the 


"The Savannah meeting, called together by Mayor R. D. Arnold, was held on 
December 28, 1864, one week after Savannah capitulated to General William T. Sher- 
man’s army. A committee of nine, including four aldermen, drafted the resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted by a meeting of over seven hundred citizens. Al- 
though many citizens of Georgia denounced the action as “shameful treason,” the 
Savannah Daily Herald claimed that meetings were held in fifteen counties in which “the 
spirit of the Savannah resolutions were adopted.” Savannah Republican, December 29, 
1864; I. W. Avery, The History of the State of Georgia from 1850 to 1881 (New York, 1881), 
321; Thomas Conn Bryan, Confederate Georgia (Athens, Ga., 1953), 172; Alexander A. 
Lawrence, A Present for Mr. Lincoln: The Story of Savannah from Secession to Sherman 
(Macon, Ga., 1961), 218-19. 
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people.” Five months later, these same charges would be lev- 
elled at Caldwell himself.' 

The report also denounced the cooperationists who de- 
served the “unqualified scorn and contempt” of the people of 
Georgia. Newnan citizens proclaimed that “even now in the 
darkest hour of our struggle, we renew our patriotic covenant 
and again pledge our fortunes, our lives and our sacred honor 
to maintain and defend our country’s cause, for her to live and 
die.” While they were anxious to bring about “an honorable 
peace,” they could “entertain no proposition for peace . . . that 
does not . . . secure for us our independence as a nation.” After 
finishing the report, Caldwell and others made speeches in sup- 
port of the resolutions. At the end of the meeting, the resolu- 
tions passed unanimously by a rising vote.'* Caldwell’s pivotal 
role in this meeting demonstrated his prominence in the com- 
munity, and, like his position in the Georgia Conference, made 
his sermons more shocking to his Newnan congregation. On 
Sunday, June 4, 1865, just days after the last major Confeder- 
ate army surrendered, Caldwell spent the day in meditation 
and prayer, for it was his forty-fifth birthday. After preaching 
twice, he stayed up through the night considering the results 
of the war and the role of slavery in them. He came to the 
conclusion that slavery “more than anything else, caused that 
war,” and believed that its destruction was “one of the great 
and most beneficent consequences.” He determined to speak 


122A Voice from the People: ‘A Citizen’s Meeting of Coweta Co., Ga.,’” Houston 
(Tex.) Tri-Weekly Telegraph, March 4, 1865. 

Major General Howell Cobb did not consider the Savannah cooperationists to be 
“the ignoble few.” In a letter to President Jefferson Davis, he admitted “deep mortifi- 
cation” at learning the names of those who attended the Savannah meeting. Letter 
from Howell Cobb to Jefferson Davis, January 6, 1865, in Cobb Papers, Duke Univer- 
sity, quoted in Horace Montgomery, Howell Cobb’s Confederate Career (Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
1959), 127. 

Caldwell wrote in the preface to the published sermons that he was accused of 
being an abolitionist, “a base hypocrite for cloaking such sentiments while I was an 
avowed friend and defender of the South during the war,” a “detestable traitor” for 
having forsaken his friends, and “at least inconsistent with all [his] previous professions 
and acts.” John H. Caldwell, Slavery and Southern Methodism: Two Sermons Preached in 
the Methodist Church in Newnan, Georgia (New York, 1865), iv. 

138A Voice from the People.” 
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to his congregation on “a long forbidden topic—the evils of 
slavery.” Concerned that he might be misrepresented or mis- 
state his carefully drawn argument, Caldwell wrote out two 
sermons which he delivered to his congregation on the follow- 
ing Sundays.'* 

As the Methodists of Newnan gathered at their spacious 
wooden church on Wesley Street on the morning of June 11, 
they were unaware that their pastor had adopted a new in- 
terpretation of the war, slavery, and the Confederacy—an in- 
terpretation which would infuriate them. Caldwell later re- 
called in melodramatic terms his feelings as he entered the 
pulpit: “His preparation finished, he enters the pulpit with a 
soul burdened with the awful truths he has to deliver, oblivious 
for the time of the fact that he has left his hearers far behind 
him, struggling amid the maze of perplexity and doubt. He has 
gathered together and concentrated into one focus the rays of 
truth which were already glimmering in many of their hearts, 
but all these rays combined are too much to glare suddenly 
upon them.” The words he spoke did prove to be too bold for 
his audience, who were completely unprepared for his abrupt 
reversal. Before he finished, at least a third of his congregation 
had walked out, “among them some of my best friends and 
some of the wealthiest and most influential members and sup- 
porters of the Church.” They were unable to bear the 
“thoughts that breathe in words that burn,” as Caldwell later 
characterized the content of his sermons.!° 

The first sermon, entitled “Abuses of Slavery,” began with 
Colossians 4:1: “Masters, give unto your servants that which is 
Just and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” 
In a brief introduction Caldwell proclaimed his “profound sym- 
pathy with my suffering countrymen,” and asked pardon “if I 
venture today to say some things which you have not been 
accustomed to hear from the pulpit.” Caldwell quickly turned 
to a discussion of the duties and obligations of a master. He 


‘John H. Caldwell, Reminiscences of the Reconstruction of Church and State in Georgia 
(Wilmington, Del., 1895), 3. 
'5Caldwell, Slavery and Southern Methodism, x, iii. 
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defined the extreme views and rejected both. Abolitionism as- 
serted that the holding of property in man was fundamentally 
wrong. Proslaveryism insisted that slavery was sanctioned by 
God, a divine institution, beneficial to society. Caldwell de- 
clared that another view of slavery existed; and it was the posi- 
tion of master as established in the Bible. This relation, how- 
ever, demanded a corresponding moral responsibility: “The 
neglect or performance of that obligation determines the moral 
character of slavery.” Therefore, the practice, not the theory, 
determined the moral worth of the institution. If the practice 
was right, argued Caldwell, the institution was right. If the 
practice failed, the system was wrong: “Judged by this severe 
test, I fear our institution as we have held it in practice, is 
wrong.”!6 

Caldwell warned of two grave errors. His hearers could con- 
clude that because the South lost the war, slavery was wrong, 
and therefore the Bible was wrong. He rejected this “infidelity” 
and reasoned that the South “had misinterpreted and mis- 
applied the teachings of the Bible.” Others might, on the other 
hand, believe that because the South lost the war, God had no 
part in its outcome. Against this error, Caldwell determined to 
“justify the ways of God with men.” He asserted that “if our 
practice had been conformed to the law of God, he would not 
have suffered the institution to be overthrown.” Christians in 
the South must not question the existence or providence of 
God, but must meekly accept His judgment in the war that 
“The negro shall be free!” They must also examine their lives 
and seek to understand why God allowed them to be defeated." 

Caldwell enumerated six flaws which existed in the practice 
of slavery in the South and which led to Confederate defeat. 
First, the slaveowners provided no education or mental im- 


‘e[bid., 16, 18-20. 

\7[bid., 20-22. Caldwell believed that if abolitionists had focused on the abuses in 
the practice of slavery rather than on the institution itself and slaveholders had fol- 
lowed the “higher authority of the law of God,” the two would have met upon “the 
common ground of a scriptural institution.” There would have been no strife, seces- 
sion, or war, and blacks would have been elevated by moral and mental improvement” 
until they were “fitted for the enjoyment of freedom.” 
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provement for the slaves. Although scattered slaveowners did 
provide some education, the majority believed that the educa- 
tion of slaves was unnecessary or even dangerous. Second, the 
buying and selling of slaves shattered families without any re- 
gard for natural family ties. Third, slaveowners did not apply 
biblical marriage, adultery, and divorce precepts within the 
slave communities. Some ministers objected, but a mighty 
power “overawed the ministry, and shut them up against the 
utterance of their profoundest convictions of truth and right.” 
Fourth, the laws of the South operated more severely on slaves 
than they did on whites. Fifth, laws promoted a double stan- 
dard for slaves and white men in the punishment of crimes. 
Sixth, slaveowners judged the characters of their slaves more 
harshly than they did those of fellow whites. In these areas, 
Caldwell avowed, the practice of slavery in the South had not 
followed biblical guidelines. God had then judged the South, 
bringing about its ruin and the end of slavery in one bloody 
conflict, “all because we would not give that which was just and 
equal unto our servants.”!® 

Other southern evangelicals had cited several of these 
abuses of slavery before and during the war, especially the de- 
nial of religious instruction to slaves and the disregard for the 
marriage relationship. However, denominational leaders had 
silenced most of these objections before the war by arguing 
that the responsibility of slave to master was greater than the 
marriage responsibility, and that the entire institution was vul- 
nerable to abolitionist attack. Advocates of reform within the 
system of slavery made limited progress during the war when 
the institution was protected by national boundaries and southern 
armies. Once the entire institution was overthrown, however, 
southerners were enraged when told that the shortcomings in 
their practice of slavery had caused their defeat. Southern 
churches and southern society in general were once again ex- 
posed to attacks by northern radicals. The southern Methodist 
reaction to Caldwell’s sermons must be understood within this 


8Caldwell, Slavery and Southern Methodism, 23-26, 29. 
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context of institutional and cultural vulnerability.'? The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South tried to silence Caldwell, 
but in the postwar religious and political landscape, he had 
recourse to other authorities for protection. 

Caldwell spoke of this pressure in his sermon: “I could have 
stood in the very shadow of St. Peter’s and attacked Romanism 
or in the streets of Constantinople and attacked Moham- 
medism, with as much personal security as I could have stood 
here five years ago and talked as I do now. So much for our 
boasted freedom of speech!” He attributed such suppressions 
of freedom to the “slave power,” a group of about 400,000 
slaveowners. He also charged the “slave power” with other 
crimes. It crushed out the anti-slavery sentiment of the South 
and of the church. Even the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South had contained anti-slavery sentiment until 1858, when 
all rules on the subject of slavery were removed from the Book 
of Discipline. The slaveowners subordinated the moral obliga- 
tions of masters based on the law of God to a legal right of 
human property established by civil law. The slave power co- 
opted the press, politicians, teachers, and even ministers as in- 
struments to uphold slavery and the slaveholders’ interests. It 
also held four million slaves in bondage and maintained su- 
premacy over the “minds and consciences and speech” of eight 
million whites in the South. No one could “stand on a foot of 
southern soil and denounce our practice of slavery as immoral, 
without personal danger.” Although “we have been fighting 
for liberty,” Caldwell exclaimed, “we have been enslaved our- 
selves!” Ultimately, the slave power tried to extend its control 
over thirty million people by inciting civil war. Slavery made 


'9Anne C. Loveland, Southern Evangelicals and the Social Order, 1800-1860 (Baton 
Rouge, La., 1980), 260-61; Faust, The Creation of Confederate Nationalism, 75-78; Richard 
E. Beringer, Herman Hattaway, Archer Jones, and William N. Still, Jr., Why the South 
Lost the Civil War (Athens, Ga., 1986), 268-93; David B. Chesebrough, God Ordained 
This War: Sermons on the Sectional Crisis, 1830-1865 (Columbia, S.C., 1991), 8-9, 238-41. 

Caldwell himself in his 1864 fast day sermon had condemned “every cruel tyrant 
who grinds down the flesh and blood of his slave, refusing to allow him what is ‘just 
and equal,’ but binding burdens grievous to be borne.” His crimes “especially may have 
provoked that indignation and wrath of God which has been poured out on our guilty 
land.” Caldwell, Fast Day Sermon, 13. 
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secession, and secession made the war. The defeat of the slave 
power in the war of its own making gave southerners a new 
opportunity, if only they would realize it: “he same blow 
which struck off the manacles from the black man has liberated 
the mind and conscience of the white man.” Caldwell pro- 
claimed that “a new era has dawned upon the South” and urged 
his listeners to put aside “old prejudices and animosities” and 
pledge their loyalty to the Union.” 

Caldwell concluded his first sermon by explaining to what 
remained of his congregation that “I have thus preached to 
you, my countrymen and brethren, because I would reconcile 
you to events that are inevitable . . . [and] ensure your exemp- 
tion from still greater misfortune.” He promised to speak to 
the former slaves in his congregation in the afternoon to de- 
clare to them “what they already know, that they are free... 
but that they must remain in their present state until by a for- 
mal legislative act they shall be pronounced legally free.” He 
also gave notice that he would preach another sermon the fol- 
lowing Sunday on the slave power’s effect on the church.?! 
Caldwell’s ambivalent attitude toward the freedmen’s new 
status demonstrates how moderate his views were. While he 
rejoiced to proclaim to them their freedom, he warned them 
not to abuse their new liberty. 

His attempt to ease white fears of a loss of control over the 
blacks in their midst was of little consolation to the congrega- 
tion and town which he had offended. His sermon stirred a 
tumult in the following week “which surpassed anything that 
had ever been witnessed in the town.” Caldwell later wrote that 
the people “were maddened, enraged, and some even made 


Caldwell, Slavery and Southern Methodism, 24-25, 32-41. Caldwell’s conception of 
the “slave power” is much the same as that of northern Republicans in the 1850s. In 
his second sermon, Caldwell simply extends its ominous influence to include the cor- 
ruption of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Eric Foner, Free Soil, Free Labor, 
Free Men: The Ideology of the Republican Party before the Civil War (New York, 1970), 9 
97-102. 

21Caldwell, Slavery and Southern Methodism, 42-43. For the freedmen’s religious per- 
ception of Confederate defeat and their actions based on this understanding, see 
Katharine L. Dvorak, The African-American Exodus: The Segregation of the Southern 
Churches (Brooklyn, N.Y., 1991) and William E. Montgomery, Under Their Own Vine 
and Fig Tree: The African-American Church in the South, 1865-1900 (Baton Rouge, La., 
1993). 
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threats of personal violence.” Despite the controversy, Caldwell 
delivered his second sermon, “The Slavery Conflict and Its Ef- 
fect Upon the Church,” the following Sunday as promised.” 

The second sermon began with the text of the Forty-Sixth 
Psalm, which includes the phrases, “God is our refuge and our 
strength, a very present help in trouble” and “Be still, and 
know that I am God; I will be exalted among the heathen, I 
will be exalted in the earth. The Lord of hosts is with us; the 
God of Jacob is our refuge.” Caldwell proclaimed to his congre- 
gation that despite their difficulties, God was still in control of 
their situation, and in the war just ended as in all wars, the 
hand of God was the “all-directing, all-controlling power.” If 
an institution of society were overthrown through the results 
of a war, “we must accept such as Heaven’s decree.” God’s 
people might “feel assured in all their sufferings and sorrows 
that he is their Refuge and Strength.” 

Caldwell informed his audience that he had read about 
4,000 pages of material on both sides of the slavery question, 
especially as it related to the church. Because of this prepara- 
tion, he assured his congregation, his views were “not the result 
of sudden feeling or impulse, but of study and reflection.” 
Caldwell began his analysis of the history of the agitation over 
slavery in the Methodist Episcopal church by again defining 
the three positions on slavery within the church—abolitionism, 
proslaveryism, and antislaveryism. The essential creed of 
abolitionists was “All slaveholding is sin.” The proslavery prin- 
ciple maintained that “slavery is a righteous institution,” and 
advocated “its perpetual continuance as it is.” The position of 
the antislavery group was “more difficult to define,” but gener- 
ally they declared themselves against slavery. Those antislavery 
advocates who believed slavery to be fundamentally wrong dif- 
fered from the abolitionists because they proposed “no meas- 
ures that are harsh, unjust, or inexpedient for its extirpation.” 
Those who believed that slavery was not a moral evil in itself 
differed from the proslavery advocates because they con- 


22Caldwell, Slavery and Southern Methodism, iv-v. 
230bhid., 47, 49. 
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Soon after delivering them to his Newnan congregation in June 1865, Caldwell sent 
copies of his anti-slavery sermons to Methodist editors in New York, who urged that 
they be publlished. Once in print, one reviewer declared that they “deserve a wide 
circulation North, and a universal distribution through the South.” Title page from 
Hargrett Rare Book and Manuscript Library, University of Georgia Libraries. 


demned what was immoral in the practice of slavery. The ear- 
liest group of Methodist preachers in America belonged to the 
first antislavery group, Caldwell argued, while most southern 
Methodist ministers at the division of the church in 1844, him- 
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self included, belonged to the latter antislavery group. Both 
groups united in seeking the ultimate elimination of slavery.” 

Here Caldwell identified himself as heir to the first genera- 
tion of antislavery Methodist preachers, North and South, who 
sought to rid America of slavery. In the South the eman- 
cipationist rhetoric of the antislavery preachers came into direct 
conflict with the interests of the slaveholding laity. The evangel- 
ical confrontation with slavery in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries restricted the boundaries for evangelical 
action. The struggles of evangelical Christians in determining 
their moral responsibilities, Donald G. Mathews argues, were 
not to take the form of social warfare in “the world of power 
and traditional relationships.” They would instead be personal 
battles “within the mind and psychology of the individual be- 
liever.” The failure to confront slavery effectively was due in 
large part to evangelicals’ inability to identify slaveholding as a 
sin itself, a dilemma which still constrained Caldwell in 1865. 
By the 1820s the generation of preachers who openly attacked 
slavery gave way to a younger generation unwilling to challenge 
publicly the well-entrenched institution.” 

The broad antislavery group held sway in the Methodist 
Episcopal church in America for more than sixty years, 
Caldwell argued, but problems arose when both abolitionist 
and proslavery groups became more powerful and began to 
advocate political and ecclesiastical secession. Caldwell attri- 
buted the genesis of both forms of secession to the same general 
areas. William Lloyd Garrison began the publication of The 
Liberator in New England in 1831. At about the same time John 
C. Calhoun of South Carolina conceived the idea of a Southern 
Republic. “The one wished to destroy the political Union that 


24Tbid., 50-54. At the 1844 General Conference which divided American Methodism, 
southern Methodist William Andrew Smith insisted that the South was not proslavery 
but antislavery, the same distinction Caldwell made twenty years later. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Report of Debates in the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(New York, 1855), 44, cited in Lewis M. Purifoy, Jr., “The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and Slavery, 1844-1865” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, 1965), 42-43. 

25Donald G. Mathews, Religion in the Old South (Chicago, 1977), 66-80. 
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he might destroy slavery, the other that he might preserve and 
perpetuate it,” Caldwell insisted. The “kindred idea” of 
ecclesiastical secession arose in the same areas. The Methodist 
Episcopal church had determined never to have a slaveholding 
bishop, but in 1832 South Carolinians began to agitate for a 
slaveholding bishop. In New England many Methodists became 
abolitionists in the 1830s and clamored for a division of the 
church. These disturbances from both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon Line gradually overcame the stable antislavery center, 
and culminated in the division of 1844.?¢ 

Caldwell lamented that “our people generally do not read 
history,” and “can seldom trace the connection of events.” What 
he offered them in this sermon were “some of the remote causes 
which stand indissolubly connected with all the astounding 
events of the past four years.” He showed them a history they 
“never knew before,” because no one would tell them. Politi- 
cians only wanted to inflame their hatred of the North; the 
secular press was a mere tool of faction; and the religious press 
could only relate those ideas allowed by the “slave power” which 
had enslaved it. Ministers had not told them because many 
were ignorant of this history themselves, and those who knew 
“would not tell you.” What then was the “great paramount fact” 
that the war had disclosed, Caldwell demanded. “Is it not this, 
we have sinned, and God has smitten us?” God “would have us feel 
and acknowledge that his hand is in our humiliation, that he 
hath laid our glory in the dust, and all to make us confess that 
we have sinned.” Caldwell’s interpretation of history had dem- 


*°Caldwell, Slavery and Southern Methodism, 55-64. Like Caldwell, historian Richard 
Cameron concludes that extremists on both sides forced the division upon the moder- 
ates. In contrast, Lewis M. Purifoy, Jr. insists that northern moderates were in control 
of the 1844 conference, and they were motivated “by the anti-slavery feelings of the 
North in general . . . not by the need to placate the radical abolitionist element of New 
England.” Richard Cameron, Methodism and Society in Historical Perspective (New York, 
1961), 177; Purifoy, “The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and Slavery,” 63-64. 
See also Donald G. Mathews, Slavery and Methodism: A Chapter in American Morality, 
1780-1844 (Princeton, N.J., 1965). 
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onstrated, to his satisfaction at least, “what our Church and 
ministry have done to bring all this ruin upon us.””” 

Caldwell next examined the four parts of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South which had been tainted by slavery’s 
corrupting influence. The first, Methodist religious literature 
in the form of books and newspapers, was moderate on the 
issue of slavery before the 1844 division. However, after the 
division, the Methodist publishing house in Nashville began to 
publish proslavery works, and the southern religious newspa- 
pers became more strident in their defense of slavery. The 
second element of the church was a devoted ministry. Here 
again slavery had infiltrated the pulpit and entangled the con- 
sciences of southern Methodist ministers. “Who among us has 
ever lifted up a true, manly, martyr-like remonstrance against 
the crying evils of slavery?” Caldwell exclaimed. “There has not 
been one martyr to the principles of true conservatism.” In- 
stead of speaking out against the evils of slavery, Caldwell and 
his fellow ministers had cowered before the slave power and 
their actions “tended directly to the destruction of both Church 
and state.” Caldwell confessed that a reconsideration of both 
history and the current situation forced this conclusion upon 
him. To determine otherwise would “exclude divine provi- 
dence from any share in the events of human history, and then 
my mind would sink into the fathomless depths of skepticism.” 
The third component of the church was a “well-instructed and 
pious membership.” Yet southern Methodists had not been 
properly instructed regarding slavery, nor were they blameless 
in giving what was “just and equal” to their servants. The final 


27Caldwell, Slavery and Southern Methodism, 64-66 (italics in the original). Historian 
C. C. Goen agrees that the Methodist church, along with the Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches, bears responsibility for breaking important bonds of national union, thereby 
promoting the sectionalism that led to civil war. Broken Churches, Broken Nation: Denomi- 
national Schisms and the Coming of the Civil War (Macon, Ga., 1985), 78-90. 

Caldwell’s appeal to history was important because southern churchmen generally 
believed that devout study of human history could reveal much about God’s providen- 
tial plans. After Gettysburg, many southern ministers re-evaluated this position and 
determined that human reason was incapable of understanding the workings of provi- 
dence. Lee, “Exploded Graces,” 15, 193. 
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part of the church was “a wholesome and salutary education” 
for their children. Once again, the slave power perverted the 
proper education of the young by promoting hatred toward 
the North and blind devotion to the institution of slavery. No 
part of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South had escaped 
the corrupting influence of slavery.”* 

Caldwell admitted that he, like his fellow southerners, had 
believed that God favored the Confederacy in its struggle. He 
was certain that early successes were a sign of God’s approval 
of the South. But, “we were all mistaken.” When “our every 
hope had failed us, and the whole country was surrendered to 
the Federal army,” he immediately accepted the “only solution 
of the great providential problem of the war—God has destroyed 
slavery because of our sins in connection with it as a system!” Any 
other conclusion would dishonor God by denying His provi- 
dence. Before what remained of his congregation, Caldwell 
probed the depths of the southern soul, “Have we not sinned?” 
and demanded contrition, “If we have sinned we must repent.”?° 

The local reaction to Caldwell’s sermons proved swift and 
strong: “A torrent of abuse, detraction and even slander, de- 
scended upon me.” The outrage displayed by Caldwell’s con- 
gregation and community and later by the entire Georgia Con- 
ference stemmed from the shock which their religious faith 
had suffered in Confederate defeat. For four years, Confeder- 
ates had faced the losses and deprivations of war: “And now 
surrender! Now, the unutterably bitter humiliation of defeat! 
The blow was staggering, not only to their patriotic hopes but 
to their religious faith as well,” as a historian of Georgia 
Methodism described the climax of their religious trial. The 
final unbearable insult was that within the southern church 
itself, their last bulwark of sectional identity, the minister told 
them that they had sinned and must repent. Across the South, 
it seemed, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South and other 
southern churches were under attack. The Methodists had lost 
their Nashville publishing house to Federal armies in 1862.. 


6Caldwell, Slavery and Southern Methodism, 66-72. 
**[bid., 74-75 (italics in the original). 
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Federal military authorities instructed southern preachers to 
pray for the president of the United States and otherwise inter- 
fered with religious services. The Methodist Episcopal church 
had seized southern churches in New Orleans, Charleston, 
Nashville, Memphis, Baton Rouge, and other large cities, and 
seemed poised to attack the entire southern church.°° 

On July 14, 1865, Caldwell wrote to the leading northern 
Methodist newspaper, the Christian Advocate and Journal in New 
York, offering his opinions on what the results of the war 
meant for both political and religious reconstruction. Caldwell 
declared that he looked “upon the institution of slavery as being 
stamped by the results of war with the signet of God’s disappro- 
bation; it is effectually and eternally destroyed. Herein God 
would teach us the lesson that our church has not been guiltless 
in the part she has taken in upholding the system, and that she 
can no longer sustain herself on the obsolete pro-slavery idea.” 
He believed the southern church would lose eleven of her 
twenty-four annual conferences to the Methodist Episcopal 
church because of their geographical locations and “Union ten- 
dencies.” The southern church would be foolish to maintain a 
separate existence with the remaining thirteen, so “we are 
therefore reduced to the necessity of returning to the bosom 
of the Church.” While some in both church and state would 
not accept the outcome of the war, he believed a reunited 
Methodism in a reunited nation would “exhibit a vitality and 
power of expansion never before felt or known.” For such a 
result, Caldwell was willing to “concede everything” and return 
to the Methodist Episcopal church “as it is, and not as it was in 
1844.” He admitted that “as slavery caused the ecclesiastical 
division, we were wrong in leaving the Church of our fathers.” 
This interpretation of Methodist division and of the war de- 
lighted northern Methodists and encouraged them in their stri- 


%0Caldwell, Reminiscences of the Reconstruction of Church and State in Georgia, 4; Alfred 
M. Pierce, A History of Methodism in Georgia (n.p., 1956), 155; Hunter Dickinson Farish, 
The Circuit Rider Dismounts: A Social History of Southern Methodism, 1865-1900 (Richmond, 
Va., 1938), 24, 28, 34; Ralph Morrow, Northern Methodism and Reconstruction (East Lan- 
sing, Mich., 1956), 63-91. 
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dent policies toward their southern brethren during Recon- 
struction.”! 

On August 24, the Christian Advocate and Journal lauded 
Caldwell’s sermons as “a heroic example.” Caldwell, the paper 
proclaimed, “had the signal honor of being the first to use in 
the southern pulpit the new liberty of speech, which the resto- 
ration of the national government has made possible after its 
virtual suppression for at least one generation.” After the war 
he stood among his people “like the old heroic Hebrew 
prophets,” and “declared to them their sins and the meaning 
of God’s severe dealings with them.” It was doubtful, the paper 
announced, “whether any personal peril of the war on the part 
of either North or South could be more formidable than the 
conscientious attempt of this modest Methodist preacher to 
rend from the southern pulpit the chains which have so long 
bound it, and to stand up solitary and alone in the furthest 
South, making his Christian protest against the errors of his 
countrymen and proclaiming their duty of repentance and re- 
formation.” After reviewing manuscript copies of Caldwell’s 
sermons, the editors insisted that they should be printed, “for 
they are monumental documents.” Despite a few bothersome 
remnants of southern attitudes, no other discussion of slavery 
“could do more good in the South.” In fact, these traces of 
southern opinion might secure the sermons “better access to 
the southern mind generally than they could command if they 
were more completely northern in their tone.” Like most north- 
ern Methodists, the editors believed Caldwell’s stand was “a 
significant indication” of the sentiments of southern Methodists 


Christian Advocate and Journal (New York), August 3, 1865. Northern Methodists 
were prepared to receive southern Methodists back into the Methodist Episcopal 
church individually or in small groups on the basis of the “Erie platform,” adopted by 
their bishops at Erie, Pennsylvania in June 1865. The Erie resolutions invited all minis- 
ters and members of “whatever branch of Methodism” to unite with the Methodist 
Episcopal church “on the basis of our loyal and antislavery Discipline.” The bishops 
denied the authority to originate any plan of union, but resolved to occupy “those 
fields in the Southern States which may be opened to us.” This plan precluded reunion 
on the only basis acceptable to many southern Methodists—that of a merger of the two 
bodies intact with no requirements regarding slavery or secession—and religious 
scalawags like Caldwell pleaded with northern Methodists to modify the Erie platform. 
Western Christian Advocate, June 28, 1865. 
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generally: “We cannot doubt that there are many thoughtful 
ministers of Christ in the South of like mind; let them show 
like courage.” Ministers such as Caldwell encouraged northern 
Methodists in their assumptions about Confederate defeat and 
figured prominently in northern plans for the religious recon- 
struction of the South: “The safety of religion in the South 
depends to a great extent upon the immediate conduct of its 
pastors. God’s controversy with them is not yet concluded; but 
He ‘waits to be gracious.’”®? 

Four weeks after the Christian Advocate and Journal pub- 
lished Caldwell’s letter from Newnan, the Southern Christian Ad- 
vocate of Macon, Georgia, reprinted part of the letter and incor- 
porated attacks on Caldwell as part of its overall castigation of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. The southern Methodist 
paper believed that “the writer is in haste” in suggesting a re- 
turn of southern Methodists to the Methodist Episcopal 
church: “Our church has not been asked to return to the north- 
ern church; but it is casting its net, as the resolutions of its 
bishops show, to catch repentant sinners.” Caldwell was ready 
to be caught, but “he stands almost alone in his church—so 
nearly alone, that he will doubtless fall away to the kindred 
spirits of the North.” The writer offered an epitaph for 
Caldwell’s service in the southern church: “He went out from 
us, but he was not of us.” The phrase rings hollow, however, 
when considered carefully. It was precisely because he was of 
them, a southerner and a southern Methodist, that his sermons 
and his actions were so disturbing.* 

In Newnan, several of the members of the congregation 
had appealed to the presiding elder of the La Grange District 
to replace Caldwell. In the six weeks that elapsed between his 
sermons and his removal, his white congregation had dwindled 
to only fifteen persons. Caldwell’s removal, his accusers in- 
sisted, was “essential to the prosperity of the church.” The pre- 
siding elder, John B. McGehee, complied with the request and 
removed Caldwell. McGehee assigned him to the Haralson Mis- 


82Christian Advocate and Journal, August 24, 1865. 
33S outhern Christian Advocate, August 31, 1865. 
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sion District, an area which Caldwell characterized as “an 
obscure section of his district which was filled with all sorts of 
ruffians, outlaws and murderers, where nothing short of a state 
of anarchy existed. I could scarcely have survived a week in 
such a state of society, where my outspoken sentiments were 
known and being discussed, with many imprecations upon my 
head.” Years later in reflecting on the episode, McGehee wrote, 
“my regard for my best friend . . . was put to a severe trial,” 
but “failing to cure the brother, I moved J. H. C. to a small 
mission in the district and placed another in charge.” Caldwell 
in turn appealed to Bishop George F. Pierce, by writing to him 
at his home outside of Sparta.** 

Soon after his removal from the Newnan church, Caldwell 
left for a three-month tour of the North. The irregularity of 
the mails between Newnan and Sparta had prevented Bishop 
Pierce from responding to his appeal of Presiding Elder 
McGehee’s decision to reassign him. Consequently, Caldwell 
appealed to Major General George H. Thomas for protection 
of his freedom of speech and for the continued use of the 
church parsonage by his wife and seven children while he was 
away, and until the Georgia Conference could rule on his case. 
Since June 27, 1865, General Thomas had been commander 
of the Division of the Tennessee, a broad section of the South 
including Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, over 
which he maintained firm control immediately after the war.*° 

In Special Order No. 79, issued in mid-September 1865, 
Thomas, “a deeply religious man,” went much further than 


4A ffidavit of T. J. Hollis, October 9, 1865, Petition of October 7, 1865 signed by 
Newnan citizens, Letters Received, EB12 President 2709.5 (1865) Record Group 107, 
National Archives; Caldwell, Reminiscences of the Reconstruction of Church and State in 
Georgia, 4; John B. McGehee, Autobiography of Rev. J. B. McGehee (Buena Vista, Ga., 
1915), 141. 

John B. McGehee (1833-1917) was licensed to preach in 1852 and admitted to full 
connection with the Georgia Conference in 1854. Ironically, John H. Caldwell had 
been the McGehee family’s pastor in 1850 and 1851 while he was stationed at Perry, 
Georgia, though John McGehee may have been away for part of these years attending 
Emory and Franklin colleges. In January 1865 McGehee was first appointed to a 
presiding eldership and given the La Grange District. He later wrote that his handling 
of the Caldwell case impressed the bishops, who rewarded his “assiduousness” by reap- 
pointing him as a presiding elder for more than thirty-seven years. 

James E. Sefton, The United States Army and Reconstruction, 1865-1877 eae 
Rouge, La., 1967), 255. 
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General George H. Thomas, commander of the federal oc- 
cupation forces in Georgia and “a deeply religious man,” 
responded to John Caldwell’s appeal for military protection 
by ordering him reinstated to the Coweta County churches 
from which he had been removed. Photograph of Thomas from 
the Library of Congress. 


Caldwell expected. The general concluded that Presiding Elder 
McGehee had acted “contrary to and in violation of the laws 
and customs of the Church” in reassigning Caldwell, and or- 
dered that Caldwell be “immediately reinstated in possession 
of the churches of Newnan and Palmetto Station, and that he 
be protected and upheld therein by the United States military 
authorities of the District of Atlanta.” The order also protected 
Caldwell’s family “in the quiet possession of the Church parson- 
age” until the expiration of Caldwell’s term at Newnan. In con- 
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clusion the order warned that if Presiding Elder McGehee or 
the Rev. Mr. Kimble, “a returned rebel chaplain” whom 
McGehee had assigned to the Newnan church, made any at- 
tempt to interfere with the order or “interfere with the Rev. 
Mr. Caldwell in the discharge of his pastoral duties in his 
proper churches,” they would be “placed in arrest.”*° 

The Western Christian Advocate, a Methodist newspaper in 
Cincinnati, hailed Thomas for acting “in the interest of the 
Union, of peace, of all true religion, by stepping in for the 
protection of Mr. Caldwell.” The paper published the entire 
order so that the Methodist church “may appreciate the wisdom 
of his statesmanlike policy as they have his skill and heroism as 
a soldier.” The Christian Advocate and Journal also applauded 
the order as “highly creditable to the justice and patriotism of 
General Thomas.” Caldwell’s case illustrated “the spirit that 
rules among the proslavery Methodists of the South.” Because 
he questioned “the righteousness of rebellion and slavery, an 
able and highly respectable minister is ejected from his place 
and socially ostracized.” “Is there no redress for such noble 
sufferers,” the editors implored, “no remedy for such 
abuses?” 

In stark contrast, Caldwell’s appeal to the military au- 
thorities outraged southern Methodists. On October 5, 1865, 
the Southern Christian Advocate reprinted parts of the Christian 
Advocate and Journal’s article relating General Thomas’s order. 
The editors of the Southern Christian Advocate hoped that 


**Ibid., 57; Special Order No. 79, reprinted in Christian Advocate and Journal, Sep- 
tember 28, 1865. (Sources give a variety of dates for this order, including the Ist, 13th, 
and 15th of September.) 

Thomas’s most famous interference in southern religious life was the case of Epis- 
copal Bishop Richard Wilmer of Alabama. Wilmer issued a pastoral letter on June 20, 
1865 which advised clergymen and laity under his charge to exclude a prayer for the 
president from the liturgy since they were under military rather than civil rule. Thomas 
ordered Major General Charles R. Woods, commander of the Department of Alabama, 
to suspend Bishop Wilmer and prohibit those clergymen who followed Wilmer’s advice 
from holding services. This order, issued on September 20, 1865, was revoked by 
Thomas on December 22, 1865. Freeman Cleaves, Rock of Chickamauga: The Life of 
General George H. Thomas (Norman, Okla., 1948), 289-90; Sefton, The United States Army 
and Reconstruction, 57-59. 

*’Western Christian Advocate, September 27, 1865; Christian Advocate and Journal, Sep- 
tember 28, 1865. 
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Caldwell had not directly appealed to Thomas, but rather that 
the facts of his case made their way to Thomas without 
Caldwell’s knowledge, “and that in matters ecclesiastical, even 
he was willing to leave matters where they properly belonged, 
to the ecclesiastical authorities.” The paper also commented on 
the reaction in Newnan to Caldwell’s sermons: “If the dissatis- 
faction in Newnan with Caldwell’s course is as great as we have 
heard it is, another military order will be requisite to get him 
a congregation; and another still, to secure from the Church 
means of supporting his family, unless it be in pure benevo- 
lence:s?? 

Meanwhile, during his three months in the North, Caldwell 
visited Cincinnati, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, D.C. He met several of the bishops and future 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal church as well as other 
prominent denominational leaders. He also met President An- 
drew Johnson, Secretary of State William Seward, William 
Lloyd Garrison and other leading abolitionists, and several 
Union generals, including General Thomas. Caldwell later re- 
ferred to his meetings with these men as “a great addition to 
my education—a sort of post-graduate course in both religion 
and politics.” While he was in the North, the Methodist Book 
Concern in New York City published the two sermons Caldwell 
had delivered in Newnan in a booklet entitled Slavery and South- 
ern Methodism. 

In a review of Slavery and Southern Methodism, the Methodist 
Quarterly Review of October 1865 declared that Caldwell’s ser- 
mons “deserve a wide circulation North, and a universal tract 
distribution through the South.” The fact that “such bold anti- 
slavery truth should be uttered in Central Georgia, is part of a 
revolution which will never go back.” The reviewer hoped that 
the sermons were “the beginning of a moral revolution of feel- 
ing which will result in the full conversion of our southern 
brethren to the Gospel of truth and freedom.” The reviewer 
suggested that “free Methodist periodicals” be established 
throughout the South to facilitate this “moral revolution,” and 


38S outhern Christian Advocate, October 5, 1865. 
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proposed Charleston as one location with Caldwell as editor. 
In reviewing the pamphlet of Caldwell’s sermons, the Western 
Christian Advocate described the reaction of the Newnan congre- 
gation to “his conviction that if slavery had been right God 
would not have permitted its overthrow.” The paper noted 
that Caldwell was “now visiting the North and thrilling the 
Church by his eloquent presentations on the subject.” The 
editors marvelled that although Caldwell opposed only the 
abuses of slavery and denounced abolitionism, “yet at this all 
Newnan is in a flame!” “Truly,” they concluded, “how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!”*° 

On September 28, while Caldwell was still away in the 
North, John B. McGehee, his presiding elder, appealed to Gen- 
eral Thomas to revoke Special Order No. 79. McGehee in- 
cluded in his appeal several affidavits from Newnan citizens 
that declared that Caldwell was an ardent Confederate. 
McGehee insisted that he had removed Caldwell not because 
of the sentiments expressed in Caldwell’s sermons (as Special 
Order No. 79 stated), but because Caldwell’s “inconsistency” 
and “insincerity” made him unacceptable to the Newnan con- 
gregation. Members of the congregation, McGehee affirmed, 
believed Caldwell’s “remarkable change in sentiment and con- 
duct . . . did not arise from conviction but from other and 
unworthy motives, and from a desire to distract the church and 
seek notoriety through invited persecution.” Captain M. B. 
Sloan, the Federal commander of the garrison stationed in 
Newnan, wrote to General Thomas in support of McGehee’s 
action. Sloan related that when he first arrived in Newnan in 
mid-August, Caldwell had come to him asking that Sloan pre- 
sent his case to General Thomas. Sloan complied with Caldwell’s 
request, but soon found that he “had been deceived as regards 
to the antecedents of the Rev. John H. Caldwell and also the 
treatment of the Rev. John B. McGehee towards him.” Sloan 
declared that good citizens in Newnan had since informed him 
that Caldwell was a “most zealous rebel.” McGehee also in- 
cluded a petition signed by fifty-three citizens of Newnan tes- 
tifying to Caldwell’s unacceptability to the Newnan Methodist 


Methodist Quarterly Review (New York), October 1865, 624-25; Western Christian 
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Church and approving McGehee’s course. Only thirty-one of 
the signers, however, were members of the Methodist church.*° 

Thomas took_no action on McGehee’s request, and on Oc- 
tober 25, McGehee wrote to President Andrew Johnson asking 
for his assistance because General Thomas, “after injuring me 
by an order issued on a mere ex-parte application, has (so far 
as I know) taken no steps to repair that injury.” McGehee also 
petitioned the president because the Newnan and Palmetto 
churches were without a pastor since Caldwell was in the North, 
and because the approaching Georgia Annual Conference 
wished to consider the case without being hindered by any 
“military dictations.” Johnson received McGehee’s letter on 
November 3, and referred the matter to General Thomas “for 
such action as in his judgment, the facts of the case may jus- 
Lityeees 

On November 6, returning from the North through Nash- 
ville, Caldwell wrote a carefully argued rebuttal to McGehee’s 
petition. Caldwell insisted that McGehee removed him because 
of the sentiments he expressed in his June sermons. He also 
pointed out that McGehee was able to secure the names of only 
thirty-one members of the Newnan church, “including school 
girls and mere boys.”#? This number represented less than one- 


407. B. McGehee to Major General Thomas, September 28, 1865, Capt. M. B. Sloan 
to Major General Thomas, October 9, 1865, Petition of October 7, 1865 signed by 
Newnan citizens, Letters Received, EB12 President 2709.5 (1865) Record Group 107, 
National Archives. 

Apparently Captain Sloan was a friendly official in the estimation of the people of 
Newnan: “Captain Sloan was very considerate of the southern people and made friends 
of many of them which probably caused his removal and the sending of another man 
who was just the opposite of Captain Sloan.” Mary G. Jones and Lily Reynolds, comps., 
Coweta County Chronicles (Atlanta, Ga., 1928), 188-89. 

*1Paul H. Bergeron, ed., The Papers of Andrew Johnson, Volume 9, September 1865-Jan- 
uary 1866 (Knoxville, Tenn., 1991), 280-81. 

McGehee also wrote to the Southern Christian Advocate to demonstrate his loyalty to 
the southern church and his effectiveness as a presiding elder: “All our ministers, 
travelling and local, bating a single exception [Caldwell], are decidedly attached to the 
M. E. Church, South. Years ago, we said thy people shall be my people; and the recent 
past has furnished no cause for estrangement.” Southern Christian Advocate, October 5, 
1865. 

42Of the thirty-one Methodist signers of the petition, twenty-four can be identified 
in the manuscript census for 1860. In 1865 at least four of the Methodist petitioners 
were between the ages of 15 and 19, while another six were between 20 and 23. Most 
of the identifiable signers were the wives or children of merchants, craftsmen, physi- 
cians, and attorneys living in Newnan. 
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Though sympathetic with Caldwell’s con- 
demnation of slavery, Georgia’s resident 
Methodist bishop, George F. Pierce (left), 
urged him to leave Georgia and seek a 
border state assignment, where he might 
find more sympathy for his views. Engrav- 
ing of Pierce from Hargrett Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library. 





fifth of the active white membership of the congregation. 
Caldwell admitted that he was “sincerely devoted” to the south- 
ern cause, but once it was over, he accepted President Johnson’s 
Amnesty Proclamation. He found it incredible that men who 
were equally or more intensely committed to the Confederacy 
accused him of inconsistency and insincerity for accepting am- 
nesty: “How can they establish their own sincerity in their pres- 
ent professions of loyalty?” In conclusion Caldwell insisted that 
McGehee and his supporters were attempting to deprive 
Caldwell of his liberty of speech. “Have I this right?” he asked. 
In characteristically melodramatic terms, Caldwell petitioned 
Thomas not to revoke Special Order No. 79: “If my enemies 
succeed in crushing me, they crush liberty for I stand before 
my Conference, before the whole South, before the eyes of the 
American people if not the civilized world as having assumed 
the bold task of speaking openly and publicly on a great moral 
question that had always been proscribed in the South by the 
force of public opinion and state laws.”** Thomas reviewed the 
case and concluded that his order was proper and would stand 
until the Georgia Annual Conference convened on November 15. 


*8John H. Caldwell to Major General Thomas, November 6, 1865, Letters Received, 
EB12 President 2709.5 (1865) Record Group 107, National Archives. 
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The Georgia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South met in Macon, Georgia from November 15-21, 
1865, with Bishop Pierce presiding. Caldwell had returned 
from the North in time to attend the meeting. During the con- 
ference, Bishop Pierce advised Caldwell to take a transfer to a 
southern conference in the border states, where he would find 
more people who agreed with his sentiments. Caldwell refused, 
determined to stay at the post “unto which God had called 
me—a work which lay at my door, in my town, county and state 
where I had my home.” On the second day of the meeting, 
Caldwell read a statement explaining his position. As required 
in Methodist Annual Conferences, the name of each traveling 
preacher was announced, and if no complaints existed against 
him, his character was “passed.”** On the fifth day of the con- 
ference, John H. Caldwell’s name was called. Presiding Elder 
McGehee stated that Caldwell had preached acceptably in New- 
nan and Palmetto until June, when he delivered two sermons 
“so inconsistent with his previous sentiments, and so repulsive 
to the community generally, that his white congregation in that 
city had dwindled down to a very small number.” McGehee 
related his views concerning his reassignment of Caldwell, 
Caldwell’s appeal to General Thomas, Thomas’s order, and 
Caldwell’s trip to the North. In turn, Caldwell offered “a 
lengthy defense of himself” in which he related, “with a good 
deal of animation, the exercises of his mind, whereby his eyes 
became opened to what he considered the abuses of slavery.” 
He insisted that he was not as unacceptable to his churches as 
McGehee claimed, and he “regretted that he had wounded the 
feeling of his congregation.” He had only intended, he main- 
tained, to “induce them to accept the amnesty of the President.” 
He appealed to General Thomas only for the protection of his 
freedom of speech and for the continued use of the parsonage 
by his family. He neither expected nor desired the military 
order from General Thomas to restore him to the pulpit. 


+4Caldwell, Reminiscences of the Reconstruction of Church and State in Georgia, 5-6; South- 
ern Christian Advocate, November 23, 1865. 
45Southern Christian Advocate, November 30, 1865. 
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McGehee retorted that the people of Newnan did not “need 
exhortation to accept the amnesty of President Johnson.” He 
insisted that they “did not wish to have dead issues thrust upon 
them in an offensive way, and from the person who was utter- 
ing them.” Although southerners might accept amnesty from 
the federal government, they did not want their preachers to 
tell them that God had not supported the Confederacy because 
of their sins. The southern church was supposed to comfort 
them in their loss, rather than to inquire into the providential 
meaning of defeat. The political, social, and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions arising out of the war were far from being “dead issues,” 
but southerners’ churches were to be their social and cultural 
bulwarks at a time when their political and economic fortunes 
were in the hands of others. McGehee maintained that he re- 
moved Caldwell with “the sole desire to advance the interest of 
the church.” He also questioned one of the most disturbing 
aspects of Caldwell’s actions—his appeal to secular authority. 
McGehee believed that if Caldwell were “aggrieved,” he should 
have complained to “different headquarters.” In closing 
McGehee agreed to accept the decision of the conference. 
Bishop Pierce admitted that Caldwell had appealed to him be- 
fore he brought the matter to the attention of General Thomas, 
but Pierce was unable to interfere in the case sooner because 
of the “irregularity of the mails.” Edward H. Myers, the editor 
of the Southern Christian Advocate, demanded to know if 
Caldwell “now believes that he was right in appealing to these 
authorities against his lawful Presiding Elder?” Caldwell 
answered that if the presiding elder removed him and the re- 
moval would cause injury to his family, he believed it proper 
to appeal to military or other authorities for protection if he 
could not gain relief through the ecclesiastical courts.* 

Rev. A. M. Wynn, Caldwell’s successor at Trinity Church in 
Savannah, quoted from the published pamphlet of Caldwell’s 
sermons in which Caldwell wrote that his “sorrow at the firing 
on Sumter was extreme.” Wynn said that the people in Savan- 
nah believed Caldwell to be an ardent secessionist, and that 


*©Tbid. 
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“when Sumter was about to fall before the firing of the Confed- 
erates, he expressed an unparalleled joy, and said that he felt 
that he could almost fly.” Caldwell replied that he did regard 
secession as a great evil, but when secession was accomplished, 
he “had defended secession, and had prayed for the success of 
the Confederacy.” He even admitted to becoming an ardent 
secessionist, but he did so “to see his native land protected 
against invasion.” Other ministers questioned Caldwell about 
his opinions regarding the institution of slavery. Rev. J. O. A. 
Clark asked Caldwell what he meant in the paper which he 
submitted to the conference when he wrote, “the eyes of the 
president of the United States, the eyes of the military au- 
thorities, the eyes of the world are fixed upon your action 
here.” Caldwell denied that the statement was a threat, and 
offered to withdraw the statement if the conference desired it. 
Bishop Pierce interjected, “Better withdraw the whole paper.” 
“Very well, I will do so,” Caldwell replied. Rev. Myers persisted 
in asking if Caldwell believed the conference was “free to act 
in his case . . . without regard to the opinion of the President, 
the military authorities, or the world.” Before Caldwell could 
reply, Bishop Pierce declared, “I say we are free to act whether 
the President looks at us or not.” The conference erupted in 
applause. After more questioning, the conference passed 
Caldwell’s character because there were no charges of immoral- 
ity against him. Anxious to be vindicated in his new office of 
presiding elder, McGehee requested a review of his actions in 
Caldwell’s case. The conference “endorsed the administration 
of the Presiding Elder, as being in accordance with law.”*’ 
Some of the members of the conference remained unsatis- 
fied. They feared that the passage of Caldwell’s character 
“might be construed into an endorsement of the opinions ut- 
tered in his sermons.” On the sixth day of the meeting, the 
following resolutions were introduced and almost unanimously 


passed: 


Resolved, That we, as members of the Georgia Annual Con- 
ference, feeling an abiding interest in the welfare and prosperity 


47[bid., November 30, 1865; Haygood S. Bowen, History of Savannah Methodism from 
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of the M. E. Church, South, and whereas fears are entertained 
that the passage of the character of J. H. Caldwell without note 
or comment (against whom no charge was presented) may be 
construed into an endorsement of his sentiments as expressed 
in parts of his sermons delivered in Newnan, Ga., and other 
places, also of approving of his course in applying to the military 
authorities, contrary to the Discipline of the Church, therefore, 

Resolved, That we strongly reprobate the one, and strongly 
disapprove the other. 


Despite the condemnation of his sermons, Caldwell had not 
determined to withdraw from the Georgia Conference. How- 
ever, on the last day of the meeting, one of the ministers de- 
clared before the full conference that he could no longer treat 
Caldwell as a “brother beloved.” Caldwell realized that this 
statement reflected the prevailing sentiment of the conference, 
and decided to leave the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
In his farewell address delivered on the afternoon of the final 
day, Caldwell said that his fellow ministers had felt it their duty 
to denounce the sentiments expressed in his sermons, to which 
“condemnation I feel that I have no right to object, since you 
have done so without imputation upon my character.” He 
hoped that if the Methodist Episcopal church extended the 
“hand of fraternal unity . . . you will not refuse it.” He asked 
for permission to withdraw from the Georgia Conference, and 
bid them an “affectionate farewell.” The conference permitted 
him to withdraw “without attaint upon his moral character.”* 

In the train on the way home from the conference in 
Macon, Rev. John Murphy of the Georgia Conference came to 
Caldwell’s seat and whispered, “I am with you.” Caldwell wrote 
to several other Georgia ministers whom he believed shared his 
convictions. He also wrote to the Christian Advocate and Journal 
in New York informing the paper that he had left the southern 


*SSouthern Christian Advocate, November 30, 1865; Caldwell, Reminiscences of the Re- 
construction of Church and State in Georgia, 6. 

Northern newspaper correspondent Sidney Andrews, traveling in Georgia at the 
time of the Methodist Conference, remarked in disbelief: “One would think a minister 
of the Gospel might speak upon that subject [abuses of slavery], but the native Georgian 
loves the spirit of slavery as well now as he ever did, and the action of the presiding 
elder in removing Mr. Caldwell was sustained by the Conference. And this in the 
month of November, 1865!” Andrews, The South Since the War, 380. 
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John Caldwell left Georgia in 1871 and spent the rest of his career serving pastorates 
in Delaware and Maryland, except for a three-year stint as president of Delaware 
College. This photograph of the elderly Caldwell and his wife, Elizabeth Hodnett 
Caldwell, was made around 1894. Photograph courtesy of John C. Early. 


church and promising to make his “views, plans, and purposes” 
known to Bishop Edmund S. Janes of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. He concluded, “Be kind to my Southern brethren; do 
not censure them; I love them dearly.” On November 24, 
Caldwell wrote to Bishop Janes, whom he had met a few 
months earlier, offering himself “for membership in the bosom 
of my long-forsaken mother, the M. E. Church.” He requested 
that a bishop be sent to organize himself and several other 
ministers into a conference. The work would begin with five or 
six and grow to twenty or more within a year, Caldwell prom- 
ised. Janes forwarded the letter to Bishop Davis W. Clark who 
had charge of the “Middle Department” of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church’s southern missionary effort. On January 24, 
1866, Clark met with Caldwell and six other ministers from the 
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southern church in Atlanta to organize the Western Georgia 
and Alabama Mission District of the Methodist Episcopal 
church.*° 

John H. Caldwell’s sermons and the reaction to them offer 
insights into the religious interpretation of the Civil War and 
the unsettled nature of religion in the South in 1865. When a 
southern-born minister in the heart of the South declared that 
the practice of slavery had been wrong and that he wanted to 
return to the Methodist Episcopal church, northern Methodists 
were certain that he was only the first of many who would leave 
the southern church. Caldwell’s actions confirmed their under- 
standing of the providential meaning of the war as God’s judg- 
ment upon the South for the sins of slavery and secession, and 
helped shape their attitudes toward southern Methodists who 
did not share Caldwell’s convictions. For most southern 
Methodists, Caldwell was a “miserable traitor,” deserving only 
of oblivion. Yet his interpretation of the providential meaning 
of the Civil War and the fear that others might share his senti- 
ments troubled southern Methodists so deeply that they could 
never simply ignore him in the months after Appomattox. 
They had to confront and condemn him, and in doing so, they 
reassured themselves that God still loved His southern Zion. 


*8Caldwell, Reminiscences of the Reconstruction of Church and State in Georgia, 6; Christian 
Advocate and Journal, November 30, 1865; John H. Caldwell to Edmund S. Janes, 
November 24, 1865. Methodist Episcopal Church, Records of the Tennessee Confer- 
ence, The Georgia and Alabama Mission District, The Reverend James F. Chalfant, 
Superintendent, 1865-1867, Incoming Letters to the Rev. James F. Chalfant, 1865- 
1878, Woodruff Library, Atlanta University Center. 

For information on Caldwell’s career with the Methodist Episcopal church in Geor- 
gia, see Daniel W. Stowell, “The Failure of Religious Reconstruction: The Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Georgia, 1865-1871” (M.A. thesis, University of Georgia, 1988). 
Caldwell also became involved in Republican politics in Georgia, serving in both the 
Constitutional Convention and the legislature. After Democrats redeemed the state in 
1871, Caldwell transferred to the Wilmington Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church where he served churches in Maryland and Delaware for another twenty years. 
He also served from 1885 to 1888 as the president of Delaware College. For informa- 
tion on his tenure at the college, see John A. Munroe, The University of Delaware: A 
History (Newark, Del., 1986), 155-59. 


Survival of the Fittest: William Morrill Wadley 
and the Central of Georgia Railroad’s 
Coming of Age, 1866-1882 


BY DOROTHY HOUSEAL STEWART 


HORTLY after the end of the Civil War, the Central of 

Georgia Railroad embarked upon an exciting and danger- 
ous period of expansion. It eventually grew into the Central 
System, a railroad and steamship network of over 2,000 miles 
of track. The courage and shrewd intelligence of Central pres- 
ident William Morrill Wadley was responsible for initiating this 
transportation empire. Wadley and his board of directors met 
greater challenges than rebuilding war-torn tracks and surviv- 
ing the uncertain economy of the postwar era. Victorian 
businessmen believed in “laissez faire” economics and “survival 
of the fittest” as both scientific fact and moral imperative. The 
most critical problem facing the Central after 1865 was compe- 
tition on a scale previously unknown in the South and seriously 
complicated by Reconstruction politics. 

Railroads are inherently unsuited for competition, as finan- 
cial writer John Moody pointed out in his discussion of “The 
American Railroad Problem” in 1919.1 They require vast 
amounts of capital to construct, maintain, and operate, and 
they really only compete at certain traffic junctures; along their 


‘John Moody, The Railroad Builders: A Chronicle of the Welding of the States (New 
Haven, Conn., 1919), chap. 12, “The American Railroad Problem.” 
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lines they have a monopoly. This led to abuses, most of which 
were forms of rate-fixing. Even honest and efficient managers 
such as Wadley were forced to engage in such practices if their 
roads were to survive, let alone prosper. 

Railroads were dependent upon both local traffic and 
through-traffic for earnings. Most expanded into productive 
regions by building trackage or by exploiting existing tracks. 
Frequently this expansion was done for strategic reasons, to cut 
off a potential competitor. It was not only the Central’s board 
of directors that had to choose to forego dividends in order to 
finance premature expansion just to keep competitors at bay. 
Its president too had to be very sophisticated and innovative in 
financial management of such ventures. Indeed, superior ac- 
cess to capital was often the determining factor in the success 
or failure, ownership or loss, of a railroad. 

Complicating the situation was the “railroad wrecker,” 
which the Georgia Railroad Commission defined in 1892 as “a 
fixed character on our railroad system who breaks down wa- 
tered stock, and a receiver puts it back in order . . . the wrecker 
buys it again, or another buys it. The innocent investor as well 
as the wrecker demands high [freight] rates to pay the interest 
and dividends.”? Many Georgia stockholders fought valiantly 
in the courts and state legislature to prevent the takeover of 
their railroads by the “speculative element,” as it was known. 

Misuse of the railroad corporations by the “wreckers,” the 
high costs of expansion, and misguided and ineffective at- 
tempts to solve “the American railroad problem” by gov- 
ernmental regulation of rates, all contributed to an unforeseen 
result: by the turn of the century, a few powerful investment 
bankers returned stability to the situation by taking over and 
controlling the stock of a few giant regional systems with a 
virtual monopoly over transportation. One of the last southern 
systems free of Wall Street’s grasp was the Central of Georgia, 
thanks largely to William Wadley and those who supported his 
goals and methods and believed in their railroad—the 
thousands of Georgians who were Central stockholders. 


*The Railroad Commission of Georgia, From October 15th, 1891, to October 15th, 1892: 
The Twentieth Report (Atlanta, 1892). 
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William Morrill Wadley, a New Hampshire native, had al- 
ready spent much of his career supervising the Central of 
Georgia Railroad when he was called back to Savannah after 
the Civil War to serve as its president. Sketch of Wadley cour- 
tesy of the Georgia Historical Society. 


William M. Wadley, who arrived in Georgia in 1833, was 
one of numerous northerners who came to Georgia in the an- 
tebellum period, to participate in the state’s vigorous and com- 
prehensive railroad development. Georgia’s system was typical 
of the national pattern—tracks snaked ever westward, seeking 
commodities to funnel through the eastern ports, such as 
Savannah and Charleston, rivals for the European export 
trade. Construction and engineering skills were in short supply 
in the South, and Wadley, trained as a blacksmith by his father, 
migrated from New Hampshire to Savannah as a very young 
man. There he hired on as a striker (a blacksmith’s assistant) 
for the construction of Fort Pulaski. Wadley’s ability and sober 
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industriousness resulted in his promotion to superintendent of 
public works on Cockspur Island. His later success in contract- 
ing construction for bridges in Savannah and Washington 
County led to his appointment as roadmaster of the Central, 
and subsequently general superintendent of the whole line by 
1849. He soon began planning the construction of the Central’s 
half-million dollar depot, situated on thirty-five acres at New 
and Broad streets in Savannah. In 1852, Governor Howell 
Cobb offered Wadley the superintendency of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad, the state’s newly completed trunk line across 
the Appalachian Mountains to the Tennessee River Valley, a 
key link in a through-line via the Central to the developed port 
of Savannah. Wadley accepted, spent a year or more in that 
position, further enhancing his considerable reputation as a 
railroad builder and manager, and then accepted President 
Richard Cuyler’s invitation to return to the Central at a higher 
salary and with greater authority.® 

In 1857, Wadley accepted a very lucrative offer from the 
unfinished New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern Railroad, 
based in New Orleans, and remained with it through the diffi- 
cult war years. At the war’s end, he was called back to Savannah 
by Central board chairman John Anderson. Wadley’s railroad 
building skills were desperately needed after the deliberate de- 
struction wrought by the armies of North and South. Com- 
pounded by four years of inadequate repairs in a hot and 
humid climate, nearly all of Georgia’s railroads needed millions 
of dollars worth of improvements under the worst possible fi- 
nancial circumstances. Most of their assets were in Confederate 


‘Sarah Lois Wadley, A Brief Record of the Life of William M. Wadley: Written by His 
Eldest Daughter (privately published, n.d.), 7-27 passim; Savannah News Digest, Works 
Projects Administration, 1935; Daily Morning News, July 17, 1855, from Colburn’s New 
York Railroad Advocate; “Superintendent’s Message,” Central Annual Report to the Stock- 
holders, 1850 and 1851, Central of Georgia Railroad Collection, Georgia Historical 
Society, Savannah (hereinafter cited as Central Collection). For Georgia’s railroad de- 
velopment, see Carter Goodrich, Government Promotion of American Canals and Railroads, 
1800-1890 (New York, 1960). Goodrich credits Georgia with one of the most com- 
prehensive transportation networks of all the states; only New York state was ahead 
of it. His evaluation was based on the rationality of the plan. In both cases, the major 
credit should go to the states’ governors, New York’s Clinton and Georgia’s Lumpkin. 
Daily Morning News, February 3, 19, April 28, 1853; February 1, 1854. 
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notes and bonds which were worthless; the state legislatures 
were required by President Andrew Johnson to repudiate their 
war debts, a considerable portion of which must have been 
owed to the railroads; and the monetary and labor situation 
was uncertain. On the plus side, the indebtedness of most rail- 
road companies was low, and interest on bonds had been faith- 
fully paid. However, their credit rating was poor in northern 
and European credit markets due to having paid no dividends 
on stock owned by “alien enemies” outside the South. There- 
fore, rather than borrow at high rates of interest on heavily 
discounted bonds, many companies financed repairs out of cur- 
rent revenues, which slowed down the process of recovery. The 
Central was relatively fortunate in that it was the only Georgia 
railroad with unimpaired credit—most of its stock was owned 
by Georgians, unlike some of the other companies that had 
sought northern investors before the war in the 1850s. Also, 
when Savannah was blockaded early in the war, President 
Cuyler sold the Central’s steamship fleet and providently left 
the money in London. On the other hand, the corporation’s 
earnings in 1865 had plummeted to a deficit of $77,000, a far 
cry from the 10 to 15 percent dividends it had formerly paid.* 

It took Wadley weeks to make his way back to Georgia from 
Louisiana, as the South’s transportation system had been 
ruined. Upon his arrival, Governor Jenkins offered him the 
superintendency of the Western & Atlantic, but his supporters 
were determined to have him back at the Central, and saw to 
it that he was elected president at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting in January 1866.° 

Savannah and the Central did not have the influence in the 
postwar state legislature that they enjoyed before the war. The 
political and economic environment was dominated by trans- 
planted northern Republicans, many of whom had actually 
come south in the 1850s. The Republican-controlled state as- 
sembly moved the capital from Milledgeville to Atlanta in 1868, 


4Daily Morning News, September 21, 1857; Wadley, A Brief Record, 30, 49-51; 
Mildred Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia: Economic, Social, Political, 1865-1872 
(New York, 1915), 93-94, 289; Peter McGuire, “The Railroads of Georgia, 1860-1890,” 
Georgia Historical Quarterly 16 (September 1932): 179-213. 

5Wadley, A Brief Record, 50-59 passim. 
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Atlanta businessman Hannibal A. Kimball was an active force in making the state’s new 
capital its railroad hub as well, thus posing one of the more formidable challenges to 
the once dominant Savannah-based Central of Georgia. Engraved portrait of Kimball 
from Wallace P. Reed, A History of Atlanta (Syracuse, NY, 1889). 


persuaded by ambitious Atlantans, such as Governor Rufus 
Bullock’s crony, Hannibal I. Kimball. Kimball was also a north- 
ern transplant who became a prominent Atlanta businessman.° 
Ultimately, Atlanta became the nucleus of a great railroad sys- 
tem and bypassed Savannah in population by 1880. Atlanta’s 
development was significant in the Central’s future. Inter-city 
rivalry played a large part in railroad competition; it was sin- 
cerely believed by commercial interests that more railroads 
would create prosperity. Every Georgia city wanted several. Au- 
gusta and the Georgia Railroad had long considered themselves 


*Horace Montgomery, ed., Georgians in Profile (Athens, Ga., 1958); Thompson, 
Reconstruction, 198-203, 308-309. 
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in competition with Savannah and the Central; Macon railroad 
promoters were allied with those along a proposed route from 
Macon to Brunswick, which longed to overtake Savannah as a 
port, but was as yet undeveloped and would remain so without 
rail connections to the West. Even in Savannah, the Atlantic 
and Gulf Railroad eventually became a rival to the Central, in 
the postwar environment.’ 

The excessive railroad mileage built during the temporary 
Republican domination of the state government has been cited 
as a root cause of Georgians’ loss of controlling ownership of 
their railroads before the end of the century. As of 1873, the 
year of a national financial panic, there were 547 inhabitants 
per mile of railroad track in the state, when 850 per mile was 
considered the number necessary for profitable operation. The 
newer and weaker roads were the first to go, but they managed 
to inflict serious financial damage on the older established ones 
like the Central. Ten new railroads were chartered in Georgia 
in 1866-67, almost as many as had been chartered from 1827 
to 1865. However, no one was interested in subscribing to their 
stock. The officers of the chartered companies engaged in an 
intense lobbying effort for state aid, not in the form of tax 
relief, a privilege given to a few of the first roads (such as the 
Central), but for bond endorsement by the state. The same 
method was underway at the national level.* 

Once the Reconstruction constitution of 1868 was enacted, 
the state legislature soon authorized bond endorsement for 
thirty-seven new railroads. Most of these were the ephemeral 
dreams of railroad promoters, but several did receive aid.° Sev- 
eral of these railroads were organized by Atlanta businessman 
Hannibal Kimball, but his pet scheme was the Brunswick & 
Albany (B & A), one of several railroads aimed at the business 
being generated in southwest Georgia and eastern Alabama as 


7Richard E. Prince, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad: Steam Locomotives, Ships and History 
(Salt Lake City, Utah, 1966), 22. 

8McGuire, “Railroads of Georgia,” 181-82, 213, 193, 194. 

°Thompson, Reconstruction, 216-17. Some of the new railroads that received aid 
were the Brunswick & Albany RR (formerly the Brunswick & Florida RR), the Macon 
& Brunswick RR, the Bainbridge, Cuthbert & Columbus RR, the South Georgia & 
Florida RR, the Cherokee RR, the Cartersville & Van Wert RR, and the Alabama & 
Chattanooga RR. 
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this region developed into exceptionally rich cotton-producing 
country. Railroads were so dependent on cotton that their earn- 
ing records were a useful gauge for the state of agriculture and 
the general economy in Georgia; when there was a good cotton 
crop, the railroads made money. Despite efforts by President 
Wadley and others to prevent it, Kimball and his company were 
able to win legislative endorsement of B & A bonds in the 
amount of $15,000 per mile.!° 

That same year, Robert Toombs (who was opposed on prin- 
ciple to any corporation receiving favorable treatment from 
the government) successfully prosecuted the Central for own- 
ing a controlling amount of stock in the Atlantic & Gulf Rail- 
road, a trunk line partially built with state funding in 1856 to 
serve two potentially competing railroads: the Brunswick & 
Florida Railroad and the Savannah, Albany & Gulf Railroad, 
both of which were headed for a terminus (either Bainbridge 
or Albany) on the Flint River, which empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico. One characteristic of Georgia’s antebellum policy was 
to prevent the waste of capital in building parallel rail lines." 
Controlling the Atlantic & Gulf was Wadley’s first attempt to 
control competition. But, as a result of Toombs’s successful 
antitrust suit, competition was reopened and the Macon & 
Brunswick (M & B) was built.” 


Thompson, Reconstruction, 276, 292, 267; “President’s Message,” Central Annual 
Reports, 1857, 1858; also “Tables of Freight,” 1870s and 1880s, Central Collection. By 
1870, the size of the cotton crop surpassed the largest crop of any prewar year under 
the slave-labor system of agriculture. Part of this was due to the more widespread use 
of lime and guano fertilizer, although the Central had encouraged the use of fertilizer 
in earlier years by reducing its rates to below cost, an investment the company would 
make up by the larger production of cotton. The Central’s primary downfreight (from 
interior to port) commodity was cotton; its primary upfreight (from port to interior) 
was guano and lime. By 1871, business was up again, according to Thompson; 
McGuire, “Railroads of Georgia,” 196-98. 

"William Y. Thompson, “Robert Toombs and the Georgia Railroads,” Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly 40 (March 1956): 56-64; Prince, Atlantic Coast Line, 22-25, 29; also see 
Goodrich, Government Promotion, on Georgia’s railroad development as compared to 
other states, many of which went bankrupt in the North before 1860 from overdevelop- 
ment. No southern states ever defaulted on railroad or canal bonds, even when the 
financial burden was heavy, as in Virginia. 

"Wadley, A Brief Record, 56-57. These were his son-in-law Captain Raoul’s words: 
Wadley’s failure to control the Atlantic & Gulf led to the building of the Macon & 
Brunswick. Since the M & B has to cross the A & G going west, the only obvious reason 
is that the Central never would have consented to allow the crossing, but no explanation 
is given in the Wadley text. 
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Wadley took another step in 1869 to curtail competition 
when he leased the Southwestern Railroad, including the Mus- 
kogee Railroad, and expanded the Central’s territory to include 
the market towns of Albany, Fort Gaines, Eufaula, and Colum- 
bus. The Southwestern was earning a steady 8 percent dividend 
when Wadley took over, an excellent investment for the Cen- 
tral. However, to obtain the lease, he had to agree to a guaran- 
teed dividend of 8 percent for Southwestern stockholders, an 
arrangement which would increase the Central’s annual fixed 
charges. Regardless, he could not allow any other railroad to 
get control of this productive territory. In 1869 and 1870, the 
South Georgia & Florida Railroad received state aid to finance 
construction of a branch line from Thomasville to Albany, 
which was in direct competition with the Southwestern, Cen- 
tral’s leased railroad.'* 

The B & A finally reached its new terminus at Albany on 
the Flint River in 1871, offering tri-weekly service. However, 
six months later, the company defaulted and its president Han- 
nibal Kimball quickly fled the state. Charges were brought in 
the state senate that endorsement for the B & A’s bonds had 
been secured through bribery. Kimball and Bullock brought 
counter-charges against the Central through their senate allies. 
Robert Toombs, Ben Hill and William Wadley urged the legis- 
lature to repudiate the B & A’s bonds, charging fraud (the New 
York agent was under a cloud of suspicion for the manner in 
which he handled the bonds) and misrepresentation (the condi- 
tions under which the B & A could claim state aid had not been 
fulfilled and none of its stock had been paid in). The bonds 
were repudiated by the state legislature, 1872-1874; the Bruns- 
wick & Albany was sold under foreclosure in 1873.'4 


'83Prince, Atlantic Coast Line, 23; Thompson, Reconstruction, 217, 291. 

‘Thompson, Reconstruction, 210-18. Toombs was appointed bond counsel for the 
committee responsible for carrying out this task. This was during the same period as 
the “Credit Mobilier” scandal involving excessive and fraudulent charges for railroad 
construction and bribery of United States congressmen in the building of the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific railroads. There is an uncanny resemblance between 
the two affairs: McGuire, in “Railroads of Georgia,” called Brunswick & Albany the 
“Union Pacific of Georgia,” pp. 196, 207-209. 
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The 185-mile-long M & B was open for business in October 
1869, but it too soon went bankrupt. Wadley desperately 
wanted to buy it but was prevented by another adverse court 
decision, which held that it was a policy of the state that 
“reasonable competition” should exist between railroads; there- 
fore, it was illegal for one railroad to own a controlling interest 
in another if they were competitors.’® 

As soon as it became apparent that the state government 
and business interests were not going to continue the conserva- 
tive transportation policy in effect before the war, Wadley faced 
the situation forthrightly. He proposed, in his annual report of 
1869, to deal with competition by first, seeking “gentlemen’s 
agreements” about rates; second, trying to purchase competing 
lines; and third, tightening control over lines already part of 
the Central’s system.'® 

From 1867 to 1872, the Central paid excellent dividends of 
10-12 percent. Nevertheless, in his annual report of 1872, Wad- 
ley warned that “this section of the country is not so productive 
that it can support much competition in transportation .. . 
there is but a limited amount of business to be had.” Wadley 
knew that he was going to be taking on some large debts with 
fixed charges in order to build up the railroad and its steamship 
line. From time to time he was accused of deliberately depress- 
ing the Central’s stock with statements such as the one above; 
however, it is clear that he knew more about the company’s 
position than anyone else. He was also realistic about the econ- 
omy. From 1871 to 1874, net earnings of all the state’s railroads 
dropped by about a third. Most of the new ones went bankrupt. 
Wadley meant to get all the business he could for Savannah 
and the Central. He added branch lines from Fort Valley to 
Perry, and from Albany to Blakely.” 


‘Wadley, A Brief Record, 76; W. Thompson, “Robert Toombs and the Georgia 
Railroads,” 58. 

'6Donald Grinde, “William M. Wadley and the Development of the Central of Geor- 
gia,” Historic American Engineering Record, Central of Georgia Collection, Georgia 
Historical Society, Savannah, Ga., p. 113, citing Central Annual Report, 1869. 

‘Central Annual Report, 1872, 7; Grinde, “William M. Wadley,” 114. 
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This 1889 map of the Central of Georgia lines in the state and linkages to other 
southern lines reflects the postwar boom in railroad expansion in the South. The 
number of new railroads chartered in Georgia in 1866 and 1867 alone almost equalled 
that of the entire antebellum period. Map courtesy of the Georgia Historical Society. 


While such local traffic supplied crucial income for the Cen- 
tral, through-traffic, as it was called, was also very significant 
to the railroad’s future as a feeder line for a major port. The 
Central’s through-traffic came from the west, much of it via the 
state-owned Western & Atlantic. Consequently Wadley was 
concerned about its management and policies. The state rail- 
road had been efficiently, fairly and profitably run by Georgia’s 
governor, Joseph E. Brown, before and during the war (he had 
refused to allow the Confederate army to blow up a strategic 
railroad tunnel on the line).’* It had earned an average of 
$450,000 per year for the state, but by 1870 Governor Rufus 


'8Goodrich, Government Promotion, 115-20; Webb Garrison, “Joseph Emerson 
Brown: A Georgian First and Last,” Atlanta Journal and Constitution, June 3, 1990. 
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Bullock’s corrupt administration had produced a half-million 
dollar deficit. Democrats in the state legislature brought 
charges against Bullock and Kimball, but were unsuccessful in 
their efforts. They finally enacted a bill seeking bids to lease 
the railroad to a private company. Joseph Brown formed a 
lease company with Augusta interests, including some of the 
offending Republicans. (Brown had expediently switched polit- 
ical parties.) The lease company was required to post an $8 
million bond; therefore, monied parties were needed.'° 

The Central was connected from its terminus in Macon to 
the Western & Atlantic’s terminus in Atlanta via the Macon & 
Western. William Wadley and the presidents of the Central’s 
leased roads, the Southwestern and the Macon & Western, 
feared with good reason that if Augusta interests were able to 
get control of the Western & Atlantic, they would run it to 
favor the Georgia Railroad and their own city. The two presi- 
dents sought to buy a half-interest in Brown’s Augusta com- 
pany, but were unsuccessful. Wadley refused to have anything 
to do with this scheme—probably because he knew it wouldn’t 
succeed, considering the parties involved. Bullock and Kimball 
fully intended to maneuver Brown out of the road’s manage- 
ment, but Brown became president of the Western & Atlantic, 
and one of Wadley’s firmest allies.2° They agreed on the neces- 
sity of keeping ownership and control of the state’s railroads 
within the state, if Georgia was not to fall to the status of a 
colonial economy.”! 


‘This story is well known. See McGuire, “Railroads of Georgia,” 202-205; 
Thompson, Reconstruction, 218-34; Goodrich, Government Promotion, 210-11. 

2°McGuire, “Railroads of Georgia,” 202-205; Thompson, Reconstruction, 218-34; 
Goodrich, Government Promotion, 210-11. It was Brown who insured the election of 
Wadley’s son-in-law, W. G. Raoul, as Central president in 1883, by going to New York 
City and purchasing the proxy rights to the 7,000+ shares of Central stock held by 
Hetty Green, the “Witch of Wall Street.” This block of stock gave Raoul a narrow 
margin of victory in a close election. The elections of 1883 and 1887 appeared in the 
New York Times in stories with such lurid titles as “Held by a Woman’s Hand.” The 
behind-the-scenes facts are supplied by Maury Klein, The Great Richmond Terminal: A 
Study in Businessmen and Business Strategy (Charlottesville, Va., 1970). 

21See C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, La., 
1951), for a thorough exposition of this problem. Discriminatory freight rates began 
to be discussed as a problem by the Georgia State Railroad Commission in the 1890s, 
with reference particularly to peach growers. 
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Of the eleven directors of the Macon & Western, six were 
from Macon, two were from Savannah and three (probably the 
financiers) were from New York. Moses Taylor, one of the 
latter and president of the City Bank of New York, became 
closely allied with Wadley and the Central, repeatedly arrang- 
ing the financing of Wadley’s business coups. According to 
Wadley’s daughter, he and Taylor were of “one mind” regard- 
ing the management of railroad finances and the necessity of 
expansion.”? 

In one of his annual messages to the stockholders, Wadley 
declared that it appeared that New York City would remain the 
commercial center of the United States. Therefore, as he saw 
it, Savannah’s commercial advantage lay in offering a combina- 
tion of rail and ocean transport that would be cheaper than any 
all-rail route to New York, of which there were several compet- 
ing lines.* For example, early Atlanta developers Grant and 
Norcross (also from New England) had organized the Georgia 
Air Line Company in 1856 to connect Atlanta directly by rail 
to the Northeast, thus bypassing the southern ports, particu- 
larly Savannah. It made no headway before the Civil War, but 
afterwards, rechartered as the Atlanta & Richmond Air Line, 
it was completed as far as Charlotte, North Carolina, when it 
went bankrupt in 1874. Hiram Sibley of Rochester, New York, 
founder of the Western Union Company, bought it, completed 
the line through the Carolina piedmont to the Northeast, 
and its earnings tripled in the next three years. At the turn of 
the century, this became the main line of the Southern Railway, 


22Thompson, Reconstruction, 292-93; see “Moses Taylor,” Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, Vol. 9, ed. Dumas Malone (New York, 1935). Taylor is a rather shadowy figure 
in the local sources, but he was a very prominent American banker in the nineteenth 
century. President of the City Bank of New York, he made his money in the Cuban 
sugar trade. Ironically Taylor, a “hard-money” Democrat, financed Lincoln’s Union 
troops, arranging a loan to the federal government of $200,000,000. Taylor’s connec- 
tion to the Macon & Western (formerly the Monroe) appears to precede 1860, when 
the Monroe was reorganized. Possibly this is when he and Wadley became acquainted. 

231t was 1840 before New York had definitely bypassed all other American seaports. 
Chicago was but a small village in 1833. The Pennsylvania RR did not connect 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia until 1854, several years after the Western & Atlantic had 
been completed. In the South, there had been calls for direct shipping to Europe, but 
there had not been much done until it was too late. Central Annual Report, 1874. 
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an event with considerable significance for the Central and 
Savannah.** 

Savannah interests, including the Central, the Atlantic & 
Gulf, and the city’s banks, obtained a charter from the state in 
1872 for a steamship company, organized as a joint stock ven- 
ture (but evidently not open to individual stockholders, just to 
the companies named). Soon thereafter, Wadley, with Taylor’s 
help, purchased six side-wheeled steamers from steamship 
magnate William Garrison for $600,000 in cash and $5 million 
in bonds. This was far more than was going to be secured by 
capital purchases, as Wadley wanted to consolidate some debt 
and buy a controlling interest in the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany, a very astute move.” In the years to come, the OSSC was 
the Central’s single most dependable and lucrative source of 
income. Any profits were often directly traceable to it. Not only 
did it get the Central’s traffic, but it appears to have had a 
monopoly on steamer transport to New York from Savannah. 
Furthermore, Central records indicate that other railroad lines 
that wished to ship on the OSSC had to pay the Central so 
much per unit for the use of its tracks to the wharf, as well as 
freight charges.”° If the Central did indeed have this monopoly, 
it had a tremendous asset. 


Thompson, Reconstruction, 292-93; Burke Davis, The Southern Railway: Road of the 
Innovators (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1985), 191; George Drury, The Historical Guide to North 
American Railroads (Milwaukee, Wisc., 1985), 2. Telegraph companies nearly always 
had to operate in conjunction with railroads. It was a symbiotic relationship, as was 
that of railroads with the express business. 

2>Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 176. Also, Raoul Deposition in U.S. District Court, 
September 1893, William Greene Raoul Papers, 1869-1897, Special Collections, Box 
1, 1880-1895, Woodruff Library, Emory University. Captain Raoul happened to be 
present at his father-in-law’s home, the “Bloom House” on Mulberry Street in Macon, 
when Garrison met with Wadley. Garrison had been hesitant. He told Wadley that 
northern investors were “still leery” of loaning money to southern railroads. Wadley 
suggested that both the leased roads, the Southwestern and the Macon & Western, also 
endorse the bonds. General Holt, president of the Southwestern, was present at the 
meeting and acquiesced to this arrangement as “the leased roads were interested in 
strengthening the credit of the Central.” It was finally decided to make the $5 million 
loan a joint mortgage of all three properties, which Wadley estimated to be worth $20 
million, four times the amount of the bonds in question. Even so, Garrison predicted 
the bonds would not be sold at par. This meeting took place sometime during the 
period of 1872-1874. It is not clear exactly when. 

°A greement between Central Railway and the Florida Central and Peninsular Rail- 
road, January 1, 1894, Central Collection, files 1362-BJ-120-F11. 
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Of Georgia railroads, only the Georgia and the Atlanta & 
West Point were able to continue to pay dividends during the 
1870s. The Georgia and the Central were jointly leasing the 
Western Railway of Alabama as a feeder line. An act of 1875 
enabled the Georgia to purchase the road either separately or 
jointly with the Central. The Georgia’s board of directors was 
divided over the issue, but finally agreed to the joint purchase. 
Wadley and Georgia’s president, John King, named ex-Confed- 
erate general E. Porter Alexander president of the leased 
road.’ 

While the Georgia and the Central could cooperate when it 
was in their mutual interests, essentially they were fierce com- 
petitors. Augusta traffic could ship through Savannah or Charles- 
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William Wadley was the fourth and second longest-serving of the Central of Georgia’s 
nineteenth-century presidents. He was succeeded by his former rival, Edward Porter 
Alexander and his son-in-law, William G. Raoul. Composite courtesy of the Georgia Histori- 
cal Society. 


McGuire, “Railroads of Georgia,” 207; Mary G. Cumming, Georgia Railroad and 
Banking Company (Augusta, Ga., 1945), 84-92 passim; Central Annual Report, 1876. 
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ton. In 1877, the Georgia tried to develop a new port at Port 
Royal, South Carolina, with a railroad serving it. Wadley out- 
flanked them. He purchased a controlling interest in the Port 
Royal & Augusta Railway, and put his son-in-law and heir-ap- 
parent, William Greene Raoul, in as president. The following 
year, Alexander, who was also a director of the Georgia, chal- 
lenged founder and president of the Georgia, John King. Alex- 
ander won.?* He was as aggressive as Wadley. 

Wadley continued to move decisively to cut off competition, 
aided by his banker, Taylor. The road to Montgomery, 
Alabama, was strategic and Wadley felt that he could not afford 
to let competitors gain control of that area. There were two 
threats: the Brunswick & Albany had been purchased and reor- 
ganized as the Brunswick & Western by the Erlanger syndicate, 
a German investment firm, whose goal was to connect 
Brunswick with the Gulf and Mississippi port of New Orleans; 
also the Louisville & Nashville was expanding southward into 
Alabama, and looking for a route to the East Coast. The L & N 
had its eye on the Atlantic & Gulf. Therefore, in 1879 Wadley 
and Taylor bought the bankrupt Montgomery & Eufaula Rail- 
road, joined by an extension of trackage to the Southwestern. 
The $2,120,000 purchase was one he considered “one of the 
most important” in his administration. Wadley also bought the 
bankrupt Vicksburg & Brunswick Railroad, renaming it for its 
terminal cities, the Eufaula & Clayton Railway. Central stock 
began to rebound from its low of 32 in 1877 to a more realistic 
72 in 1879.79 

The Macon & Brunswick emerged again to cause Wadley 
concern in 1879. The state had had to buy the railroad in 1875, 
paying a million dollars. The legislature consequently passed 
an act providing for a lease-purchase agreement, with a proviso 
that the lessees had to build an extension from Macon to At- 
lanta, on the premise that the road would only be profitable as 
a through-line. The Macon & Brunswick had yet to make 
money, as Brunswick was still an undeveloped port, and the 
line ran through unexploited pine “barrens.” However, the 


*8Central Annual Report, 1876. 
°Wadley, A Brief Record, 71-72; Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 85. 
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proposed extension from Macon to Atlanta would parallel the 
Macon & Western, setting off a round of murderous competi- 
tion.** In his 1879 annual report, Wadley expressed unre- 
strained anger: the bill was overtly hostile to the Central (and 
for that matter to Savannah). Just as his predecessor R. R. 
Cuyler had done in his 1857 and 1858 messages, Wadley re- 
counted the history of the state’s original railroad policy: to 
build a state-owned trunk line (the Western & Atlantic) across 
the Appalachian Mountains; to connect its terminus to Macon, 
then the railroad center of the state; to the state’s port, Savan- 
nah, and to Augusta and Columbus on the state’s navigable 
rivers which formed its eastern and western boundaries. It 
would be a comprehensive network—complete, economical and 
efficient. The idea of “competition” did not enter into it. Rail- 
road building at that time was arduous and chancy, both phys- 
ically and financially. Who would have risked their capital on 
these original roads if they had foreseen the state’s new policy 
of encouraging competition against them? Wadley bolstered 
this argument by citing the new 1877 constitution, which pro 
hibited state aid to corporations. His efforts were in vain. Fu- 
ture railroad magnate Henry B. Plant formed a syndicate which 
leased and then purchased the Macon & Brunswick in February 
1880. It was determined to have a southeastern seaport outlet 
not controlled by the Central and its Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany. In the same year, Plant also bought the Atlantic & Gulf, 
renamed it the Savannah, Florida & Western Railway, and it 
became the nucleus of the Plant System.*! 

Wadley’s inability to gain control of the Macon & 
Brunswick, the creation of the state’s railroad commission in 
1879, and disturbing news from the western states about limits 
on freight rates, caused uncertainty for the Central’s future 
prosperity, despite the rebound in stock prices.*? Wadley feared 
that if the new railroad commission ordered lower freight rates, 
it would seriously affect the Central’s earnings. If so, could he 


2°McGuire, “Railroads of Georgia,” 200-201; Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 118-23. 

3\“President’s Message,” Central Annual Report, 1879, 1857, 1858; Klein, Great 
Richmond Terminal, 118-23; and Prince, Atlantic Coast Line, 11. 

Wadley, A Brief Record, 76. 
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keep up payments, let alone pay dividends? If no dividends 
were paid, the inevitable result was a drop in the sales price of 
the company’s shares, making it attractive and affordable to 
speculators and competitors. Furthermore, railroads incorpo- 
rated in other states might not be subject to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the state railroad commission. Naturally, this would 
put the state’s railroads at a serious disadvantage. Wadley was 
in a terrible dilemma. 

The L & N was expanding southward as the Central was 
expanding in a westwardly direction. The two systems were 
beginning to spar with one another around the edges, probing 
for an advantage. Wadley feared the L & N—it was already a 
real giant whose resources would give it the upper hand in any 
Central-L & N alliance. 

Edwin “King” Cole, president of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, had just managed to sublease the W & A, 
and now sought a south Atlantic port. He approached the sixty- 
six-year-old Wadley with an attractive offer: a twenty-year 
lease, paying a moderate, steady but realistic dividend. Wad- 
ley’s management would continue as long as he desired; pre- 
sumably that included his hand-picked successor, son-in-law 
William Greene Raoul.** The Central’s board was reluctant to 
approve the lease but Wadley, as usual, had his way. 

However, Victor Newcomb, the young aggressive president 
of the L & N, quickly countered Cole’s move. The L & N 
bought a controlling interest in Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis stock, ousted Cole as president, and cancelled the pro- 
posed lease agreement with the Central. Newcomb then per- 
suaded Wadley, Joseph E. Brown, president of the now pri- 
vately operated Western & Atlantic, and Porter Alexander, 
president of the Georgia Railroad, to enter into a ten-year pool 
arrangement: the L & N would move traffic south and west to 
the Georgia border, and the Georgia and South Carolina rail- 
roads would move it across the state to the ports of Charleston 
and Savannah. The four roads (L & N, W & A, Georgia, and 


8[bid., 76-80; Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 85, 146. Wadley also purchased the 
Columbus & Western Railway (formerly the Savannah & Memphis RR) in December 
1880. 
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In response to L & N president Victor Newcomb’s scheme to make Atlanta the joint 
hub for Georgia’s four major railroad companies, Henry Grady declared him “the 
Moses that leads Atlanta out of bondage.” Sketch entitled “Fast Mail by Night” from 
Clarke’s Ilustrated Atanta (1878). 


Central) would open a joint office in Atlanta. The whole ar- 
rangement sent Henry Grady, the young publisher of the At- 
lanta Constitution, into paroxysms of religious-like ecstasy. He 
called Newcomb “the Moses that leads Atlanta out of bondage!” 
It was the fulfillment of an ambitious plan dating back to the 
early decades of the century; the South was to have a transpor- 
tation network to the West, bypassing the Northeast, thus keep- 
ing the region’s economy strong and independent.** And of 
course, the unofficial capital of this economy would be Atlanta. 


%4Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 170; Della Wagen Wells, The First One Hundred 
Years: A Centennial History of King and Spalding (n.p., 1945), 1-40 passim. James Gadsden 
and John C. Calhoun of South Carolina were organizers and speakers at the Railroad 
Convention of 1845 in Memphis, Tennessee. Calhoun’s father-in-law, Duff Green, had 
charters and funds for a transcontinental railroad when the Civil War broke out. See 
“John Calhoun,” “James Gadsden,” and “Duff Green,” Columbia Encyclopedia, 2nd. ed., 
ed. William Bridgwater and Elizabeth J. Sherwood (New York, 1956). John C. Cal- 
houn’s grandson was Patrick Calhoun, a partner in the law firm of Calhoun, King and 
Spalding; another partner was Gadsden King’s son, Alex. The issue of which route 
was going to be subsidized by the U.S. government across the continent to a Pacific 
seaport was of major importance in the 1850s. The southern route was the shortest 
and most economical, but northern congressmen would not consent to it. See Goodrich, 
Government Promotion, for a good discussion. 
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In February 1880, the press noted a mysterious flurry in 
the market for the Central’s shares. L & N interests were at- 
tempting to buy control. Newcomb’s real goal was a merger. In 
late spring of 1880, he hired Alexander to be L & N vice pres- 
ident, at a huge increase in salary. There were no speculators 
among Central stockholders in 1880—all were long-term inves- 
tors. The company’s stock was “widely scattered and tightly- 
held,” as Maury Klein describes it, thus a hostile takeover via 
stock purchases alone was difficult.*° The Central’s annual re- 
port of 1880 shows that the largest blocks of stock belonged to 
Moses Taylor, 3,600 shares; Southern Bank (parent bank to C & S 
Bank), 2,815 shares; Andrew Low, 1,633 shares; and George W. 
J. DeRenne, 1,400 shares. Wadley and Raoul held only minimal 
shares, 75 and 22 respectively. Wadley considered it unethical 
to trade in his own company’s stock. He disdained speculators; 
so far, the Central had not attracted their attention. (By con- 
trast, Wall Street financiers had been trying to buy control of 
the L & N for six years.) 

Although Wadley was not above recruiting like-minded 
men for the Central’s board, he thought stockholders should 
vote their convictions in company elections, thus he refrained 
from garnering or seeking proxies. Most Central stockholders 
were aware of the practices of “railroad wreckers” and elected 
directors who supported Wadley’s policies. He was sixty-seven 
years old, past the age of retirement. Few people knew to what 
extent his son-in-law was assisting him. In 1880, the Central 
board created the new position of vice president and appointed 
Raoul to it. He bought a house on Lafayette Square in Savan- 
nah and moved his family there. As part of his new duties, 
Raoul prepared a report in July 1880, that Wadley sent to the 
new railroad commission, protesting the effect on the Central’s 
earnings if the proposed new schedule of rates was not mod- 
ified. Statistics showed that rates had actually been falling stead- 
ily for the last ten years. To compensate, railroads needed an 
increase in business generally or in the volume of their own 
traffic. There were good business reasons why railroads needed 


Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 85, 146-47; Maury Klein, Edward Porter Alexander 
(Athens, Ga., 1971), 168-71, 178; Savannah Morning News, February 24, 1880. 
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flexibility in rate-making. Wadley admitted that evils did exist 
“which the managers had in vain endeavored to rectify.” In 
response, the commissioners did modify the rules.* 
Meanwhile, a title dispute slowed down the sale of the 
Macon & Brunswick to the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
Railroad in 1880, causing its president to resign active manage- 
ment in favor of Edwin Cole, who had lost his railroad to the 
L & N. Cole, still seeking a southeastern port, put together a 
syndicate of investors to carry out his design. By May 1881, the 
syndicate had committed $16 million to build a huge railroad 
system to feed into the Nickel Plate (which ran from Cleveland 
to Buffalo) with the East Tennessee road as its southern nucle- 
us. In a year or so, it watered the stock of this system tremen- 
dously, from $2 million to $44 million, and its funded debt 
from $4 million to $38 million.%’ By 1882, the East Tennessee 
would complete its linkage to the small seaport town of 
Brunswick, Georgia, its outlet on the South Atlantic coast.?* 
The next move in this deadly game of “railroad chess” was 
initiated by Charles Phinizy, who had succeeded Porter Alexan- 
der as president of the Georgia Railroad. Surrounded as it was 
by the L & N, the Central, and now the East Tennessee, Phinizy 
decided it would be best for his stockholders to lease his road 
out for a guaranteed annual dividend and rental income. Un- 
doubtedly the L & N wanted it, but Wadley moved quickly and 
decisively. Negotiations opened in early 1881, which caused 


’°Raoul Papers, Box 1, 1880-1895; Central Annual Report, 1880. This was the first 
of many such clashes between Raoul and the Railroad Commission, particularly its 
respected chairman, Major Campbell Wallace, whose criticism of Raoul may have 
helped defeat him in 1887. These controversies were followed in the Savannah news- 
paper. 

37Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 118-23. 

38Central Annual Report, 1881; Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 86-92; Davis, Southern 
Railway, 191. Among the East Tennessee’s other, cheaper purchases was a half-interest 
in the Georgia portion of a new railroad being built from Atlanta via Birmingham to 
Greenville, Mississippi; there it would connect with the Texas & Pacific, thereby com- 
pleting the South’s long-awaited transcontinental railroad. Tremendous amounts of 
traffic would be brought from Kansas City and St. Louis, two of the major western 
railroad terminals. Georgia Senator John B. Gordon bought the charter rights from 
the L & N (he was on their payroll as legal counsel) and resigned his senate seat in 
order to build this road, named the Georgia Pacific, financed by the Richmond & 
Danville RR, kingpin line of the Richmond Terminal System. In return, the L & N got 
an entrance into Atlanta, something it had long desired. 
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the stock prices of both the Georgia and the Central to rise. 
However, a majority of Wadley’s board of directors opposed 
the idea and refused to ratify the lease agreement. Wadley 
attributed their recalcitrance to a combination of timidity and 
greed. He declared that he personally would lease the Georgia. 
Moses Taylor and Samuel Sloan, both New York bankers, 
along with John Fisher of the South Carolina Railroad, just 
across the state line from Augusta, joined Wadley in forming 
a syndicate that purchased control of the South Carolina Rail- 
road, which in turn leased the Georgia, then transferred the 
lease to “Wm. M. Wadley of Monroe County, Georgia” on May 
7, 1881. The terms were stiff: $600,000 annual rent and a 
guaranteed 10 percent dividend. Still, the Georgia system in- 
cluded 641 miles, with assets in the Atlanta & West Point, West- 
ern Railway of Alabama, the Rome, the Walton, and the Port 
Royal & Augusta railroads. To finance the deal and for 
strategic reasons, Wadley immediately sold a half-interest in 
the lease to the L & N, which could ill afford not to take it. The 
resulting combinations meant the Central and the L & N shared 
control more or less equally of all the major lines from the 
Ohio River to the Atlantic Ocean, and all the through-traffic 
from the Midwest to the Southeast coast.°° In June, the Cen- 
tral’s directors, presented with a fait accompli, took control of 
the lease in return for a “bonus” paid to Wadley for his efforts 
and his personal financial risks. Wadley had pulled off the 
major coup of his railroad career: he repelled the threat of 
takeover by outside interests (for the time being), and he had 
accomplished a long-term goal of getting cooperation instead 
of competition between the old eastern seaboard ports of 
Savannah and Charleston. For a long time, Wadley had been 
arguing that the two cities should get together and work for 
mutual interests over other ports—an idea that others realized 
too late. The Wadley Lease, as it was known, consumed two 
solid months of hard negotiations and sapped his strength, ac- 
cording to his daughter Sarah—he never really recovered.*° 


“Wadley, A Brief Record, 80-81; Cumming, Georgia Railroad and Banking Company, 
90; Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 148-49; Grinde, “William M. Wadley,” 116. 
Wadley, A Brief Record, 81-84; Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 148-49. 
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The annual report of 1881 had good news: earnings were 
up over half a million dollars from the previous year; it ap- 
peared that the depression was really over. All the employees 
were given a raise, and a dividend was declared, as well. 
Characteristically, Wadley cautioned against “too sanguine ex- 
pectations” by pointing out that labor which could have been 
producing crops was being used to build competing railroad 
lines (the East Tennessee line to Brunswick).*! 

Meanwhile, Victor Newcomb had been forced out by 
speculators, who took over the L & N in early 1881. Alexander 
disliked and distrusted the new president, and began to look 
around for another position. Brother-in-law Jeremy Gilmer 
wrote to him, suggesting the possibility of challenging Wadley 
and Raoul for the management of the Central. Alexander, a 
master strategist, knew Wadley well. He decided in late 1881 
not to wait for Wadley to retire, but not to challenge him for 
the top spot directly, either. He would leave Wadley and Raoul 
at the top of the ticket, find an issue, then run a slate of his 
own supporters in the company’s election in January 1882. If 
they were successful in obtaining control of the majority, Wad- 
ley would retire, and Raoul would resign—there would be no 
point in their remaining under those circumstances. Then the 
board would elect Alexander as president and as the incum- 
bent, it would be hard for Raoul to challenge him successfully. 

This is exactly what happened. Alexander proposed to 
Wadley in late 1881 that the Ocean Steamship Company should 
issue interest-paying debentures to Central stockholders di- 
rectly. As he expected, Wadley vetoed this as fiscally irrespon- 
sible. Alexander threw his considerable reputation behind the 
idea and used his Savannah connections to garner support. 
With Wadley and Raoul at the top of both slates, many stock- 
holders were not aware that a power struggle was going on. 
Knowing that Wadley would not electioneer as a matter of prin- 
ciple, Alexander won by a narrow margin by obtaining proxies. 
When Wadley discovered this after the election, he was very 
angry. At the first meeting of the Steamship Company in Feb- 


41“President’s Message,” Central Annual Report, 1881. 
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ruary 1882, Alexander and the directors supporting him ap- 
proved the debentures, but Wadley resigned as president of 
the OSSC rather than sign the certificates. The next day, his 
supporters among the stockholders obtained an injunction to 
prevent the plan’s implementation. Despite this temporary vic- 
tory, Wadley wrote to a former director that he feared the 
permanent harm the new majority could do during the latter 
half of 1882, there being no way to guarantee the company’s 
future if they could not be ousted in time to prevent its ruin. 
However, he rejected a plan to buy out the speculators, since 
he was not willing to have friends risk capital on the Central’s 
stock, which he considered inflated beyond its true value al- 
ready. Wadley remained the complete antithesis of the “rail- 
road wrecker” to the end.*# 

William Wadley died suddenly of a stroke on August 10, 
1882, during his annual vacation in Saratoga, New York. His 
body was carried to New York City in a private railroad car 
belonging to to William Vanderbilt. From there his coffin was 
brought by special car to Atlanta and on to Bolingbroke. He is 
buried near his house at “Great Hill Place” under a grove of 
trees.** A memorial association was organized by some of the 
employees of the Central and the Ocean Steamship Company, 
which resolved to raise a monument to “the late Col. William 
M. Wadley, a fellow employee, who had raised himself solely 
by the force of his own intellectual and moral worth from a 
humble position in life to the Presidency of these great Com- 
panies.” In Savannah, an anonymous protest was circulated, 
but to no effect.4* Sarah Wadley thought her father was both 
“unrealistically adulated” and “unjustly vilified.” A bronze 
statue of Wadley was erected on June 18, 1885 in Macon, near 
the terminal station. Wadley holds a railroad map in one hand 
and, in a characteristic pose, his hat in his hand down by his 
side.* 


“Wadley, A Brief Record, 85-110; Central Annual Report, 1881; Klein, Great Richmond 
Terminal, 149-60, 178, 269-77; Klein, Edward Porter Alexander, 172-75. As soon as Alex- 
ander was elected by the board after Wadley’s death, the OSSC certificates were cancel- 
led—the issue was moot. 

**Wadley, A Brief Record, 104-110. 

“*Savannah Morning News, May 26, July 9, 1883. 

“Macon Telegraph and Messenger, June 19, 1885. 
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Although a statue of Wadley was erected in Macon three 
years after his death in 1882, the only tangible memorial to 
him in Savannah is this marble bust made the year after his 
death, which is displayed in Hodgson Hall. Photograph cour- 
tesy of the Georgia Historical Society. 


In Savannah, only the yards of the Central are a mute 
monument to William Wadley; only railroad buffs seem to be 
aware of his contributions. During his administration, the Cen- 
tral became a railroad and steamship empire, strategically 
positioned to attract and serve profitably the trade coming 
from the west—a fulfillment of the dream of southern leader- 
ship since the early 1830s. 

The Central and its steamship company continued to ex- 
pand, thus inspiring more envy, greed and resentment. Battles 
for control would characterize the terms of the next three pres- 
idents: William Greene Raoul, Edward Porter Alexander, and 
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Hugh Moss Comer. In the late 1880s, the Central was brought 
into the Richmond Terminal System—a railroad holding com- 
pany based in Virginia—by Atlanta interests, led by brothers 
John and Patrick Calhoun. They made Porter Alexander pres- 
ident of the Central in the second of two bitter and colorful 
election battles with Raoul, in 1883 and 1887.*° By 1892, the 
Central had been financially “wrecked” by its new owners; 
Hugh Comer had the unhappy duty of presiding over the Cen- 
tral’s first default on an interest payment in July 1892, a situa- 
tion he was not responsible for causing.*’ 

Ultimately, all the parties concerned turned to J. Pierpont 
Morgan as the only banker with access to sufficient capital to 
reorganize the Richmond Terminal System, which was re- 
named the Southern Railway in 1894. The minority stockhold- 
ers of the Central battled for independence in various courts 
for several years. The case, which was heard in federal court 
in Macon in 1892, attracted attorneys and railroad men from 
around the nation who came to hear the arguments, according 
to a local Macon history. The Central’s uncertain legal and 
financial status caused it to be reorganized separately, but 
Southern Railway owned over 42,000 shares of Central stock, 
sufficient to control the Central’s affairs.** 

Morgan insisted that all the stock of the reorganized South- 
ern Railway be put into a trust administered by three trustees: 
himself, George F. Baker, and Charles Lanier. All three were 
prominent members and founders of the Jekyll Island Club, a 
private retreat off the coast of Brunswick, Georgia, founded in 


**Their attitude may perhaps be gauged by this excerpt from a report in the New 
York Times, from Atlanta, January 4, 1887: “Atlanta is elated over the defeat of the 
Raoul ticket, which has always been unfriendly to Atlanta, having localized trade at 
Savannah by robbing Atlanta of what was justly due her by the plainest of commercial 
laws.” 

“'The Chronicle, July 1, 1892, p. 58, from a statement drafted by W. G. Raoul for 
President Hugh Comer. Raoul had become president of the Mexican National Rail- 
road, a $70 million joint venture with Florence Minis of Savannah, and financed mainly 
by English capital. Raoul retained his Georgia connections and was the leader of the 
minority stockholders. 

*“The story of the Richmond Terminal System has been told very ably by Maury 
Klein. The Central played a pivotal role in that story. Klein considers the case of the 
Central to be a “classic” in railroad annals, one where the issues and the personalities 
were most clear-cut. 
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1888. Morgan’s railroad adviser and the first president of 
Southern Railway was Samuel Spencer, a native of Columbus, 
Georgia. Spencer was almost the sole southern member of the 
Jekyll Island Club, the only others being the former owners of 
the island, the duBignon family. Most of the members be- 
longed to the Union Club in New York City and were “titans 
of industry,” such as William Rockefeller. They came down in 
the winter season for the mild weather and the hunting, but 
also to escape from the prying eyes of the New York press, 
while they met to discuss the nation’s business and political 
affairs. Perhaps the fate of the railroads—including the Cen- 
tral—was arranged after dinner one evening in the Jekyll Is- 
land Clubhouse.“ 


“Klein, Great Richmond Terminal, 269-77; William Barton McCash and June Hall 
McCash, The Jekyll Island Club: Southern Haven for America’s Millionaires (Athens, Ga., 
1989), 34, 39, 85. Business was often discussed while the members were in residence 
on Jekyll Island. Morris K. Jesup and Calvin Brice were members also. Both were 
heavily invested and active in railroads in the South. McKinley’s election as president 
of the United States, and the “Aldrich Plan,” the forerunner of the Federal Reserve 
Board, were concocted on Jekyll Island. The congressional Pujo Committee found 
there was a money trust in the United States. Most of its members belonged to the 
Jekyll Island Club. 


Darwin’s Disciple in Georgia: 
Henry Clay White, 1875-1927 


By LESTER D. STEPHENS 


O sweeping was the storm of opposition to Darwinism in 

the American South during the 1920s that it virtually extin- 
guished the collective memory of an earlier era of tolerance 
toward the proponents of evolutionism. Thus, from the early 
1930s on into the present, accounts of the history of the south- 
ern response to the theory of evolution have tended to focus 
upon the storm, that is, the Fundamentalist movement to 
squelch Darwinism. In some instances, the accounts include 
comments upon early signs of the turbulence, tracing them to 
the introduction of Darwin’s Origin of Species into the United 
States in 1860, or, even further back, to the modifications of 
the Mosaic cosmogony by early nineteenth-century naturalists 
and other intellectuals. For example, in The American South 
(1971), Monroe Lee Billington stated that “nowhere were the 
views of the Darwinists and [the] early geologists less acceptable 
than in the South.” Indeed, declared Billington, “Darwinism as 
an intellectual movement in the United States . . . bypassed the 
South.”! A similar view had appeared three decades earlier in 
The Mind of the South, in which W. J. Cash maintained that “the 
overwhelming body of Southern schools [in the late nineteenth 
century] either so frowned on [evolutionism] for itself or lived 


‘Monroe Lee Billington, The American South: A Brief History (New York, 1971), 301- 
302. The author is indebted to Thomas G. Dyer and Ronald L. Numbers for their 
valuable comments upon an earlier draft of this article. 
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in such terror of popular opinion that possible heretics could 
not get into their faculties at all or were intimidated into keep- 
ing silent by the odds against them.” Furthermore, asserted 
Cash, “such instruction in the theory [of evolution] as was to 
be had in the Southern lyceums . . . would be almost universally 
an essentially bootleg thing, or a thing passed over so hastily, 
and swathed in so many qualifications . . . that it was rendered 
sterilevse 

In fact, however, these views run contrary to the evidence. 
Antebellum southern supporters of the geological theory of an 
earth far older than the account in the Book of Genesis encoun- 
tered no great difficulty in promoting their views, and many 
postbellum advocates of the Darwinian theory generally spoke 
and taught freely in state colleges and universities in the South 
without fear of recrimination.? Indeed, as Ronald L. Numbers 
has noted, even “a number of church-related colleges [in the 
South] had been teaching the theory of evolution for decades” 
before anti-evolutionism jelled into a unified movement in the 
South around 1920.4 Among the southern institutions that 
showed a remarkable degree of tolerance toward those of their 
faculties who openly espoused evolutionism was the University 
of Georgia, as is most evident in the case of its long-time profes- 
sor of chemistry and agriculture, Henry Clay White. 

Born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1848, White received his 
preparatory education in his native city and then entered the 
University of Virginia. He earned the B.S. degree in chemistry 
in 1870, and, after completing a few post-graduate courses, he 
returned to Baltimore to present lectures in chemistry at the 
Peabody Institute and at the Maryland Institute for the Promo- 
tion of Mechanic Arts. During 1871-1872, he served as the 


2W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South (New York, 1941), 140. 

See, for example, M[ichael] Tuomey, Report on the Geology of South Carolina (Colum- 
bia, S.C., 1848), 58-59; Robert W. Gibbes, The Present Earth the Remains of a Former 
World: A Lecture Delivered Before the South Carolina Institute, September 6, 1849 (Columbia, 
S. C., 1849), 31 pp.; L. S. M., “Diversity of the Races; Its Bearing Upon Negro Slavery,” 
Southern Quarterly Review 19 (April 1851), 392-419, esp. p. 399; R. T. B[rumby], “The 
Pre-Adamite Earth.—Relations of Geology to Theology,” Southern Quarterly Review 21 
(January 1852), 48-71. In addition, see Clement Eaton, The Mind of the Old South, rev. 
ed. (Baton Rouge, 1967), 236-39. 

4Ronald L. Numbers, The Creationists: The Evolution of Scientific Creationism (New 
York, 1992), 40. 
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professor of chemistry at St. John’s College, in Annapolis, 
Maryland. In the fall of 1872, White became professor of 
chemistry at the University of Georgia. Inasmuch as chemistry 
remained closely linked to agriculture in the postbellum South, 
White devoted most of his research to analyzing soils, fertiliz- 
ers, and the cotton plant. Through numerous publications, 
mainly in Georgia agricultural journals, he quickly earned a 
reputation as a spokesman for scientific farming, and in 1890 
he was appointed president of the State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, which was affiliated with the university.° 
White held that position until 1907, when he returned full-time 
to his university professorship. 

During his term as president of the agricultural college, 
White became very active in the affairs of the American Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists, the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, and 
other national organizations.° His service as a member and of- 
ficer of those organizations propelled him to national and inter- 
national prominence. Elected to membership in Britain’s Royal 
Chemical Society in 1893 for his “meritorious services and con- 
tributions to science,” and awarded honorary doctorates by 
Johns Hopkins University, Ohio State University, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the University of Virginia, and Columbia Uni- 
versity, White enjoyed fame as the most illustrious member of 
the University of Georgia faculty from around 1880 until the 
1920s.’ His distinguished standing no doubt made it difficult 
for critics to attack his position as an evolutionist. The story is 
much larger, however, for it involves an attitude of accommo- 
dation toward the theory of evolution in the South. 


*Lester D. Stephens, “Henry Clay White,” American National Biography (forthcom- 
ing); Stephen J. Karina, “The University of Georgia College of Agriculture: An Ad- 
ministrative History, 1785-1985,” Chapter 3 of unpublished manuscript, 1985, Har- 
grett Rare Book and Manuscript Library, University of Georgia Libraries. Karina’s 
interpretation of White as an inept leader in agriculture and as an elitist is questionable. 

°See, for example, the proceedings of the annual conventions of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations for the years 1893-1909. 

"Unidentified newspaper clippings [March 19, 1893], typescript sketch of Henry 
Clay White, and White to C. F. Chandler, May 15, 1908—all in the Henry Clay White 
Papers, Hargrett Rare Book and Manuscript Library, University of Georgia Libraries 
(hereinafter cited as HCW Papers). 
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Henry Clay White, a distinguished professor of chemistry 
and agriculture at the University of Georgia, actively es- 
poused the Darwinian theory of evolution in his classroom 
and in the Athens community throughout his long career 
there. Photograph of White from 1922 Pandora (University of 
Georgia Yearbook). 


Soon after its publication in 1859, Charles Darwin’s On the 
Origin of Species aroused controversy in the United States. The 
distinguished botanist Asa Gray wrote a favorable review of the 
book, but the noted naturalist Louis Agassiz responded with a 
strong attack upon Darwin’s theory, ostensibly on scientific 
grounds but principally from religious and philosophical con- 
victions. To Agassiz, the Darwinian theory vitiated the concept 
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of God as Divine Thought and as Governor of Natural Law. 
In essence, Agassiz feared that the theory of natural selection 
was materialistic and reserved no place for the Creator. His 
fear was not without justification, for Darwin’s theory did, in 
fact, displace the Divine with the power of natural force. Even 
Gray shared that fear, but he was able to ameliorate it by argu- 
ing that the theory of natural selection did not nullify the prin- 
ciple of divine design in nature and that organic modification 
did not occur by pure chance.® 

Although Agassiz intensified his efforts to undermine Dar- 
win’s theory, most of his own students had accepted the theory 
of evolution by the 1870s.° Along with nearly all of the propo- 
nents of the theory, they disregarded Darwin’s notion of natu- 
ral selection, however, and adopted an alternate theory, which, 
although they believed it to be Darwinian, actually corres- 
ponded more closely to the views of the French naturalist Jean 
Baptiste Lamarck, who held that animals undergo organic 
change by developing new structural characteristics in response 
to changes in their environment and that these acquired traits 
can be inherited. Neither Lamarck nor Darwin could explain 
the mechanism of mutation, but a considerable number of 
American scientists and other intellectuals, including many 
theologians, while rejecting the notion of natural selection, 
found Darwin’s argument for organic change so compelling 
that they accepted the spirit if not the letter of the Origin. As 
modified by Gray and the geologist-theologian George Fred- 
erick Wright in 1876, the Darwinian theory was acceptable to 
them because it allowed them to continue to believe in the idea 
of design in nature, that is, that God was the creator of all life 
and that changes in species were an essential part of His plan. 
As David N. Livingstone has observed, several leading Amer- 
ican naturalists combined this conservative view of Darwin’s 
theory with elements of the Lamarckian theory and thus 


*Edward Lurie, Louis Agassiz: A Life in Science (Chicago, 1960), 252-302, 372-76, 
381-87; A. Hunter Dupree, Asa Gray, 1810-1888 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), 238-63, 
284-306, 314-16, 339-41, 358-60. 

*Mary P. Winsor, Reading the Shape of Nature: Comparative Zoology at the Agassiz 
Museum (Chicago, 1991), 34-41. 
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“fashioned . . . a distinctive American Neo-Lamarckian school 
of biology.”!° 

Even the Neo-Lamarckian theory of evolution did not go 
without challenge, but, contrary to the arguments of John Wil- 
liam Draper in his History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science (1874), and those of Andrew Dickson White, initially in 
his The Warfare of Science (1876), and later in A History of the 
Warfare of Science and Theology in Christendom (1896), a great 
combat between religion and evolution never occurred in the 
nineteenth century. Indeed, as Livingstone, James R. Moore 
and Numbers have recently demonstrated, many Christian 
theologians, scientists, and other intellectuals readily accommo- 
dated the theory of evolution. Thus, as Moore observes, the 
“military metaphor” is inappropriate. In his Darwin’s Forgotten 
Defenders, Livingstone amply documents his argument that a 
host of evangelical theologians and scientists embraced the 
theory of evolution, and he maintains that “opposition to evolu- 
tion was mainly a southern phenomenon.” 

Livingstone’s generalization must be qualified, however, 
for, in fact, during the era 1875 to the late 1920s, Henry Clay 
White and several other southern scientists taught the theory 
of evolution to their classes. For example, Joseph Moore, a 
geology professor, was espousing an evolutionist view at Guil- 
ford College in North Carolina in the early 1890s, and his 
former student and later professor of biology T. Gilbert Pear- 
son was teaching the theory of evolution at the same college in 
1900. When the trustees of that Quaker institution learned of 
the views of Pearson, they questioned him on the matter. After 
he averred that the theory of evolution actually enhanced the 
majesty of the Creator, they left him free to teach that species 


Peter J. Bowler, The Eclipse of Darwinism: Anti-Darwinian Evolution Theories in the 
Decade around 1900 (Baltimore, 1983), 44-46, 58-98, 118-40; Jon H. Roberts, Darwinism 
and the Divine in America: Protestant Intellectuals and Organic Evolution, 1859-1900 (Madi- 
son, Wisc., 1988), 91-145, 209-31; David N. Livingstone, Darwin’s Forgotten Defenders: 
The Encounter between Evangelical Theology and Evolutionary Thought (Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ,1987), 65-70. 

“James R. Moore, The Post-Darwinian Controversies: A Study of the Protestant Struggle 
to Come to Terms with Darwin in Great Britain and America, 1870-1900 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1979); Livingstone, Darwin’s Forgotten Defenders, 124; Ronald L. Numbers, “Science and 
Religion,” Osiris, 2nd ser., 1 (1985), 59-80. 
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do evolve. Likewise, William L. Poteat, a biologist and later the 
president of Wake Forest College, a Baptist institution, also in 
North Carolina, advocated the idea of organic transmutation 
during the early 1920s, as did Thornwell Jacobs, president of 
Oglethorpe University in Atlanta. Earlier, in 1876, the trustees 
of Vanderbilt University had appointed the noted geologist 
Alexander Winchell to a part-time position on its faculty with 
full knowledge that he had already published two books in 
support of the theory of evolution. Winchell initially caused 
them no great discomfort, for he maintained that the Bible was 
“the first and final authority” and that God worked through 
natural law to “guid[e] the world toward its Divine Design.” In 
1878, however, Winchell created a tempest when he published 
a synopsis of his view that humans had existed long before the 
creation of Adam. This “pre-Adamite” theory aroused the ire 
of Methodists in the South, who saw it as heretical. Fearing the 
loss of support from the church, the Vanderbilt president, Hol- 
land N. McTyeire, readily persuaded the trustees that he 
should ask Winchell to resign, which he did less than one hour 
before the eminent geologist was scheduled to deliver the lec- 
ture on Founder’s Day, in late May 1878. Winchell refused to 
resign and presented his address, in which he eloquently de- 
fended the pre-Adamite theory. On the following day the trus- 
tees abolished his professorship. A theory of evolution that was 
based upon Divine Design was one thing, but a theory that 
placed humans, including blacks, upon the earth before Adam 
was quite another." 

Certainly, not every institution tolerated the teaching of 
evolution, as the case of James Woodrow attests. Initially 
trained under the direction of Agassiz at the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, Woodrow eventually became a professor of natural 


“Oliver H. Orr, Jr., Saving American Birds: T. Gilbert Pearson and the Founding of the 
Audubon Movement (Gainesville, Fla., 1992), 43, 49, 81; Numbers, The Creationists, 40; 
Thornwell Jacobs, The New Science and the Old Religion (Atlanta, 1927), 413-41 and 
Jacobs, Step Down Dr. Jacobs: The Autobiography of an Autocrat (Atlanta, 1945), 288-90 
and 369-72; Livingstone, Darwin’s Forgotten Defenders, 85-92; Livingstone, The Preada- 
mite Theory and the Marriage of Science and Religion, Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society (Philadelphia, 1992), Vol. 82, part 3, 40-52; Paul Conkin, Gone with the Ivy: 
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history and its relationship to revealed religion at Columbia 
Theological Seminary, a Presbyterian institution located in the 
capital of South, Carolina. In an address presented before the 
alumni of the seminary in 1884, Woodrow openly supported 
evolutionism. His temerity turned the tide against him, how- 
ever, for, despite his firm assertion that evolution was part of 
God’s plan, Presbyterian leaders insisted that he was undermin- 
ing church doctrine. The seminary’s board of directors relieved 
him of his post in 1886.'° The geologist and popularizer of 
evolutionism Joseph LeConte took note of Woodrow’s plight, 
and to one of his daughters, still living in his native South, he 
lamented this anti-evolutionist attitude and predicted that he 
too would have encountered similar difficulties if he were still 
at the University of South Carolina.'* Perhaps he was right, but 
in light of the fact that Woodrow was soon appointed to the 
faculty of the University of South Carolina and became its pres- 
ident in 1891, LeConte probably would have experienced no 
problem in teaching the theory there. Unquestionably, at the 
University of Georgia, LeConte’s own alma mater, Henry Clay 
White never encountered any effort to squelch his advocacy of 
evolutionism. 

Since White lost most of his personal papers in a fire in 
1903, there is little indication of precisely when he adopted the 
theory of evolution and of what his more personal thoughts 
about it were. Although he later followed the views of LeConte, 
who not only graduated from, but also taught at, the University 
of Georgia, White had begun to subscribe to the theory of 
evolution as early as 1875. In that year he co-authored a 
textbook on the geology of Tennessee, in which he made clear 
his view that “the first life [on earth] . . . was in the form of the 
lowest orders of animals and plants, [and] this was followed by 


'3James Woodrow, Evolution: An Address Delivered May 7th, 1884, Before the Atumni 
Association of the Columbia Theological Seminary (Columbia, S. C., 1884), 30 pp.; Roberts, 
Darwinism and the Divine, 225-27; Clement Eaton, “Professor James Woodrow and the 
Freedom of Teaching in the South,” Journal of Southern History 28 (February 1962), 
Baillie 

'4Lester D. Stephens, Joseph LeConte: Gentle Prophet of Evolution (Baton Rouge, 1982), 
158-95, 217-50; H[enry] C. White, “Joseph LeConte,” in Library of Southern Literature 
(Atlanta, 1907) 7: 3121-22. 
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a progressive succession of higher and higher forms of life . . . 
and the highest point finally attained [was] by man.”!’ From 
that modest and somewhat veiled statement, White’s support 
of evolutionism increased steadily during the next decade, as 
the experience of several former students indicates. For exam- 
ple, Piromis H. Bell, a student at the university in 1878-1882, 
recalled that “our text in Geology [in Dr. White’s class] was the 
book of Joseph LeConte,” and, noted Bell, “there was much 
controversy at this time over the question of theology raised by 
the theory of Evolution as expounded by Darwin and followed 
by LeConte.” He remembered attending the local Episcopal 
church, of which White was a member, in 1879, where he heard 
a sermon preached by the Bishop of the Diocese of Georgia, 
John Watrous Beckwith, who “preached for about two hours 
denouncing the doctrine of Evolution.”'® Another student in 
the same era later recalled that White presented a lecture on 
evolution at the end of every academic year, and called it “a 
veritable masterpiece.” He added that by that time “this doc- 
trine was heavily under fire from all sides.”!” In his reminis- 
cences, Thomas Walter Reed, a student at the University of 
Georgia during the late 1880s, declared that “Darwin’s teach- 
ings were not popular among the great majority of the people 
of the State and religious denominations were busy attacking 
anything that savored of approval of the theory of evolution.” 
But, noted Reed, White ignored their criticisms.!* 

Fellow chemistry professor Charles M. Strahan also testified 
to White’s support of evolutionism. In a memorial address on 
White, Strahan, who had been a student under White, a tutor 
for him in chemistry for two years, and thereafter a faculty 
colleague, said that “in the early eighties, Dr. White ventured 


‘William Gibbs McAdoo and Henry C. White, Elementary Geology of Tennessee 
(Nashville, 1875), 79-83, 116; “Excerpts from Communication Furnished by Piromis 
H. Bell, Decatur, Georgia,” in Henry C. Tuck, Four Years at the University of Georgia, 
1877-1881 (Athens, Ga., 1938), 157-58. 

'6“Excerpts from Bell,” in Tuck, Four Years, 157-58. 

'7Tuck, Four Years, 108. 

'*Thomas Walter Reed, “History of the University of Georgia,” typescript, Thomas 
Walter Reed Papers, Hargrett Rare Book and Manuscript Library, University of Geor- 
gia Libraries. 
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Among the anti-Darwinian voices heard in Athens was that 
of Bishop John Walrus Beckwith, who in 1879 denounced 
the theory of evolution in a two-hour sermon at the Epis- 
copal church, of which Professor White was a member. 
Photograph from the Protestant Episcopal Church of Diocese of 
Atlanta. 


to give a public lecture in [the University] chapel on Evolution.” 
Before a large crowd, including a number of ministers, “Dr. 
White handled the subject so convincingly and so clearly, that 
not one public criticism was afterward made.” In fact, White 
was noted for his ability as a speaker, and Strahan believed that 
“the good men who had come in fear of violence to their 
cherished religious convictions went away instructed, uplifted, 
and reasonably assured by the eloquence and logic of the 
speaker.” Noting the opposition to evolution by some ministers, 
whom he did not name, Strahan viewed White as a courageous 
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man and maintained that his lecture molified the fear of the 
religious critics.'° 

Clearly, then, White was teaching the theory of evolution at 
the University of Georgia by the late 1870s, and university of- 
ficials did not interfere with his effort. It is likely, of course, 
that they were sensitive to criticisms leveled at the theory be- 
cause leaders of the state’s Baptist and, especially, Methodist 
colleges were attacking the university on grounds that it was 
too liberal and that it had put them at a competitive disadvan- 
tage because it charged its students no tuition.”° In 1887, that 
concern, not objection to the teaching of evolutionism per se, 
led the faculty in Athens to tell one of the senior orators, Glen 
Waters, that he must omit all reference to religion in his ad- 
dress, which dealt with evolution. Waters appealed to the trus- 
tees, who did not try to get him to change his topic but merely 
sent him a copy of the section of their statutes that forbade any 
references to religion or politics in public comments.”! Accord- 
ing to Reed, a classmate of Waters, the young orator was the 
most intelligent member of his class, and, although not an espe- 
cially gifted speaker, he was unafraid to address a controversial 
topic. In fact, Waters threatened to withdraw as an orator if he 
could not deliver his address uncensored, but a warning that 
his degree would not be awarded if he did so compelled him 
“to cut out some of his statements and to soft-pedal others.”?? 

A local newspaper noted that the faculty censored two par- 
agraphs of Waters’s speech “under the law which forbids any 
reference to politics or religion upon the college stage,” and it 
expressed a hope that “there will be no more trouble” from this 
“worthy and talented young gentleman.”* It is likely that Wa- 


'°Charles M. Strahan, “Dr. Henry Clay White: A Memorial Address,” Georgia Alumni 
Record 8 (February 1928), 113-15, 120. 
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1Reed, “History of the University of Georgia.” 
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**Athens Weekly Banner-Watchman, July 19, 1887. Waters was indeed a bright young 
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ters, a chemistry major, had imbibed his views on evolution 
from White or William Louis Jones or both. Like his cousin 
Joseph LeConte,-Jones had been a student of Agassiz at the 
Lawrence Scientific School. Descriptions of the geology course 
taught at various times by either Jones or White indicate that 
LeConte’s volume in geology was the textbook and that histori- 
cal geology was included in the course.?* However, the record 
does not show whether either Jones or White took a stand on 
the issue of censoring Waters’s speech, but they probably 
agreed with their colleagues that, while Waters was free to talk 
about evolution, he must not bring religion into the address. 
Ironically, one of the members of the Board of Trustees was 
Bishop Beckwith, who probably did not want Waters to offer 
any support of the theory of evolution, but the trustees’s min- 
utes are silent on the matter.?> In any case, the efforts of the 
university’s leaders to suppress Waters’s views likely emanated 
more from fear of a new round of criticism by the denomina- 
tional colleges than from dislike of the topic, for they ultimately 
allowed him to talk on the subject of evolution, even if in a 
modified form. 

Actually, only a few weeks earlier, White had openly avowed 
himself to be an evolutionist. In April 1887, as reported in a 
local newspaper, he explicitly stated that “the record of the 
rocks, preserving the remains of plant and animal life, showed 
a series of developments which established the theory of evolu- 
tion,” which, in his judgment, was a “remarkable theory of the 
creation of the world from the first germ down to the forma- 
tion of man.” Then, as the newspaper reported, “Prof. White 
said he was prepared to accept the theory with its abundant 
evidence and its probable consequences.” Warming to his sub- 
ject but running the risk of displeasing some religious leaders, 
White asserted that theology has “no place in [the] delibera- 


24Annual Announcement of the University of Georgia, with a Catalogue of the Officers and 
Students, Athens, Georgia. Eighty-Sixth Year—1887, 21. 

25A list of trustees is given in the University of Georgia Board of Trustees Minutes, 
July 13, 1887, University of Georgia Archives, University of Georgia Libraries. Neither 
those minutes nor those of the faculty refer to Waters’s speech, probably because the 
officials did not consider it to be a matter of great moment. 
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tions” of scientists about “the natural phenomena” of the earth. 
White remained on reasonably safe grounds, however, for he 
concluded that “the omnipotence, the omniscience and the om- 
nipresence of God [are] all consistent with evolution.” His theis- 
tic view of evolution coincided with that of the Anglican bishop 
Frederick Temple, who, in his book The Relations between Reli- 
gion and Science, published in 1884 (a copy of which White 
owned), concluded that “the doctrine of Evolution leaves the 
argument for an intelligent Creator and Governor of the world 
stronger than it was before.”?* Like most American evolutionists, 
White was a Neo-Lamarckian evolutionist, but he was an 
evolutionist nonetheless. 

Eventually, White came to believe that Charles Darwin was 
one of the four greatest thinkers in the history of civilization, 
ranking him with Aristotle, Sir Isaac Newton, and James Pres- 
cott Joule, as he did in a speech before the Hibernian Society 
of Savannah on March 26, 1890, and in his address at the Ohio 
State University commencement in June 1903.” Then, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1909, White held a special celebration at his home to 
honor the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Darwin. 
White’s inspiration for holding a celebration in Athens may 
have come the previous summer, for he likely read accounts of 
“The Darwin-Wallace Celebration” sponsored by the Linnean 
Society of London on July 1, 1908.78 White certainly had con- 
tacts in London, for the Royal Chemical Society of London had 
elected him to membership on February 16, 1893, and in Sep- 
tember 1903, he had presented a paper at the annual meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Even if he had not learned of the Darwin-Wallace celebration, 
however, he would have known of other efforts to commemo- 


*°Athens Weekly Banner-Watchman, April 5, 1887; Frederick Temple, The Relations 
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On a number of speaking engagements, Henry Clay White 
proclaimed Charles Darwin (above) to be one of the four 
greatest thinkers in the history of civilization. Woodcut after 
1881 photograph, frontispiece of Francis Darwin, ed., The Life 
and Letters of Charles Darwin (New York, 1888). 


rate the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Darwin.”® For 
example, in July 1908, the North American Review had published 
an article by the noted historian William Roscoe Thayer, enti- 
tled “The Centennial of Lincoln and Darwin. ” (Both men were 
born on the same day.) In his essay, Thayer declared that “The 


22>Unidentified newspaper clipping and a copy of the program of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 73rd Annual Meeting, September 10, 1903— 
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Twelfth of February [1909] . . . should be a day of international 
festival, a sort of Pan-Anglo-Saxon reunion, in which the scat- 
tered members of a great race should come together to reaf- 
firm their racial principles.”*° It was a sentiment to which White 
could fully subscribe. 

Other plans to memorialize Darwin were also underway, 
for example, at Columbia University, from which White had 
received an honorary doctorate in May 1908, and at the annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (AAAS), held in Baltimore on the first day of January 
1909.3! A newspaper clipping among White’s papers indicates 
that the contributions of Darwin were to be celebrated 
worldwide.*? Moreover, the New York Times reported on Janu- 
ary 16, 1909 that Columbia University would honor the mem- 
ory of Darwin on the twelfth day of the next month, and by 
then, reports of the AAAS “Centennial Addresses in Honor of 
Charles Darwin” had been noted in the news media.** A two- 
page account of the affair in The Nation went further, however. 
It not only declared that “no really educated man .. . has been 
able to expel from his mind the ideas which Darwin lodged 
there”; it also asserted that “all frank and intelligent theologians 
now admit that the old argument of final causes . . . can no 
longer be employed.”** 

In any case, White was aware of the tributes to Darwin and 
was determined to arrange for a celebration in Athens. Origi- 
nally, he intended to hold the meeting on the campus of the 
University of Georgia. In his opening comments, White noted, 
however, that university chancellor David C. Barrow had re- 
cently cautioned the faculty to follow “‘plain living’ . . . [as] a 
desirable accompaniment of the ‘high thinking’ of University 
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communities.” Thus, observed White, “it would have been im- 
practicable . . . for the University . . . to have arranged for a 
more appropriate observance of the day [of Darwin’s birth].” 
In other words, Barrow was obviously sensitive to the univer- 
sity’s sponsorship of the occasion, and White understood the 
necessity for faculty members to be practical in consideration 
of a potentially controversial celebration. He also understood 
that the public did not always appreciate the desire of university 
professors to consider ideas which might undermine traditional 
views. Apparently, then, Barrow did not want the university’s 
name attached to the celebration, but he gave no indication 
that he wished to censor White’s views on Darwin.*° 
Undeterred by Barrow’s reluctance, White mailed invita- 
tions and issued a notice in the local newspaper about the cele- 
bration, urging the faculties of the university, the State Normal 
School, and the Lucy Cobb Institute, both located in Athens, 
to attend the affair at his home. He opened the celebration 
with a declaration that the Origin of Species was “destined to 
redirect the current of human thought, to open up new av- 
enues of approach to the essential truths of the material, the 
intellectual and the spiritual universe.” In addition, he asserted 
that Darwin’s work had developed “new and enlarged concep- 
tions of the . . . power, the Wisdom and the Beneficence of the 
Divine.” In short, like other Neo-Lamarckians, White was 
championing evolution as a conception that enhanced rather 
than diminished the magnificence of God, and he was arguing 
that Darwin deserved the credit for systematizing and articulat- 
ing the theory. Thus, White was clearly a disciple of Darwin. 
After his introductory comments, White was followed by 
four speakers who addressed the topic of Darwin’s influence 
upon their own disciplines. The speakers were C. K. Nelson, 
long-time Episcopal bishop of the Diocese of Georgia, and, 


*Copy of invitation, unidentified newspaper clipping, and typescript “Introductory 
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Chancellor David C. Barrow (left) expressed concern over university sponsorship of 
White’s centenary celebration of Darwin’s birth. As a result, White held the event at 
his home, where history professor J. H. T. McPherson (right) was among the speakers. 
Both photographs from University of Georgia Archives. 


after 1907, bishop of Atlanta, and three of White’s colleagues: 
John P. Campbell, J.H.T. McPherson and Willis H. Bocock. 
Only the address by Nelson appears to be extant, but, given the 
topics and the training of Campbell and McPherson and that 
White selected them to present lectures, the likelihood is that 
they presented paeans to progress as a result of Darwin’s idea. 
Campbell, a professor of biology, had completed his Ph.D. de- 
gree at Johns Hopkins University, where the theory of evolu- 
tion had gained wide acceptance. There he worked under the 
direction of Henry Newell Martin, who had co-authored a book 
with Darwin’s most ardent disciple, T. H. Huxley, and William 
Keith Brooks, who presented several public lectures on Darwin 
in 1877 and published a book in 1883 in which he explained 
the meaning of Darwin’s theory to the science of heredity. 
Campbell, who had given all of these scholars and the biology 
program at Johns Hopkins University a prominent place in his 
Biological Teaching in the Colleges of the United States (1891), titled 
his address “Darwin and the Doctrine of Organic Evolution.” 
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McPherson, a professor of history, had also earned his Ph.D. 
degree at Johns Hopkins, where he studied with Herbert Bax- 
ter Adams, who was a leading advocate of the “Teutonic” or 
“germ” theory of history, which was grounded in the theory of 
evolution.*” McPherson spoke on “Evolution and the Interpre- 
tation of History.” It seems likely that his comments would 
have been in harmony with those of the distinguished British 
historian J. B. Bury, who delivered an address on “Darwinism 
and History” at Cambridge University’s Darwin celebration in 
1909. Bury praised the theory of evolution for depreciating the 
notion of providential causation, though he rejected the idea 
that Darwinism had made it necessary to view historical devel- 
opment as a consequence of general laws.** To him, and likely 
to McPherson, Darwinism had helped to revolutionize the prac- 
tice of history, but it could not account for contingencies and 
the actions of individuals. Apparently, Bocock, a professor of 
classics, endeavored to demonstrate the ancient lineage of Dar- 
win’s idea, for he titled his address “From the Greeks to Dar- 
win.” 

The final paper, entitled “Darwin’s Place in the History of 
Religious Thought,” was the work of Bishop Nelson, who, iron- 
ically, had succeeded the anti-evolutionist Beckwith. Of Dar- 
win, Bishop Nelson asserted that “no Englishman has more 
truly merited knighthood,” for he was a man of “unwearying 
patience, unflinching fairness and imperturbable honesty in 
judgment.” He noted, however, that two opposing views of 
Darwin’s Origin had sprung up, one by the “materialists . . . to 
support their utter denial of the idea of God,” and the other 
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by those who find “a reciprocally amicable relation between 
Christianity and Darwinism.” The first group, Nelson main- 
tained, utter “dreary expositions” that do not represent the 
views of Darwin, who recognized the Omniscient Creator. In- 
deed, Nelson said, nothing in Darwin’s Origin suggests the 
slightest hostility toward religion. To the critics who argued 
that Darwin’s theory nullifies the Virgin Birth, Nelson re- 
sponded that they failed to realize “two possibilities of develop- 
ment of Species, the one from an inciting principle [within] the 
organism, the other a principle from without.” One can con- 
tinue to believe in miracles, Nelson added, for, following Asa 
Gray, he concluded that Darwin’s theory had done nothing to 
vitiate design in nature.*® In reality, of course, the process of 
natural selection left everything to chance, but Bishop Nelson, 
like his host Henry Clay White and other contemporary Amer- 
ican evolutionists, believed that Darwin had otherwise made a 
case for evolution and that, in fact, evolution was part of the 
Divine Plan. Moreover, they virtually ignored Darwin’s cautious 
use of theistic explanations in the first edition of Origin, being 
satisfied, or so it seems, to highlight Darwin’s terse comment in 
the second edition that life began with the Creator.*° 

White had chosen his speakers with care. Their views cer- 
tainly corresponded with his, and, without question, they ac- 
corded with the prevailing belief in progress. For the egalita- 
rian White and his confreres, it was important to create the 
right environment so that even the person of humblest birth 
could adapt and advance.*! Neo-Lamarckian evolutionists con- 
tinued to believe in the inheritance of acquired characteristics 
long after the German biologist August Weismann had con- 
vincingly argued that the idea was not verifiable. Since the Neo- 
Lamarckians were, in fact, less interested in the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics than they were in the origin of vari- 
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ation, they evidenced little concern over Weismann’s argu- 
ment.* In any case, the Lamarckian view of modifications in 
organisms did not seem, at least on the surface, to be an espe- 
cially dangerous view. To many of the ardent proponents of 
the creationist theory, however, even Neo-Lamarckian evolu- 
tion violated the Mosaic account in the Book of Genesis. 
Nevertheless, in 1909 University of Georgia officials toler- 
ated the teaching of the theory of evolution, as they had been 
doing for over thirty years. In fact, at some point late in the 
1870s or in the early 1880s, they had permitted someone, prob- 
ably William Louis Jones, to commission the painting of a unique 
fresco on the ceiling of the geology lecture room (located in the 
north wing of the present Academic Building), which depicted 
the evolution of species. Thomas Reed recalled, “the ceiling 
presented a sight such as no mortal had ever looked upon else- 
where. The entire space was covered with a beautifully painted 
design, representing the evolution of life through all the 
geologic or zoologic ages.” Reed added, “a small circle in the 
center depicted what appeared to be forms of spermatozoa, 
while in concentric circles about four feet wide, separated into 
segments, were portrayed primitive types of life. Each segment 
of each circle was made typical of a particular stage of evolu- 
tion.” Remarkably, that fresco remained on the ceiling until it 
was painted over in the 1940s—and then, apparently only be- 
cause of the necessity of maintaining the building, not for 
reasons of censoring the idea it portrayed.** The university had 
also permitted the student magazine to publish a pro-evolution 
article in 1891. Its author, identified only by his initials, stated 
that the question of “the origin of species” is one that concerns 
many scientists, and he declared that the theory “advanced by 
the great apostle of evolution [i.e., Darwin] . . . has found many 
disciples.” The student writer added that “this earth, with all 
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its varied flora and fauna, owes its existence to ‘Natural Selec- 
tion,’” but he maintained that “there is design in every created 
thing” and that “Design implies intelligence,” which signifies a 
Supreme Being.** 

At the same time that White was commemorating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Darwin, the Unitarian 
church in Atlanta was hearing a similar message from the Rev- 
erend John W. Rowlett. “Mr. Darwin,” declared Rowlett, “was 
the greatest naturalist of the nineteenth century,” and his On- 
gin of Species was “the greatest book of the century.” The theory 
of evolution, Rowlett asserted, “is now an established fact,” and 
Unitarians look upon Darwin “as one of God’s great religious 
teachers, a mental and spiritual emancipator.”* Certainly, this 
view was distasteful to many evangelicals in Georgia. Yet, they 
seemed to tolerate the advocacy of evolution by a professor at 
the state’s university. Of course, they could not deny that White 
was a firm believer in God. Just as importantly, they took com- 
fort in White’s use of the theory of evolution to justify racial 
differences, as did virtually all evolutionists of the late 
nineteenth century. Indeed, White’s views on race varied little 
from those of Joseph LeConte, whose works the chemist 
praised in his biographical sketch of LeConte for the Library of 
Southern Literature, published in 1907.4 

As early as 1900, White had touted the superiority of white 
Americans, whom he viewed as lineal descendants of “the Celt, 
the Saxon, and the Teuton” and their “racial kindred,” the 
Greeks, who, in his judgment, not only produced the first 
philosopher and the first poet but also developed special intel- 
lectual traits that passed on to the Celts, the Saxons, and the 
Teutons. Three years later, in a commencement address at the 
University of the South, White told the graduating seniors that 
they were “closest akin, perhaps, to the parent stock by purity 
of blood.” The Greeks produced Aristotle, and the Saxon- 
Teutonic line produced Newton, Joule, and Darwin, the great- 
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est thinkers in western civilization, White maintained. 
Moreover, the western tradition has produced “the ethical 
man.” Indeed, declared White, “the predestined course of his- 
tory. . . [has been] the evolution of ethical man,” which has led 
to “the understanding of nature.” By the “survival of the fit- 
test,” that is, the “ethical development” of western man, he 
added, have arisen the Shakespeares and the great nations of 
the world. It was therefore the burden of young men like those 
in Sewanee to teach the lessons of modern commerce, industry, 
and science and to “spiritualize the modern energies.”*” In 
short, the fittest had a mission to perform. 

White was mixing the Darwinian theory of evolution by nat- 
ural selection with the Lamarckian view of evolution by adapta- 
tion to environment, of course, but then Darwin himself had 
originally accepted Lamarck’s view as one factor in evolution. 
Moreover, for contemporary evolutionists who developed similar 
racial views, consistency was not necessarily a virtue. Ironically, 
only a few days earlier, Alexander C. Garrett, Episcopal bishop 
of the Diocese of Dallas, Texas, had delivered the baccalaureate 
address at Sewanee, and noted that “the transmission of acquired 
qualities is denied by the most competent evolutionists who have 
rejected all this finespun theory” of those who argue otherwise. 
Apparently, Bishop Garrett was aware of August Weismann’s 
refutation of the transmissibility of acquired characteristics but, 
if White heard or knew of Garrett’s comments or if he knew 
of Weismann’s argument, he did not change his view.** As a 
Neo-Lamarckian he was sure that evolution was synonymous 
with progress, whether physical or cultural. 

The paucity of White’s personal papers makes it difficult to 
determine how much time and effort the celebrated chemist 
devoted to advocating the theory of evolution after the Darwin 
celebration in his home in 1909. He continued to embrace the 
theory in 1922, however, for in an address that year to the 
graduating class of the University of Georgia, he equated evolu- 
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tion with human progress. “The evolution of human institu- 
tions,” he said, “bears many close resemblances to the evolution 
of living organisms.” Closely following the views of LeConte, 
White argued that the theory of evolution applied to culture as 
well as to species. Furthermore, like LeConte and other Neo- 
Lamarckians, he explained human life as a sort of vital energy. 
It was the task of the biologist to “discern . . . the mechanism 
of form and structure,” but the biologist understands that form 
and structure are controlled by “an intangible impulse, an inner 
urge, the nature of which no naturalist has ever yet discovered 
and which . . . differentiates that which we call Life from the 
grosser materials and movements of the Universe.” Thus, to 
White, God had imbued man with an “inner urge,” which He 
had allowed to vary among the races, fixing it most strongly in 
the Celtic-Saxon-Teutonic line. Moreover, He had arranged 
for that force to be influenced by environment. In the western 
world, argued White, man had adapted best to his environment 
and thus evolved further than the black man, the Oriental, and 
the Slav. For White, mixing metaphors, it was in the West that 
“the intellectual and spiritual stream . . . [has pressed] onward 
and upward to the commanding heights.”49 His view was not 
unique; other contemporary American racial theorists, like 
Theodore Roosevelt, espoused the same idea.*° 

Of course, White needed to show how war fitted into the 
stream of evolution. He explained that “in all evolutionary pro- 
cesses there come crises when severe tests apply and dramatic 
manifestation is made of the fitness or unfitness of the agencies 
engaged.” Thus, he declared that Georgia and the other south- 
ern states had undergone the test of fitness by civil war. That 
war, in his judgment, had tested “religion and morality,” but 
the “infractions and deviations” from the stream of evolution 
brought on by the war had only strengthened religion and mo- 
rality in the South.*! Yet, White understood the destructiveness 
of war, and he could not support “tooth and claw” as a way to 
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Professor White’s views on evolution were 
influenced by those of an earlier University 
of Georgia professor, geologist Joseph 
LeConte (right). White, like LeConte, be- 
lieved that Darwinian evolution was as ap- 
plicable to cultural progress as to the phys- 
ical development of species. Photograph of 
LeConte (ca. 1900) courtesy of Carolyn S. 
McMillan. 





evolutionary progress. Indeed, he had become active in the 
peace movement, and in 1908, in an address at the Lake 
Mohonk (New York) Conference on International Arbitration, 
on the role of the American college in promoting international 
arbitration, White spoke of “the horrors, the miseries, the in- 
humanities and the crimes attendant upon war,” and he noted 
“the fighting instinct inherited from our far-back ancestors.” 
Four years later, again at the Lake Mohonk Conference, he 
argued that international arbitration is the only way to end the 
current preparations for war.” 

By implication, then, the process of evolution was gradually 
ridding humankind of its instinct for fighting and developing 
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the trait of reasoning. Furthermore, White believed that the 
scholar would play a significant role in developing the power 
of reasoning; as he had noted much earlier in an address before 
his colleagues associated with American colleges of agriculture, 
the scholar “is an evolution; a differentiation from among his 
fellows; a survival of the best among a host.” The scholar is not 
born but evolves “from the whole race of men; ... within each 
individual intellect of the human race may lie his promise.” 
Thus, averred White, “the university must, therefore, be an 
institution of the people, not an institution of class.” For White 
this process was an evolution of the mind through the right 
environment blended with a survival of the fittest for the pur- 
pose of enhancing culture and human welfare. After the world 
went to war in 1914, White was likely less optimistic about the 
decline of the instinctual trait for fighting. Upon the entry of 
the United States into the war in 1917, White stated that “we 
are engaged in a fearful conflict with the Powers of Darkness 
. . . [but] a Just and Omnipotent God will cause the right to 
prevail.” For White, God continued to possess the power to 
intervene in the process of evolution, but, incognizant of the 
inconsistency of his statement with the theory of evolution, 
even if by divine design, White referred to the importance of 
prayer to God to end the threat to “our Civilization, our Liber- 
ties, and our Faith.” White was not a pacifist, but he viewed the 
use of force as being necessary only when barbarism threatened 
civilization.®® 

White played a role in the formation of the Georgia 
Academy of Sciences in 1922.° By then the opposition of Chris- 
tian fundamentalists to the theory of evolution had grown im- 
mensely, and the members of the academy expressed concern 
over the possibility of state legislation that would hinder the 
teaching of the theory of evolution. They supported the resolu- 
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tion of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence which held that “the evidences in favor of the evolution 
of man are sufficient to convince every scientist of note in the 
world” and that the theory of evolution enhanced the develop- 
ment of knowledge. In a separate statement, the Academy ex- 
pressed concern that critics were “unjustly classif[ying] the con- 
scientious teacher of the theory . . . with the atheist and agnostic 

. [while, in fact] many of the best and greatest Christian 
leaders believe in evolution.”®5 

It was a stand that no doubt pleased White. When White 
died in 1927, however, university chancellor Charles M. Snel- 
ling made no reference to his advocacy of evolutionism. He 
praised White as a national leader in education, called him “a 
gifted and prolific” writer, and referred to him as a “leader in 
the peace movement.” But he judiciously ignored White’s sup- 
port of the theory of evolution.®* It was not the time to refer 
to a view that had become anathema to a large segment of 
southern society. Memories of White as Darwin’s disciple in 
Georgia faded thereafter, but the record remains, providing 
evidence that for half a century an ardent believer in God was 
an avowed evolutionist and that he advocated evolutionism with 
impunity at a major southern university. 
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Review Essay 
Lillian Smith: Cassandra in Dixie 
By BRUCE CLAYTON 


How Am I to Be Heard? Letters of Lillian Smith. Edited with an 
introduction by Margaret Rose Gladney. (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1993. Pp. xx, 384. Illustrations, 
notes, index. $34.95.) 


Do many people today still remember and read Lillian 
Smith? Many feminists do; so do some southern liberals and 
professors searching for a usable past or that elusive thing called 
the southern mind. In 1944, her novel Strange Fruit was a much 
talked about best seller. It made some folks squirm; it was con- 
troversial, some said obscene; for a brief while the post office 
agreed. The novel is a melancholy tale of illicit interracial love, 
a tragedy that ends with a lynching. Boston banned it. Atlanta, 
basking in the warm, romantic glow of Margaret Mitchell and 
Gone With the Wind (the book and the film), sold the book but 
snubbed the author. Five years later the north Georgia writer, 
who hurled her thunderbolts from atop Old Screamer Moun- 
tain where she ran a girl’s camp, struck again with Killers of the 
Dream. It was an autobiographical kamikaze work that slammed 
racial segregation at every turn and warned darkly that Dixie’s 
holy trinity of white supremacy, worship of (white) women, 
and fervid religion corrupted the soul and emasculated the 
dream of decency and freedom. 

Lillian Smith was a brave, lonely voice crying out against 
racism and Jim Crow, and other forms of oppression, from as 
early as the 1930s. That was decades before the majority of 
white “liberals” (most of whom preferred to be called “moder- 
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ates”) could bear to think of a South without segregation; blacks 
were denied the ballot, forced to drink from water fountains 
marked “colored,? and relegated to separate and wretchedly 
inadequate schools. When the civil rights movement shifted 
into social activism in 1955 in Montgomery, Alabama, Smith 
embraced the crusade. The historic Supreme Court ruling of 
1954 was “every child’s Magna Charta,” she announced in the 
New York Times, in a letter the Atlanta Constitution apparently 
refused to publish. She then went straight to her writing desk 
to produce Now Is the Time (1955). This passionate tract pleaded 
with the white South to do the right thing. If these or few of 
her other published writings (before her death from cancer in 
1966) matched the power of her first two books, it was not for 
lack of intensity or feeling. 

But how well do we know this Cassandra in Dixie? Her one 
major biographer, Anne C. Loveland, concentrated on the pub- 
lic person—what she did, her books, their reception, her repu- 
tation.’ But the private individual, the woman within, the per- 
son who once confided to a friend that she was an enigma, even 
to herself, has proved elusive. “To tell the truth,” she once 
wrote late in life, “I have so many selves that I wonder how I’d 
do an autobiography,” and then added mysteriously: “I have 
touched the fringes of hell again and again and almost once or 
twice barely touch[ed] the edge of heaven” (p. 333). 

Whatever did “Miss Lil,” as she was known to neighbors 
and several generations of campers and their parents, mean? 
And what prompted someone so gracious, so decorous, so 
properly dressed and conventionally coiffured (she certainly 
didn’t look like a wild woman) to write those fierce books? And 
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Lillian Smith, so gracious and lady-like in 
demeanor and appearance, could also be 
ferocious in both her published and pri- 
vate denunciations of racism and other 
forms of human oppression. Photograph 
courtesy of Hargrett Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library, University of Georgia Libraries. 





never marry? And live up on that mountain with her long-time 
companion and fellow writer, Paula Snelling? 

There are answers lurking in How Am I To Be Heard?, a 
judicious sampling of Lillian Smith’s letters, intelligently edited, 
introduced, and annotated by Margaret Rose Gladney. Glad- 
ney, an Alabama scholar who has been studying and writing 
about Smith for some years, has selected 157 representative 
letters from 1,500 known to exist. Smith was a prodigious, old- 
fashioned correspondent, and had it not been for two fires— 
one set by vandals in 1955, the other set some time earlier by 
Smith and Snelling to burn their letters so the world would 
never know about their forbidden love for each other—Smith’s 
manuscripts and unpublished works would be an even greater 
trove, and her life much more amply documented and more 
inviting to biographers and social historians. 

Even so, Gladney’s choices provide substantial insight into 
Smith’s mind and psyche. She was the soul of idealism. An 
invigorating optimism controlled her heart and guided her 
mind even as she battled cancer from the mid-1950s on. Her 
love of the South, when combined with her abiding conviction 
that ordinary southerners wanted to be humane, even toward 
their black neighbors, allowed her to look bravely at the South’s 
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scars and speak candidly, hoping her words could be a healing 
salve. She yearned to do good, to be a voice of reason, to lead. 
She believed passionately that writers could meld social uplift 
and imagination and produce art. In that she was very much a 
child of her era, the 1930s, but closer to John Steinbeck than 
to William Faulkner. If the daunting goal of wrenching art 
from outraged morality and protest proved unreachable and 
diminished her literary stature, her published correspondence 
may revive her reputation as a thinker and author. Her private 
utterances have a fresh, authentic voice, a personal immediacy, 
and point to depths of conflicting emotions, not all of which 
would she ever resolve. 

Smith’s surviving manuscripts document her mature years, 
with the largest number of letters dating since the fire of 1955. 
Killers of the Dream is ostensibly her life story, but it should be 
read as a psychological profile of a sexually repressive, segre- 
gated, bi-racial society. The book, some articles, and some frag- 
mentary autobiographical manuscripts constitute the sources 
for her life before her writing career began in 1936 when she 
and Snelling founded the quarterly, Pseudopodia.? That quirky 
title was quickly changed to North Georgia Review and in 1942, 
to South Today. Loveland gave less than twenty pages to Smith’s 
formative years—her birth in Jasper, Florida, in 1897; the fam- 
ily’s move to Clayton, Georgia in 1912; Smith’s meager formal 
education; two stints at Baltimore’s Peabody Conservatory of 
Music (1917-1918, 1919-1922); three years of teaching at a mis- 
sion school in China; and her reluctant return in 1925 to help 
her ailing parents run Laurel Falls Girls Camp. She purchased 
the facilities from her father in 1928 and assumed complete 
control of the camp. Royalties from Strange Fruit, plus a gener- 
ous publisher’s advance to write another novel, allowed her to 
discontinue the quarterly in 1946 and the camp three years 
later. 

Lillian Smith was possessed by seriousness, dedicated to her 
writing and civil rights—which were often the same thing— 
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and usually frank in her opinions, whether she was talking to 
a friend or Martin Luther King, Jr. Yet she was always, as are 
many creative people, in the grip of her feelings. With money, 
she was generous almost to a fault. She could also be a warm, 
supportive friend. But even with friends, she was prickly and 
overly sensitive; she resented the slightest criticism or failure 
to “understand” or value her work. In her comments on other 
writers, however, particularly those whom she considered com- 
petitors, she was critical to the point of nastiness. In everything, 
she was opinionated, sometimes paranoid—though she was jus- 
tified in the 1940s and 1950s in thinking that Atlanta’s Ralph 
McGill and other white males like Hodding Carter loathed her 
and much that she stood for or represented in her personal 
life. She was extremely jealous of her reputation—what writer 
isn’t?—but her outbursts about her critics frequently betrayed 
a fragile, easily bruised ego. Did she laugh or smile much? Not 
often. To her, life was real, life was earnest. 

Smith’s letters provide these and other such insights into 
her personality and mind. There are fleeting, but revealing 
hints about her secret sexual life with Snelling. But mainly 
white-hot anger about racism singes her pages and competes 
with her tough love of the South and her stern desire to add 
understanding to judgment. She felt compelled, given her own 
racial emancipation, to grab and shake white southerners and 
show them the error of their ways, to document the destructive- 
ness of racism. This was obviously the case in Strange Fruit. Yet 
she bristled when anyone, even admiring reviewers, concen- 
trated on the obvious, overriding theme of race. Race, racial 
prejudice, “the Negro problem,” as whites said—these were in- 
cidentals; her novel was about the human condition. She 
groused about being pigeonholed or labeled that little southern 
lady who was “for” Negroes. She was for the human race, for 
all people. To the end of her days, she resented the judgment 
that Strange Fruit was a racial novel. She could never under- 
stand why liberals applauded it as more of a good deed than a 
good novel. Reading the letters carefully and taking her com- 
ments seriously, one senses why she might have thought of the 
novel as a parable of clandestine and forbidden love. 
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Yet in 1942, two years before the book was published, she 
told Walter White of the NAACP that “My theme is basically 
concerned with the effect upon not only lives but minds and 
emotions which the concept of race in the South has. It is an 
indictment of the church in the South and I imagine the thesis 
is fairly apparent that the author doesn’t think it is possible for 
a white person to be a Christian in the South; and hard for 
Negroes to be” (p. 55). 

A decade later, upon finishing Now Is The Time, she replied 
to Lawrence S. Kubie, a prominent New York psychoanalyst 
who prized her novel, that while she had not originally in- 
tended to “solve the ‘color problem,” many of the appreciative 
reviews made her weep for joy. “I did not even realize myself 
the urgency of the color problem until I was two-thirds through 
the book. My own book converted me to the importance, the 
urgency and, indeed, the universality of this ‘problem.’” Even 
so, she maintained staunchly to the end, her novel was a “fan- 
tasy,” with every character in it “myself or a mirror in which I 
looked at myself” (p. 167). 

She thought that at the time and in retrospect, or wanted 
to think that as she sorted out her experiences to discover what 
she had “really” intended. (It should be remembered that 
Smith had a tempermental artist’s penchant for dramatizing 
herself as misunderstood, or worse, persecuted.) As the years 
went by, and her anger about her literary reputation continued 
to fade, she was even more adamant that she was deliberately 
misunderstood and therefore “low rated.” 

Two letters from 1961 underscore her frustrations and 
temper. That year, Jerry Bick, a film agent, wrote to her about 
the possibility of selling the film rights to Strange Fruit. His 
suggestion that she should expect only a modest fee rekindled 
her frustrations, hurt feelings and fury. She needed two ful- 
some missives to get him properly rebuked. She was not about 
to give her book away. “I know that Strange Fruit is an American 
classic and will in literary history and social history be consid- 
ered so. Just now, it is being pushed aside, covered with silence, 
because it struck so deeply into white culture, laying bare so 
many of our self-destructive values and intellectual habits” (p. 
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278). She and her book—and her destiny—said she crossly, 
should be compared to Herman Melville and Moby Dick. 

Her second letter really dripped with vitriol. Bick had obvi- 
ously been listening to these white men who were still attacking 
her. (She passed over in silence the stinging complaint from 
some blacks that her novel was highly racist. Nonnie Anderson, 
the young black woman at the center of the drama, is a bright 
college graduate; yet she works uncomplainingly as a domestic 
and does nothing with her life but wait, as though in a swoon, 
for Tracy Deen, her shallow white lover from across the tracks. 
Just what Nonnie, or anyone, would have seen in this marsh- 
mallow of a man is never explained, and the novel suffers badly 
as a result.) 

Smith railed about the “tremendous anger against me felt 
by many white men not because of racial ideology but because 
I told their sex secrets—and secrets that are not too bright and 
honorable to look at.” When the right offer from Hollywood 
came, and it would, she said, then she would allow a film ver- 
sion. She was no “has-been,” she would have everybody know. 
“In my own opinion, some day I rather think Strange Fruit and 
Killers of the Dream will give me the Nobel Prize. I am patient; 
I know my worth; I know my historical value to this country; 
and I don’t have to sign [anyone’s] contract” (pp. 287-88). 

Smith’s hurt feelings and dogged belief in the worth of her 
book is understandable, even praiseworthy. (Nietzsche says that 
artists simply cannot have too much ego, cannot believe too 
much in themselves: the world bulges with critics who live only 
to hurt and destroy.) But even Smith’s fondest admirers must 
wonder what was in her mind when she wrote that if filmed, 
the book “should, under no circumstances, be a ‘race’ play. It 
should avoid this stereotype like poison” (pp. 287-88). She then 
suggested that the role of Nonnie should be played by a prom- 
inent white actress, or an Asian or European, perhaps the Ital- 
ian star, Sophia Loren. The “role is too hurting for an Amer- 
ican Negro to do well” (p. 280). Since virtually every major 
scene and line of dialogue in the novel depend upon the race 
of the two star-crossed lovers, Smith’s suggestion about Non- 
nie’s role must have completely mystified Bick (or anyone) who 
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was not privy to her notion that the book was a “fantasy” based 
on her life. 

When she finished Strange Fruit in the early 1940s, Smith 
resolved to be done with thinking about race and improving 
the human race. She announced she was putting a clamp on 
“Martha,” the rational, critical half of her personality. From 
now on “Mary,” the artistic, imaginative storyteller struggling 
to find a voice in Smith’s writing, would be given free rein. 
Martha was rules and conscience, the super-ego working over- 
time; Mary was play and abandon, the libido in action. Given 
that perception of her duality, Smith embodied what Nietzsche 
Saw as an ancient conflict in western art: the struggle between 
the Apollonian regard for reason and right conduct and the 
Dionysian desire to play, to dance, in the frenzy of joy. 

To Smith’s annoyance, the critics assumed Strange Fruit had 
been written by Martha, stern voice of duty and right conduct. 
But she would show her critics by unleashing Mary by return- 
ing and finishing “Julia,” a novella begun in the 1930s. “Julia,” 
she told her publisher upon accepting an advance of $10,000 
in 1947, “is about a woman made so empty because her men 
filled her so completely with their dreams that she had no room 
to grow. In the big sense, it is a study of the role of Madonna 
worship in Western culture” (p. 116). Now as Mary, says editor 
Gladney, Smith could concentrate not on race but gender. 

But no. The domineering Martha reasserted control. “Julia” 
went back into the drawer, and Martha wrote Killers of the 
Dream, placing race and its debilitating effects on gender and 
sex at the center of the southern experience. It was a book she 
felt an inner compulsion to write. As she would later say to 
Carson McCullers, she wrote not to give answers but to find 
them, and discover what she truly believed. But the writing 
proved difficult. So many “ghosts” crowded into her mind, 
ghosts that crippled the mind and soul. It was “the hardest of 
all books for me to write,” she remembered, because “it stirred 
deep and dangerous memories” (p. 115). 

She came to terms with her religious, right-thinking father 
(whom she deeply admired, but who was a double-barreled 
“Martha,” to be sure). But she could not summon up the cour- 
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age, or emotional strength, to confront her mother directly, 
portraying her merely as an obedient wife and conventionally 
nice person. Smith was never close to her mother (who died in 
1938) and needed years to accept her lack of real affection for 
her. But in Killers of the Dream Smith vented her repressed hos- 
tilities in a devastatingly critical chapter on “Southern Women,” 
castigating them for, among other things, imposing their social 
timidity and sexual repression on their children. 

Later, in correspondence with Kubie, the psychiatrist, she 
dealt as frankly as possible with her feelings. “In Kullers of the 
Dream | explored the depths with some thoroughness, I think. 
I realized the symbolic significance of darkness, body openings, 
etc. I also stressed the interrelatedness of the body image and 
Puritanism. I stressed the effect of our bi-racial childhood, our 
colored and white mothers, our proximity to the black breast 
of our nurse, the black hand that bathed us, etc. I stressed the 
ambivalence in white southern men and women who had had 
a nurse in childhood. . . ” (p 167). 

But Killers of the Dream made clear her conviction that racial 
prejudice, even when held by benign people like her parents, 
was intricately, and destructively, intertwined with assumptions 
about sex. In this she was hardly alone in her generation; Cash’s 
imaginative speculations about the white South’s attachment to 
“gyneolatry” comes to mind. But Smith saw far more deeply 
than W. J. Cash or any of her contemporaries into what this 
meant for women. Had she probed further into the depths of 
Dixie’s deep need to keep white women on a pedestal while 
looking away from white men crossing the racial tracks she 
might have written a masterpiece. 

She was also, of course, as well prepared intellectually and 
as emancipated emotionally as any other white critic of her 
time to continue probing the depths of racism. Yet once again, 
as she put the finishing touches on Killers of the Dream, she cried 
out: “I hope to God I am through with race when I finish this 
book. I feel that I have had a thorough breakdown myself and 
I hope it purges me of certain guilts, and so on, forever!” 
Maybe she needed, as William James would say, a “moral holi- 
day” from seriousness. She knew she had to laugh or cry at her 
slavish devotion to Martha and the dark humor of her predica- 
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ment. She reported to her editor that when she told her secre- 
tary—“southern, smalltown, sweet and sensitive, and often 
whitefaced after_a day’s work on this thing’—that her next 
project would be a cookbook, “she beamed and whispered, ‘Oh, 
yes, please” (pp. 125-26). 

But there would be no cookbook in her future. A woman 
of great compassion, she knew that it was one thing to be 
“against” racism because of what it did to whites—traditionally, 
the unifying assumption of moderates and liberals—and quite 
another to care about, or even give any thought to what blacks 
endured. Like W. J. Cash and very few other white southern- 
ers, She knew that the white South did not have a clue about 
what blacks thought or felt. But unlike Cash and virtually every 
white moderate or liberal, she made it her business to try to 
find out. Starting in the 1930s and continuing on down 
through the 1950s she convened interracial gatherings, usually 
of black and white women, at her mountaintop home. For sev- 
eral summers, she and Snelling traveled extensively through 
the South listening and learning from the black community. 
Smith returned from such trips full of despair, but buoyed by 
the courage of blacks to endure. 

After addressing a black audience in 1944 she cried out to 
a close friend that blacks “are a people almost without hope, 
and desperately searching for ‘a Messiah.’ Even a white one!” 
People like herself had to speak out. “Somehow white people 
must be shown what is happening to the minds and emotions 
of the Negroes. We have 13 million people on our hands who 
are heartsore and almost hopeless and desperate” (p. 79). 

Not surprisingly, she declined an invitation that year to join 
the Southern Regional Council, a moderate organization not 
yet ready to abandon Jim Crow. “We simply cannot turn away 
and refuse to look at what segregation is doing to the personal- 
ity and character of every child, every grown up, white and 
colored, in the South today,” she replied. “Segregation is 
spiritual lynching. The lynched and the lynchers are our 
people” (p. 87). 

Her anger at American racism was such that she refused to 
support American involvement in World War II. She would 
play no part in her country’s hypocrisy. Fascism was despicable, 
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but joining the war effort would only divert attention from 
racism at home. Still she understood, she told her friend 
Eleanor Roosevelt in 1942, why blacks were willing to serve. 
“There is something heartbreakingly valiant about the young 
of the Negro race, so eager to prove to white America their 
willingness to die for a country which has given them only 
scraps from the white folks’ democracy.” But she knew there 
was “resentment” too, “a quiet, strong resentment, running like 
a deep stream through their minds and hearts; something I think 
few white Americans are aware of, or want to face” (p. 58). 

Now and then, her white neighbors grumbled about her 
views and interracial gatherings. But for the most part they 
accepted Miss Lil—a fact she loved to point to as proof that the 
ordinary white southerner would be fine if demagogues would 
just shut up. Occasionally someone made a nasty remark, but 
even then she felt comfortable enough to shrug it off. In 1947, 
when her brother, Frank, was running for re-election to a 
county office and attacking white supremacy, a rumor spread 
that she had entertained “hundreds” of black women at a re- 
cent conference and has even been seen kissing some of them. 
But her neighbors, she reported proudly to a friend, rose up 
and said it wasn’t so. One “of the old female gossips” knew it 
couldn’t be true because Lil did not have room for “hundreds” 
of guests. As for kissing, why, “Lil doesn’t kiss anybody except 
an occasional child. . . .” Another “poor old sister who was 
determined to do her part in my defense,” Smith chuckled, 
said “‘I bet it was Jews she kissed anyway; Jews and “darkies” 
(her word) look a lot alike in the twilight. I bet it was that’” (p. 
118). 

Sull, such moments of levity were rare. Usually, she could 
not contain her anger, privately or publicly. There was nothing 
funny—or forgivable—about the “timidity of our liberals” to 
condemn segregation or the demagogues exploiting Jim Crow, 
she said in a long letter published in the New York Times in 
March 1948. In January, President Truman had condemned 
segregation in his State of the Union address. In February, he 
indicated that he meant what he said. He sent Congress a civil 
rights package with teeth in it; now everybody knew that he 
was going to do something about what FDR had merely talked 
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Lillian Smith met frequently with black groups, often returning from such encounters 
in despair at their plight, but buoyed by their courage. This 1945 gathering took place 
in the home of Sarah Spencer Washington in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Photograph 
courtesy of the Hargrett Rare Book and Manuscript Library. 


about in general ways. Segregationist diehards like Senator 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, sensing that this presi- 
dent meant business, began to plot the Dixiecrat revolt. 

Why were the South’s liberals so timid, Smith wondered 
before loosing her blast that further convinced many white 
southerners that she was a reckless Cassandra: “It is hard to 
understand such timidity at a time like this, unless we re- 
member that Georgia, U.S.A., still has a lot in common with 
Georgia, U.S.S.R” (p. 119). A decade later, following the bomb- 
ing of an Atlanta synagogue—an outrage that would one day 
serve as the inspiration for Driving Miss Daisy—Smith allowed 
herself to hope that perhaps the bombing had awakened “At- 
lanta’s best people” who for too long “had been moral zeroes” 
(py 227). 

But Lillian Smith’s mind went much deeper than anger at 
oppressors or sympathy for their victims. Her genius and great- 
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ness of soul was her abiding sensitivity, her empathy, her 
heartfelt willingness to try to put herself in the other’s shoes. 
For her, the long-oppressed black southerner was the white 
South’s inescapable other. Doubtless, as a woman who was fre- 
quently dismissed as “odd,” she saw something of herself in 
those whose “difference” in pigmentation prohibited them 
from voicing their true thoughts or living out their hidden 
feelings. 

“It must be subtly frustrating to an intelligent Negro to be 
told by his white friends, by those white Americans who hon- 
estly believe in and cherish democracy,” she wrote during 
World War II, “that although the Negro should be given democ- 
racy he hasn’t the right to protest his lack of it” (p. 66). In 1946 
when Eugene Talmadge conducted a racist campaign in his 
quest for the governorship, Smith publicly charged him with 
“scattering bacteria” over the state, infecting everyone with 
sickness. As she would do so sensitively in Killers of the Dream, 
she thought of the harm racism inflicted on the South’s chil- 
dren. “White children swelling with arrogance over having a 
white skin; colored children shamed to the bone over being 
‘colored.’ White children overhearing ‘nigger’ jokes . . . colored 
children overhearing bitter reactions from their folks” (pp. 
103-104). 

How do blacks stand it, she wondered. To her, they were 
so many profiles in courage. In the 1950s, as the civil rights 
movement cranked up and she battled the pain of cancer, she 
took strength from the oppressed souls of black folks. “Always, 
when it begins to get hard, I remember the Negroes: all the 
Negroes who have lived in insecurity in the South and North; 
all who have taken snubs and humiliations day after day, some- 
times for a lifetime.” Smith was responding to a plea from a 
northern educator seeking funds that would enable Alabama 
activists, Clifford and Virginia Durr, to send their child to a 
private school in the North and escape the local hardships of 
being the daughter of white pariahs. Smith was sympathetic to 
the Durrs’ plight. She tried to think of northern friends who 
might contribute, but her mind turned to the black children 
trapped in segregated schools. “It cannot be any harder for 
Virginia’s child than it is for thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of Negro children. We must see it in perspective [em- 
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phasis mine]; and we whites must be willing to endure, willing 
to suffer a bit...” (pp. 173-74). 

No wonder waves of emotions swept over Smith when she 
read John Howard Griffin’s poignant book, Black Like Me 
(1961). Griffin a conscience-stricken white Texan, had secreted 
himself away, shaved his head and, through a tortuous process, 
had his skin dyed brown. Even old friends failed to recognize 
him and assumed he was a black man. He then toured the 
South for six weeks, experiencing the humiliations African 
Americans felt every moment, every day. His heart-wrenching 
account of his sojourn on the other side, in Black Like Me, 
shocked a good part of the nation. At first, Smith was put off 
by the title, and refused to read it. Then, at the urging of 
friends and a letter from Griffin saying how much he liked 
Killers of the Dream, Smith started the book. She was mes- 
merized; she could not put it down. “I felt a knife was turning 
in my heart and mind. I sat here, afterward, feeling we white 
southerners did not deserve even mercy; we do not deserve 
life; we are soft and rotten to the core, we put sugar in rotted 
wounds and think we are doing something highly healing and 
civilized, and bow down to our own futility” (p. 292). 

Smith’s outpouring of feelings reveals more than her vol- 
canic temperament or even her identification with the oppressed 
other. Griffin made her realize all the more how little people 
know, how blinkered was intelligence, how bounded the mind 
is by time and space, and how limited the mind was by abstrac- 
tions. Her reaction to Black Like Me revealed the strikingly mod- 
ernist cast of her mind. She sensed, once again, that the quest 
for certitude was “absurd,” part and parcel of the futile human 
desire to “prove” everything, and to substitute some abstrac- 
tion, like “the Negro,” for thinking and feeling. Life was in 
flux, nothing was permanent; human beings were “intricate 
and complex”— and unfinished, that was the awful beauty of 
life. To accept all that and “the uncertainty principle which 
Heisenberg writes about so elegantly” was the hallmark of the 
modernist mind and what it meant to “belong to the 20th cen- 
tury.” 

None of this did Smith find depressing. She thought others, 
too, should find it liberating; maybe then they could begin to 
understand how humans should hurl abstractions aside and 
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simply be and accept each other. “I wish I never had to hear 
the words race relations again; or segregation or integration, or 
rights. I long to be free to be human—and I have never been, 
and I know it” (pp. 292-93). She who lived a secret life with 
another woman—in the South, in America, as late as 1961— 
had never been free, and she knew it. 

But to be free, that was Lillian Smith’s goal—for herself, for 
the benighted South, for everyone. That dream, and the intel- 
lectual foundation her letters reveal, leads to the answer to one 
big question surrounding Lillian Smith. What accounts for her 
racial emancipation? Loveland finds the answer in Smith’s early 
experiences outside the South—in Baltimore and New York 
and, particularly in China, where she saw, at an impressionable 
age, great social injustices, racism, and inequalities of wealth. 
Morton Sosna argues that “evangelistic religion” lay at the heart 
of her liberalism and need to issue jeremiads—how else explain 
that she “fought segregation with the fervor of a fundament- 
list preacher attacking sin” (p. 197). Both are probably partly 
right. Smith frequently credited Gandhi with enlarging her 
sympathies and helping her to see prejudice more clearly. 
There are references to “God” in her letters, but they are vague 
and fugitive. She approached all of life with a reverence in her 
heart for religious feeling, and a roaming mysticism in her 
mind—particularly in her later years. But she was never con- 
ventionally religious and her letters provide little evidence that 
her grounding in southern Methodism did much more than 
impart a moralistic tone to her public voice. 

Like many secular intellectuals of the era who had discarded 
their religious upbringing, Smith read Paul Tillich in the late 
1950s and early 1960s (in particular, Tillich’s highly popular 
Theology of Culture [1959]) and hastened to assure him that she 
agreed “that religion is the dimension of depth in all our 
spiritual functions” (p. 232). In this period also, when she was 
undergoing treatment for cancer which went in and out of 
remission, she read widely and with considerable feeling in the 
works of writers like Miguel de Unamuno, Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, and Ranier Maria Rilke, and other mystical theolo- 
gians and poets who found some spirituality and deeper mean- 
ing amid the flux and uncertainty of modern life. But she came 
to most of these late modernists near the end of her life. 
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Her intellectual base, built when she was young and refor- 
tified throughout her life, was Sigmund Freud and the literary 
giants of modernism, Marcel Proust, James Joyce, and the great 
Russian novelists of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. To these she added Carl Jung, Alfred Adler and, later, 
Karl Menninger, one of Smith’s favorite guests at her soirees 
atop Old Screamer Mountain. Smith “read all of Freud,” says 
Loveland, and his imprint, Fred Hobson has argued, can be 
detected on every page of Killers of the Dream.* Her book docu- 
ments the dangers of sexual repression, psychological projec- 
tion, and narcissism. 

Smith did not agree completely with Freud, she hastened 
to inform psychiatrist-historian Robert Coles in 1961—in a let- 
ter Gladney omits—but “his books were a raft that I hopped 
on and escaped from the whirlpools by clinging to.” 
Freudianism “helped me to come to grips with many of my 
false guilt feelings, and with my Puritanic upbringing; it also 
helped to loosen this awesome bond to my family which made 
me feel I must always be the ‘Martha’ in every situation, al- 
though I longed to get away from family.’ 

To the end of her life, Smith read voraciously, building on 
her modernist base. Reading Tillich, Menninger, Unamuno, 
the poet, Rilke—whom she said in 1959, she “sort of had lived 
off of the last two years...” (p. 225)—and de Chardin’s The 
Phenomenon of Man, Smith found renewed personal hope and 
a shield against despair brought on by her illness. She also 
discovered, particularly in de Chardin’s reconciliation of sci- 
ence and faith, a way to see evolution as an antidote to life’s 
manifest irrationality and, in the language of modernism’s last 
gasp, “absurdity.” 

Like Henri Bergson of Freud’s generation, Smith found 
her answer in a chastened version of what the modernist 
Bergson had called “creative evolution.” With the help of de 
Chardin, she had come to this reassuring Bergsonian concept 
by the early 1960s. “If you will read the last chapter of the 
revised (1962) edition of Killers of the Dream,” she explained to 


8Hobson, Tell About the South, 315-17. 
‘Quoted in Loveland, Lillian Smith, 18-19. 
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a friend, “you will see what I mean by man evolving into some- 
thing far more complex, intense thinking [,] than he has ever 
been before. He is in a very real sense, and utterly unlike the 
rest of the material world, participating in his own evolution 
by the tensions set up by his own discoveries and thoughts” (p. 
310). 

But how well did modernism serve Smith in her purely 
private life? She credited “Freudianism” with helping her re- 
solve or cope with many of her guilt feelings, but unfortunately 
she was never very specific. Doubtless, Freud helped her accept 
her tangled feelings about her mother and gave her insights 
into her parents’ world and into her Martha/Mary psychic split. 
But what about her sexual life—her need to accept herself, her 
erotic feelings, her sexual desires, and her long-standing love 
of Paula Snelling? 

The two women met in 1921, the year Snelling came to 
work in the athletic department of Laurel Falls Camp. But it 
was not until 1925, when Smith returned from China, that the 
two women got to know each other well. Smith was emotionally 
on the rebound following two failed love affairs with older 
men, each of whom were apparently more interested in sex 
than in the “sharing of real interests” (p. 5). In the fall of 1927, 
while studying psychology and education for a semester at Co- 
lumbia University’s Teachers’ College, Smith shared an apart- 
ment with another young female camp counsellor from Laurel 
Falls. Whatever their relationship, it ended “drably,” Smith re- 
membered, and severed their friendship. By the time Smith’s 
father died in 1930, she and Snelling were close friends, 
perhaps already lovers. Smith had named Snelling assistant di- 
rector of the camp as soon as she purchased it and the two 
began a permanent relationship. 

That they became lovers in due time is obvious from the 
few letters that escaped the fires. After reading Wilhelm Reich’s 
Function of the Orgasm in 1946, Smith wrote playfully from New 
York City where she was living and working on a stage produc- 
tion of Strange Fruit, that Reich at times “let his enthusiasm for 
orgasms run away with him. Still, I’m all for orgasms—and 
shall continue to argue that you should be!” (p. 98). Snelling 
grew anxious that Smith’s failure to write often indicated that 
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she had stopped loving her. Not at all, Smith replied gently. 
She had long ago discovered that if she wrote to Snelling, “I 
won't write books. I am afraid of not having enough libido for 
both. And remember when I am wholly in love I can’t write a 
line. So there!” Smith closed saying, “I’d love to feel your lips 
on mine . . . and I can imagine other feelings too . . . ” (pp. 
100-101). 

Earlier in that same letter, Smith mentioned her avid read- 
ing of Freud’s Leonardo da Vinci, and expounded on the Id and 
the Super Ego, and the imperative need she felt not to indulge 
in love letters and thus squander her “fantasy life” necessary 
for her creative writing. The historian of sexuality or private 
life in the South must wince at the thought of Smith and Snel- 
ling methodically torching their letters. 

The few letters that escaped the flames offer clues to 
Smith’s tangled feelings about her sexuality and relationship 
with Snelling. Writing in 1952 from New York City where she 
had gone to appear on a national television show, Smith’s word- 
ing suggests that the burning was quite recent. “It did you good 
to go through the old letters, didn’t it. The picture of you 
[writing the early letters?] swung me back through the years. 
You were so darned cute and attractive. You are ‘sweeter,’ 
‘finer’ now but you had something then that was so young and— 
nice, that bi-sexual charm which no one dares admit is so seduc- 
tive—except in real life” (p. 136). 

Then Smith lays bare her continued guilt about loving Snel- 
ling. “I am sorry my letters are burned, that is my ambivalence. 
My shame about something different and completely good. It 
has been that shame that has destroyed the keen edge of a 
pattern of love that was creative and good. Blurring it, dulling 
it...” (p. 136). Her love for Snelling was her “shame.” She 
uses the word twice. Her ambivalence and shame had blunted 
not only her love for Snelling but dulled her deepest emotion 
that was “creative and good.” The inference here is inescapa- 
ble: Smith’s inability to shake free of the taboos of lesbianism 
had also limited her seriously as a writer. One wonders whether 
she ever allowed herself to believe fully and to acknowledge, 
even in private conversation, that the sexual orientation that 
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rendered her an outsider in Dixie, had given her a special sen- 
sitivity to the South’s great excluded, segregated race? 

But one thing is certain. In spite of her own guilt and shame 
and refusal to admit publicly how she felt, Smith urged Snelling 
to write a book and tell the world about their relationship. 
“Perhaps you want to go to your grave with your ‘secrets’ but 
I don’t think so. It is not in your family tradition to express. 
But you are different.” Smith was actually urging her friend, 
someone she loved deeply, to let the world know who and what 
they were, and had been, up there on their closeted mountain. 
Unless she knew full well that Snelling would never do it, Smith 
appears to be genuinely willing for Snelling to break the silence, 
and speak, and tell everyone something Smith could not discuss 
openly. 

“However esoteric or strange or special,” Smith wrote pas- 
sionately, “you should put down your feelings about you and me and 
life [emphasis mine]. What it has meant to you. What this re- 
lationship has meant. Jt might be the masterpiece, [and greater 
than] my poor little attempts to tell the world how to be good” 
(Pali); 

Whatever Snelling thought of this radical admonition is un- 
known, but Smith could not, as a writer, break free from the 
prison of her sexual inhibitions. She partially understood her- 
self: she was ambivalent. Her heart (her libido) felt one thing 
about her erotic personal life, but her head (that old super ego) 
“knew” something else. Freud’s language is more than sugges- 
tive here; she had absorbed his categories and assumptions. If 
she had indeed read all of Freud, she knew his Three Essays on 
the Theory of Sexuality. She had, quite obviously, accepted 
Freud’s theory that homosexuality was the result of an adult 
having never fully worked through and transcended an earlier 
stage of sexual orientation, especially narcissism, in which libid- 
inal energy is directed back towards one’s own body. 

Her willingness to follow Freud down this path attests to 
her intellectual rigor and the grip the taboos of her youth and 
culture had on her. Accept Freud she did, however painful she 
found it, however much guilt and shame it. burned into her 
psyche. Her own term, “ambivalence,” tells the tale, for it per- 
mitted her to live two lives, one private, one public—and to live 
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actively, to write and to commit herself to the defining social 
issue of our time, the civil rights movement. 

Whatever strains and stresses she felt about sexuality, how- 
ever, she disguised or distorted in her books. Both Strange Fruit 
and One Hour (1959) make only fleeting, non-critical references 
to lesbianism. But in Killers of the Dream, in the bitter chapter 
on “The Women,” Smith obliquely but harshly described sexu- 
ally disgruntled daughters who turn against their mothers: “the 
protesters turned toward the cities, gathering together, a grim 
little number, cropping their hair short, walking in heavy awk- 
ward strides, and acquiring, as do subjected people who protest 
their chains, the more unpleasant qualities of the enemy.” But 
they did not fully understand themselves. “Not daring in the 
secret places of their minds to confess what they really wanted 
[italics mine], they demanded to be treated ‘exactly like men.’” 
They were part of a larger uprising of women in “Western 
culture, a kind of fibroid growth of sick cells [italics mine] multiply- 
ing aggressiveness in an attempt to cure.” Needless to say, 
“there was no comfortable place for such women in the South, 
though a few lived in every town.”® 

Only careful readers would be aware of her tonality and 
point of view, although it would be hard not to think of those 
mannish women as anything short of being cancerous. (What 
else could one make of her phrase “fibroid growth of sick 
cells”?) But reasonable people can disagree about what she in- 
tended to communicate—was she condemning in a cruel carica- 
ture, feminists or lesbians, or simply women who walk like lum- 
bering men? 

When she shifted her attention to the effect of traditional 
southern mothers on their sons Smith specifically, using Freu- 
dian language, made a slurring reference to homosexuality and 
linked it with various and obvious forms of neurotic behavior. 
No one would “dare” to “censure” the mothers, Smith wrote. 
“But we know that these women, forced by their culture and 
their heartbreak, did a thorough job of closing the path to 
mature genitality for many of their sons and daughters, and an 
especially good job of leaving little cleared detours that led 


5Smith, Killers of the Dream, 140-41. 
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“This is my South,” Smith wrote to Paul Tillich in 1961. “The South I was born in and 
still love.” Though born in Florida, most of her life in the South was spent in the north 
Georgia mountains near Clayton, along the main street of which she walks in this 
photograph from the late 1940s. Photograph courtesy of the Hargrett Rare Book and Man- 
uscript Library. 


downhill to homosexual and infantile green pastures, and on 
to alcoholism, neuroses, divorce, to race-hate and brutality, and 
to a tight inflexible mind that could not question itself.”® 

Lillian Smith wrote that in 1949. Did she ever regret her 
words? Apparently not. In 1961, after a lifetime of reading and 
thinking and talking and living with Paula Snelling, she 
brought out an expanded version of Killers of the Dream and 
made no changes in a sentence that indicted homosexuality as 
evil by listing it with such sins as “race-hate and brutality,” two 
of her lifetime objects of criticism. 


‘Ihid., 153. 
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Of course, Lillian Smith lived in a homophobic culture, but 
the South had no monopoly on that form of prejudice. Ugly 
rumors spread about her relationship with Snelling. “Odd” and 
“queer” were bandied about behind her back. She knew what 
people said. Their words cut to the bone. It was one thing for 
an uncouth, bullying politician like Eugene Talmadge to 
scatologically dismiss Strange Fruit as a “literary corncob.”” It 
was another to feel the butcher knife of verbal abuse Hodding 
Carter wielded when he called her a “sex obsessed old maid” 
(p. 191). So much for the veneration of southern womanhood. 

“Well—this is my South,” Lillian Smith wrote pensively to 
Paul Tillich in 1961, “the South I was born in and still love.” 
There was “cruelty and blindness,” yet warmth and resiliency 
in Dixie’s people. But sometimes she despaired for the white 
race, convinced that it “had its day; its chance; that it cannot 
measure up to the ordeal confronting it.” She confessed that 
“T say this only to a few; I rarely say it at all; but sometimes as 
I write, talk, work trying, like a Cassandra, to warn my people, I 
feel the words breaking to pieces against my own face” (p. 263). 

Was she a Cassandra in Dixie? On the racial issue, yes. She 
told the truth. But what is one to make, finally, of the conflict 
between her private life and her public pronouncements about 
sexuality? Cassandras tell the truth, however unpleasant. But 
maybe she tried to speak candidly. She insisted, not once but 
several times, that Strange Fruit was not about what everybody 
thought, that it was a “fantasy,” and every character in it was 
herself—“or a mirror in which I looked at myself.” 

Suppose, for a moment, that is true. Make that leap of the 
imagination because Lillian Smith earned the right to be heard 
as sympathetically as possible. If she was every character, or if 
everyone was “a mirror” of herself, then she could well have 
thought that in a “fantasy” she was both Tracy Deen (white 
male) and Nonnie Anderson (black female). The novel is about 
relationships, crossing lines, breaking rules, being different, re- 
jecting prescribed roles, transcending categories, those racial 
“abstractions” Smith abhorred. If in Smith’s mind the novel 
was not about race, then it must have been about some other 
forbidden “strange fruit.” 


7Quoted in Sosna, In Search of the Silent South, 191. 
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That nobody got it, and that no one decoded the novel, is 
not the issue. Nor was her unwillingness or inability to spell out 
any such fantastic interpretation. Anyway, what artist wants to 
have to tell the audience what the play or poem “means.” Nor 
is it of any special importance, at this moment, to say that if 
everybody missed the point she obviously lacked the artistry to 
create a work that would reveal not just a “meaning,” but layers 
of meaning. She was trying to express something deep. 

That she did not succeed does not mean that she did not 
try. Cassandras, after all, are cursed by all gods to fail. 


Review Essay 


The Documentary as Public History: 
Atlanta’s Last Half Century on Film 


By CARL ABBOTT 


The Making of Modern Atlanta. Written and produced by 
Chris Moser, Dana F. White, and Timothy J. Crimmons. Fight 
thirty-minute programs produced for WPBA-TV, Atlanta, 
1991 and 1993. Video rental from Georgia Humanities Coun- 
cil, 50 Hunt Plaza SE, Suite 44E, Atlanta, Ga. 30303-2936, or 
phone (404) 523-6200. 


For the past two decades, Dana White of Emory University 
and Tim Crimmins of Georgia State University have been lead- 
ers in the developing practice of what is often called “public 
history.” Crimmins has been active in the field of historic pre- 
servation, helping to interpret and preserve Atlanta’s built en- 
vironment. Both historians have done innovative work in 
exploring the possibilities of guided tours as a format for his- 
torical narration and presentation. They have sought to expand 
the audience for urban history by writing for non-academic 
periodicals and helping to develop museum exhibits on the 
growth of Atlanta. 

Practitioners of public history are motivated by the belief 
that good history is accessible history, readily available as a tool 
for interested and committed citizens. As members of a public 
profession, historians should be eager to present academically 
valid and informed analysis to a variety of audiences that might 
range from newspaper readers to museum visitors to elected 
officials. They also need to choose topics of relevance to citizen- 
ship. These choices might involve straightforward policy or in- 
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stitutional history. They might also involve work that deals with 
the underlying tensions that derive from inequalities of race, 
gender, and economic status within American society. 

White and Crimmins have recently expanded their work 
within this public history tradition. In 1991 and 1993, they 
cooperated with Atlanta PBS station WPBA to develop eight 
half-hour television programs dealing with the last fifty years 
of Atlanta history—the half century in which the southern re- 
gional city grew into an international metropolis. They de- 
veloped the scripts in conjunction with producer Chris Moser. 
They also served as on-camera hosts and narrators for the eight 
programs—the Carl Sagans of Spaceship Atlanta. 

Since the rules and conventions for academic video review- 
ers are less clearly established than those for book reviewers, I 
should put my own starting points on the record. I’m familiar 
with much of the scholarly literature on twentieth-century At- 
lanta from my own research and writing, but I know and ap- 
preciate the metropolis itself as a frequent visitor and conven- 
tion-goer rather than a resident. I also think that it is a great 
idea for historians to reach out to a general public, whether by 
writing best sellers (don’t we wish), talking to the beautification 
society, testifying before city council, or producing videos. 
Starting with these positive expectations, the body of this review 
briefly summarizes “The Making of Modern Atlanta” and then 
addresses several questions that might be of interest to non-At- 
lantans as well as to Atlanta residents. 

The series opens and closes with programs that attempt to 
capture the essence of modern Atlanta as a self-conscious com- 
munity. In between it deals with downtown development, sub- 
urbanization, professional sports, city politics, regional govern- 
ment, and the arts. Subtracting introductions and credits, each 
program has approximately twenty-five minutes of “text.” 
Every program also explores two themes which White and 
Crimmins judge to be absolutely central to understanding the 
modern city. One is the promotion, character, and effects of 
economic growth. The other is the separate and interacting 
development of white Atlanta and black Atlanta and the pro- 
cesses of racial accommodation. 
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“The Buck Stops Here” (Part 1) explores the defining myths 
of Atlanta—the shared values and common understandings by 
which Atlantans make sense of their past and present. The 
program initially contrasts the pervasiveness of “Gone With the 
Wind” kitsch with Atlanta’s self-proclaimed definition as a “city 
too busy to hate.” It concludes by suggesting that there is more 
continuity than difference between Scarlet O’Hara’s pragmatic 
drive for success and Atlanta’s current push for all of the trap- 
pings of a global metropolis. Modern Atlanta, suggest the hosts, 
has first and foremost been a machine for making money. 

“They’re Tearing Up Peachtree Again” (Part 2) examines 
the transformation of downtown Atlanta, particularly since the 
1960s. The creation of a new highrise corridor stretching 
northward from downtown is contrasted to the decline of Au- 
burn Avenue as a segregated business district. The program 
introduces the development of “edge cities” and concludes with 
a look at the relatively late development of a local historic pres- 
ervation movement. 

“Taming the Outback” (Part 3) opens with the role of Inter- 
state 285 as a new main street for outlying development. It 
then offers a chronological summary of the emergence of 
streetcar suburbs and automobile suburbs for white and black 
Atlantans. The program concludes with an extensive contem- 
porary analysis of the social differences between life “inside” 
and “outside” the perimeter expressway. 

“How We’ve Played the Game” (Part 4) chronicles Atlanta’s 
fifty-year effort to become a literal “big league city.” Discussion 
of the Atlanta Crackers and Black Crackers introduces the re- 
curring theme of race, an issue developed further in the discus- 
sion of the “southernization” of major league baseball with the 
transfer of the Braves. The arrival of the Braves, Falcons, and 
Hawks serves as prelude to the awarding of the 1996 Olympics. 

“Monuments to Mayors” (Part 5) is a chronological portrait 
of five Atlanta mayors, with central attention to the themes that 
pervade the entire series—changes in racial relations and the 
promotion of economic development. Each mayor is identified 
with one or more monuments: William Hartsfield with the air- 
port; Ivan Allen with the Atlanta-Fulton County Stadium; Sam 
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Massell with MARTA; Maynard Jackson with the bigger and 
better Hartsfield Airport; Andrew Young with the revival of 
Underground Atlanta and with the new facilities that will serve 
the 1996 Olympics. 

“The Alphabet City” (Part 6) examines the problems of re- 
gional government and services. It traces the early role of the 
city of Atlanta as the exclusive source of urban services; the 
city’s postwar annexation campaign; the rise of multi-service 
urban counties and limited-service regional “alphabet agen- 
cies”; and the development of suburban power centers that 
counterbalance the influence of Central Atlanta Progress. 

“Cultured Pearl in a Sea of Grits” (Part 7) opens at Stone 
Mountain with a brief discussion of Atlanta’s “southernness” 
and follows by reminding viewers of the historic importance of 
churches as cultural centers for African-American Atlantans. 
It then describes the development of formal cultural institu- 
tions for European music, the theater, and the visual arts. 
Again, the two themes that link this program to the others are 
attention to the decline of the color line in arts production and 
audiences and discussion of the role of the arts in economic 
development. 

“Today the Big Chicken, Tomorrow the World” (Part 8) 
sums up the series by looking at the changing balance between 
the southern city and the international metropolis. The pro- 
gram uses five prominent Atlantans to examine aspects of the 
theme—Robert Woodruff of Coca-Cola; civil rights leader Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr.; Morehouse College president Benjamin 
Mays; architect John Portman; and communications mogul 
Ted Turner. The program examines objective indicators of 
globalization and concludes with a reminder and warning that 
Atlanta, like many international cities, is developing a dual 
economy of the very successful and the very poor. 

These are fast and lively shows that work hard to avoid a 
“documentary” feel. They cut frequently among interviews, old 
still photographs, old newsreel footage, and new tape featuring 
the co-hosts on camera or in voice-over. The new footage 
featuring the co-hosts was shot in appropriate locations—the 
dining room of the Commerce Club, City Hall, a roadside retail 
strip. The programs are good natured. White and Crimmins 
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For Timothy Crimmons (left) and Dana White (right), their documentary series on 
modern Atlanta is an effective reflection of their roles as public historians and academic 
scholars. Photograph courtesy WPBA-TV. 


introduce the shows with mildly self-deprecating humor and 
play well against each other. Interspersed are segments from a 
competent if not dazzling local satirical revue. The twenty-five 
minute segments move quickly, entertaining viewers as well as 
informing them. 

By rough estimate, no more than 20 percent of the air time 
involves archival film footage, largely drawn from the WSB-TV 
collection at the University of Georgia. Although the early film 
helps to set the mood and put people in context, the programs 
largely rely on a creative combination of still photos, artifacts, 
and new footage. The tabulation of sources should encourage 
other cities to consider similar projects, for it suggests that the 
quality of the programs resulted from good planning and writ- 
ing, not from a special trove of visual sources. 
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Related to the mix of sources is the choice of narrative strat- 
egy. Individual programs alternate chronological presentation 
with what might be called a “theme and variations” approach. 
Several topics seem to require straight chronological treatment. 
Part 4 moves from the Atlanta Crackers to the Atlanta Olym- 
pics. Part 5 moves from William Hartsfield to Andrew Young 
and Maynard Jackson. Part 6 moves from 1920s schemes for 
regional rail transit to current conflicts over freeway planning. 
In contrast, the first, second, and last programs enunciate a 
central theme which is developed through a series of examples 
that mix evidence from the past with contemporary interpreta- 
tion and analysis by the hosts. The difference in impact is simi- 
lar to the difference between a chapter in a textbook or narra- 
tive history and an informal essay. The latter goes down more 
easily; the former is easier to remember for the exam. 

With both approaches, the writers worked hard to find indi- 
viduals to embody major themes and trends in Atlanta’s devel- 
opment. This works well for the history of politics, race rela- 
tions, sports, and corporate growth. It is less effective for issues 
related to suburbanization and the arts, where it is difficult to 
find dominant figures with the influence of Benjamin Mays or 
Ted Turner. Indeed, the only program segment that rings a 
false note comes in Part 3, where a set of person-in-the-park- 
ing-lot interviews with suburban women fails to convey the ten- 
sion between suburban myth and reality. 

If questions of style and presentation form one cluster of 
issues about “The Making of Modern Atlanta,” questions about 
coverage form a second. 

Historians often start their analysis by dealing with the 
exam-question favorite of periodization. In the present case, 
the programs make occasional expeditions to the early twen- 
tieth century for necessary background but focus clearly on the 
last fifty years. Beginning the story of “modern” Atlanta in 
1940 uses an accepted dividing point in national urban devel- 
opment. The date is particularly appropriate for the urban 
South because of the transforming effects of World War II 
(although the war plays a surprisingly limited role in the series). 

To further evaluate the usefulness of these programs as 
“supplemental reading” for general courses on the history of 
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American cities, |compared their content with the six standard 
topics of urban history. 
(1) Economic development, economic specialization, urban 


rivalry, and the sources of urban growth are thoroughly treated 
in Parts 1, 4, and 8. 

(2) The evolution of the built environment, city planning, and 
the differentiation of urban subdistricts such as downtown and 
neighborhoods are clearly developed in Parts 2 and 3. 

(3) Government and politics, the expansion of public services, 
battles for the allocation of public costs and benefits, and the 
influence of federal government policies are a minor theme in 
Part 3 and the central concern of Parts 5 and 6. 

(4) Demographics, sources of urban population, and ethnic and 
racial patterns receive some attention in the discussion of black 
cultural institutions in Parts 7 and 8. 

(5) Social mobility and conflict, labor relations, working-class 
culture, the structure of opportunity, and the changing roles of 
women receive much less attention, although Part 8 briefly 
raises the question of economic equity. 

(6) Finally, urban historians often discuss cities as settings for 
national events and trends. Part 4 on sports and portions of Part 
8 on Coca-Cola and CNN fall into this mode. 


In general, the series is relatively thorough on the first three 
points, less so on the second three. These latter topics, of 
course, are the more difficult to develop within the constraints 
of television. They are less easily illustrated by photogenic 
buildings and places and harder to personify in key individuals. 

The topical coverage also means that “Modern Atlanta” 
gives viewers the history of Atlanta as a civic entity. Most of the 
businessmen, developers, politicians, writers, public officials, 
and civic leaders who appear on screen have been concerned 
with building public institutions, shaping a strong economy, 
and influencing the external reputation of “Atlanta.” The tacit 
purpose of the programs is to help Atlantans understand that 
the “public interest” can legitimately be enunciated and pur- 
sued in a variety of ways, sometimes mutually supportive and 
sometimes contradictory. 

In contrast, the programs give relatively little attention to 
the “private” city. We hear few voices of average Atlantans to 
balance those of articulate writers and civic activists. We learn 
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little about the texture of neighborhood life or the responses 
of everyday Atlantans to racial tensions and segregation. 
Women appear as suburban residents, arts advocates, and au- 
thor and heroine of GWTW, but the series gives little attention - 
to many changes in the roles of women in public and private 
life. Nor do the programs give much attention to the city and 
suburban Atlantans who have resisted the civic coalition. Why 
did suburban counties reject MARTA? Where, wonders the 
outsider, are Lester Maddox and other Atlantans who weren't 
too busy to hate? 

Also related to the question of topical coverage is the extent 
to which White and Crimmins contextualize the presentation. 
They make explicit mention of scholarly literature only in Part 
5 (referencing Floyd Hunter and Clarence Stone on Atlanta 
politics and power) and Part 8 (referring to Canadian-based 
work on the “new international cities era”). The programs draw 
a limited set of comparisons to other southeastern cities—most 
prominently to the natural rival of Birmingham, but also to 
places like Spartanburg and Nashville. 

Someone using the programs for an urban history class in 
another city, however, will find ample opportunity to point out 
ways in which Atlanta illustrates national trends. Indeed, the 
half-hour format would work well in the classroom, giving in- 
structors time to put Atlanta into the comparative context most 
accessible to their own students. They might compare Atlanta’s 
highrise corridor to Denver’s highrise spine on I-25; the frag- 
mentation of the Atlanta power structure to the emergence of 
rival uptown and suburban power centers in Phoenix; Atlanta’s 
contrasts of wealth and poverty to the bifurcated society of 
New York and Los Angeles; life outside the Perimeter highway 
to life outside the Washington beltway; or the role of Hartsfield 
International Airport to that of the Dallas-Fort Worth Airport. 

Finally, does the portrait of modern Atlanta make sense? 
The answer is a strong yes. Despite some limitations in cover- 
age, the programs gain much more than they lose by their tight 
and consistent focus. The central themes allow White and 
Crimmins to respond in detail to the two questions most likely 
to be asked by someone searching for Atlanta’s secrets of suc- 
cess. First, why did Atlanta emerge as the premier city between 
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the Potomac River and the Texas prairies? Second, how did 
Atlanta escape the open warfare over racial desegregation that 
affected so many-other southern cities? 

Both questions, of course, are ways of asking how Atlanta 
constructed a civic culture that could respond effectively to the 
enormous social and economic changes of the mid-twentieth 
century. By centering their series on the realm of civic dis- 
course, White and Crimmins are able to offer a positive but 
measured evaluation of Atlanta’s success. In so doing, they 
make Atlanta history significant for the rest of the nation. The 
series may not tell every story about modern Atlanta, but it tells 
the essential “Atlanta story.” 


Notes and Documents 


Gubernatorial Patterns: 
A Statistical Profile of Georgia Governors 


By CHARLES H. PROUT 


EORGIA has had seventy-six governors since John Reynolds 

was appointed by the king of England to take over from 
the stumbling trustees in 1754.' In the ensuing 240 years a 
wide range of diverse talents and personalities have occupied 
the chief executive’s chair. Some have been effective, some have 
been outstanding, and some have been disasters. 

An analysis of some of the common—and not so common— 
characteristics of the men who have served as the state’s chief 
executive reveals interesting patterns in how they came to be 
governor.” It also casts some light on the evolution of the state 
in terms of its expectations and demands for the chief execu- 
tive’s position. For instance, to be elected governor in the twen- 
tieth century, one’s chances would seem much improved if, 
wholly apart from abilities or governmental experience, he met 
four basic qualifications: under fifty years of age; attended the 
University of Georgia; a lawyer; and born in Georgia. 

Of the twenty-three governors who have taken office in this 
century, seventeen were under the age of fifty. In fact, incum- 
bent Zell Miller, at fifty-eight, is the third oldest to be elected. 
He was exceeded in age only by Lamartine G. Hardman (1927- 


‘James F. Cook, Governors of Georgia (Huntsville, Ala., 1979). 

*Biographical data compiled from these sources: Kenneth Coleman and Charles 
Stephen Gurr, eds., Dictionary of Georgia Biography (Athens, Ga., 1983); Cook, Governors 
of Georgia; Dictionary of American Biography; Biographical Directory of the United States 
Congress, 1774-1989; Who’s Who in America; Current Biography. 


Mr. PROUT is a retired businessman, now living at Hilton Head, South Carolina. 
He served, until recently, as vice president of the Georgia Historical Society. 
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1931), who was seventy at the time of his election, and 
Nathaniel E. Harris (1915-1917), who was sixty-nine. The aver- 
age age of all Georgia governors at the time of their election 
was forty-seven. 

The youngest to launch a gubernatorial career was Richard 
B. Russell, Jr. (1931-1933) at the age of thirty-three. He was 
followed closely by Herman Talmadge (1948-1955) and Ellis 
Arnall (1943-1947), both thirty-five when elected, and Carl 
Sanders (1963-1967), thirty-seven. These four were the only 
governors elected under the age of forty. Fourteen of the twenty- 
three twentieth-century governors attended the University of 
Georgia. Five attended other insitutions of higher education, 
while Young Harris produced two graduates: Zell Miller and 
E. D. Rivers (1937-1941). Not surprisingly, law leads the profes- 
sional backgrounds of governors. Fifteen of the twenty-three 
were lawyers. 

All but three of Georgia’s twentieth-century governors were 
natives of the state. The exceptions were E. D. Rivers, born in 
Center Point, Arkansas; Nathaniel E. Harris, from Jonesboro, 
Tennessee; and Hoke Smith (1907-1909; 1911), a native of 
Newton, North Carolina. Prior to the turn of the century, there 
was considerably less homogeneity among Georgia’s chief exec- 
utives, reflecting the youth and emergent nature of the state 
and its population. Only about half (seventeen of thirty-three) 
of the governors who assumed office in the nineteenth century 
were Georgia natives. The remainder came from a wide range 
of states up and down the eastern seaboard. Only one was 
foreign-born. David Mitchell (1809-1813; 1815-1817) was born 
in Scotland. 

Similarly, the educational background of earlier governors 
was far more diverse, reflecting the broader nativity of the 
governors and the more embryonic nature of the University of 
Georgia in the last century. While seven of the thirty-three 
nineteenth-century governors attended the University of Geor- 
gia, more than any other college, other schools were well rep- 
resented, with Princeton (five), and Mercer (three), the most 
prevalent. Perhaps most interesting is the fact that fifteen of 
those thirty-three governors did not attend college at all, re- 
flecting the rudimentary state of society and education at the 
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time. In some cases, records are so sketchy that educational 
backgrounds are difficult to determine, but indications are 
strong that several governors did not attend college. 

One pattern that remained constant over both centuries was 
age. The average age of Georgia’s nineteenth-century governors 
when first elected to office was forty-eight years old. T'wenty- 
two of them were fifty years of age or younger; eight entered 
office at forty or younger. Likewise, the legal profession proved 
just as likely a foundation for governors in the last century as 
in the present one. Twenty-four governors (or 73 percent) in 
the nineteenth century were lawyers, compared with only 65 
percent in the twentieth century. 

Another revealing, although not surprising, statistic is the 
average length of service in each century. Most of Georgia’s 
twentieth-century governors (excluding Zell Miller) served an 
average of 4.1 years in office; while the average for the 
nineteenth century was 3.1 years, reflecting the more unstable 
condition of the state’s governmental institutions and, to some 
extent, the disruptive impact of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. (In the four years following the Civil War, for instance, 
two governors—James Johnson and Thomas Ruger—served 
for periods of less than one year each.) 

One of the benefits associated with the governorship before 
1900 was having a county bear one’s name. While not always 
the case, the practice took place regularly enough, especially in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, so that eighteen of the 
thirty-three governors were so memorialized. Twelve of the 
sixteen who served between 1800 and 1850 were tapped, and 
two of those not so honored were John Milledge (1802-1806) 
for whom the state capital had been named, and John Clark 
(1819-1823) for whom the already existing Clarke County 
preemted the use of his name. The same pattern occurred in 
the eighteenth century—eleven of the seventeen post-colonial 
governors had counties named for them. 

Of course, Georgia was creating counties at a rapid rate 
during the expansive years of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and even during the first decade or so of the twen- 
tieth. Even at that rate, governors’ names do not dominate the 
county directory—only 29 of Georgia’s 159 counties are named 
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for former governors.* As the creation of new counties de- 
clined, the honorary naming practice did as well. The last gov- 
ernor to have a county named for him was Allen Candler 
(1898-1902), whose term of office straddled the turn of the 
century. 

Georgia had twenty governors in the eighteenth century: 
the three who served from 1754 through the Revolution were 
colonial governors appointed by the King of England; the other 
seventeen were elected or appointed by various representative 
bodies to lead the state during its tenuous evolution in the 
Revolution and the immediate post-revolutionary period.* Re- 
flecting the instability of the era, the average length of service 
for post-colonial governors was a mere year and a half. 

Youth was served even more in the early years of the state’s 
history than in later years. Fourteen of the seventeen post-colo- 
nial governors were under the age of fifty when they first as- 
sumed office. In fact, seven were forty or younger, making the 
average age forty-three. Typical of such an embryonic state, 
most of Georgia’s eighteenth-century governors were born else- 
where—only three of seventeen were Georgia natives. Six were 
foreign born—four in England, and one each in Scotland and 
Germany. The three colonial governors were all British natives, 
as was true of their counterparts throughout the empire. 
Higher education was not a priority for these would-be gover- 
nors. We know of only two of the seventeen who attended 
college: Lyman Hall and Nathan Brownson both attended Yale 
and were physicians by profession. Occupations were more di- 
verse than in later years. Although lawyers continued to be 
prevalent (four), governors also came from the ranks of mer- 
chants, planters, soldiers, and physicians. 

A final note regarding the birthplaces of all of the gover- 
nors: Surprisingly, of seventy-six governors, only one, Lester 
Maddox, was born in Atlanta. Among others with urban roots, 
four governors were from Savannah and one was an Augustan. 
Macon, Columbus, Albany, and Athens cannot claim the birth- 
rights to any governor. 

8Thomas W. Hodler and Howard A. Schretter, eds., The Atlas of Georgia (Athens, 


Ga., 1986), 258-61. 
*Cook, Governors of Georgia. 
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In summary, this analysis of gubernatorial characteristics 


shows the following patterns: 


18th Century” 

Number of Governors 17 
Average Age When Elected aS) 

Born in Georgia 18% 
Attended College 12% 
Lawyer by Profession 24% 
Average No. of Years in Office 1.5 
Counties Named For 65% 


“excluding royal governors 


19th Century 


33 
48 
52% 
55% 
73% 
oak 
55% 


20th Century 


23 
47 
87% 
83% 
65% 
4.1 
0 
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Georgia History in Pictures 


The Other Depression: 
The Black Experience in Georgia 
Through an FSA Photographer’s Lens 


By LouIs SCHMIER AND DENISE MONTGOMERY 


I N September 1993, we traveled to San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
to interview Jack Delano, the last of the prominent New 
Deal’s Farm Security Administration photographers. He was as 
warm and inviting as the island’s climate. He is an active man 


cf 





Plowing with an ox, Greene County. (JD): “This sure seems like the most tortured, 
primitive, poverty-stricken and wasted area I’ve ever seen. Yet, the potentialities are 
so great that one doesn’t become disgusted with it and feels rather that the South must 
come out of it even though it has so many strikes against it.” All photographs, unless noted 
otherwise, are from the Library of Congress. 


Mr. SCHMIER is professor of history and Ms. MONTGOMERY is assistant professor of 
library science, both at Valdosta State University. This article was supported by grants 
from the Valdosta State University Faculty Development Fund and the Georgia Coun- 
cil for the Humanities. 
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in his late seventies, and we were fortunate that he was able to 
squeeze us into his busy schedule. Delano graciously talked at 
length about his experiences in Georgia as an FSA photog- 
rapher in the prewar 1940s, drawing on memories over fifty 
years old to comment on individual photographs he had taken. 
Delano also allowed us to read his unpublished journals as well 
as those of his deceased wife, Irene, his indispensable girl Fri- 
day as he called her. (Their comments in the captions are iden- 
tified as JD and ID.) 

He told us that he had been sent to Georgia in April 1941 
by the FSA, partly at the request of Arthur Raper, the eminent 
sociologist, to aid in his study of Greene County (see Tenants of 
the Almighty [1943]). So, this Ukranian-born, Philadelphia-bred, 
newly married, twenty-seven year-old young man crossed the 
Mason-Dixon Line for the first time unsure of what he would 
find. 

Delano was a committed New Dealer. “We idolized Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. We thought that he was the savior of the coun- 
try and the New Deal programs were doing a great deal of 
good .. . the New Deal programs were very much part of what 
I believed in.” Delano hoped that the photographs he took 
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Irene and Jack Delano. (JD): “It was very, very helpful having Irene along because she 
was always able to get along, making inroads with women and with children . . . while 
I was snapping away with my camera . . . she had a keen eye, very sensitive about 
feelings of people.” Photograph courtesy of Jack Delano. 
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The daughter of Frank 
Champion, an FSA bor- 
rower, sweeping the 
floor with a crude home- 
made broom, White 
Plain. (ID): “She and 
her husband work at 
the mill . . . Her place 
is an old antebellum 
house—now dilapidated 
and a colored family 
used to live there... 
they bought the house 
3 years ago, only paid 
$300 out of $1,000. She 
feels that someone is 
going to take it away 
from them. Doesn’t 
know exactly herself 
who.” 





would show the nation that the people in the South, black and 
white alike, needed assistance. “I thought I was doing some 
good,” he explained. “I used to talk to everyone, that’s what 
the pictures were for. I said, ‘Well, I hope they will show that 
you people need help here. . . . I want people to know the hard 
times that you’re having, so that Congress . . . will do something 
about it and help you out of your rut.” 

In Greene County, he took the necessary photographs illus- 
trating the various FSA programs designed to teach canning or 
crop rotation or construction of buildings. But, once he took 
the obligatory pictures of places and things, he embarked on a 
venture more to his liking. He traveled throughout the county 
and occasionally to other places in Georgia, capturing on film 
the everyday, ordinary lives of its people. He admitted that his 
sympathies were with the black sharecroppers. “I wasn’t pre- 
tending to be objective. This [the photographs] is MY view of 
things. . . . You couldn’t work down there very long without 
becoming acutely aware of the race problem. . . . I was saying 
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Furniture in the home of Robert McWhorter, an FSA client, Woodville, with his daugh- 
ter reflected in the mirror. (JD): “The radio was a very important element in the lives 
of those who didn’t read the newspapers. The radio was where you got the news. Most 
[black families], I don’t know how many, had them, but it was quite common when 
they could afford it . . . [they] ran off of the car batteries.” 


a very simple thing: America is the land of opportunity, equal- 
ity, and justice. Where is the equality? This is not equal; it’s as 
simple as that.” 

Delano was sensitive to the intrusive nature of his work 
toward his subjects, sensing from them some distrust of a “guy 
from Washington.” “We ran into a kind of deference on the 
part of the blacks we approached,” he said. “We stood in front 
of the house and asked if we might come in—they said yes, but 
you felt that it was a ‘no’ because they were afraid to say no... 
it was an intrusion and we felt it was always an invasion.” But 
he saw it as vital to his mission: “Getting into a lot of homes 
could be very important . . . the only thing they had really was 
their homes [that were], strictly speaking, theirs.” 
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Delano was discreet because he knew his photographs might 
be seen as an indictment of the political and social structure of 
the area. Nevertheless, he felt obligated to insure that “the 
whole country should know what was going on here . . . in 
newspapers, exhibitions, publications, magazines.” What he saw 
in Georgia, however, was for him a national issue: “We weren’t 
trying to convert Georgians . .. no, no, no, we were much more 
general, much more universal. I was thinking of it as the in- 
equities and inequalities of human society in America. It was 
just worse down there .. . I don’t think of myself as a reformer 
or as a missionary . . . I was seeing things with my eye, my own 
eyes, and I think what I was doing was trying to show the rest 
of the world what I saw. . . . If you think there’s something 
wrong with that, it’s fine. If you don’t, I can’t help it. . . . It was 
just very sad for me because I felt that both whites and blacks 
were trapped by this horrible situation. 


? 
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The toothbrush corner 
in the home of Robert 
McWhorter. (JD): “They 
were renters, sharecrop- 
pers and their whole 
lives were centered a- 
round the little cabin 
where they lived. On 
the walls, and around 
them in the house were 
all the things that were 
used and treasured: the 
family pictures, and 
little mementoes and 
things.” 
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Cicero Ward, an FSA borrower, Greene County. (JD): “I suppose it just instinctively 
meant to me that humble people who worked very hard and don’t have very much 
still have a sense of beauty and a sense of appreciation, and that in the human soul 
there is a need for—for artistic expression and music.” 
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It did not take us long to realize that we had in our posses- 
sion glimpses of two interrelated stories. One was Jack Delano’s 
great faith in human beings, and the way in which that faith 
photographically manifested itself. The other was a view of the 
plight of the black sharecropper in Georgia preserved in his 
photographs. So, we decided to combine responses to and re- 
collections of both Delanos to each photograph as a means of 
presenting the humanity of the black experience in Georgia 
during the waning years of the depression. Jack and Irene De- 
lano would want it that way. 





Mr. Ward and his wife looking at stereopticon pictures, Greene County. (JD): “All 
these things had something to do with their daily lives. The gun, yes, two hats up there 
... hunting, rabbits, possum and so on. The stereopticon, granted a little unusual, but 
one of the few means of entertainment in the house. The cupboard with all its 
knickknacks and things. All these pictured a way of life.” 
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Tony Thompson, born into slavery, 
Greene County. (JD): “I thought that the 
people I was meeting in the South, al- 
though they were impoverished or down- 
trodden and suffering from prejudice, 
nevertheless had a great deal of dignity 

. . and given a chance they could do a 
lot. This ex-slave just looked like a black 
prophet . . . it’s just his presence. You 
thought you were in the presence of a vi- 
sionary.” 


Frank Barnett (part Cherokee Indian) and his son, farmers, Scull Shoals. (JD): “The 
white people I met there didn’t feel that [the blacks] were biologically inferior. They 
just thought that everybody had to know their place, and respect the place they have 
in society. . . . It’s to be menial workers, that’s their place.” 
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At the Greene County Fair. (ID): “It [the county fair] is, in short, the only institution 
and activity that has not been made colorless by segregation. It is vibrantly alive.” 





Trying on a new straw hat in M.W. Lipford’s general store, Franklin. (JD): “Its such 
a warm human thing. Mother proudly looking at her daughter being all dressed up. 
It’s the kind of thing that would happen in any society anywhere.” (ID): “Mr. Kitchens 
said ‘we furnish folks around here with everything from the cradle to the funeral 


9 


fixings.’ All on credit and in those days you could trust them. 
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The play period at the Alexander Community School, Greene County. (ID): “Serving 
hot lunches in the Negro schools immediately boosts the attendance as testified by 


almost everybody. . . . The Negro mothers ask, ‘When are you going to relish our 
children again?” (JD): “Children are children everywhere. . . . Children are great 
survivors.” 





The one-teacher Negro school at Veazy, Greene County. (ID): “Out of 33 schools in 
the county, 22 are one-room, one-teacher schools. Six of these have seen ‘Improvement’ 
with privy, paint, good buildings, etc. Their project for this year is to fix 5 more—only 
half. I try to get the teachers into town to talk to someone at the courthouse about 


improvements, but they won’t come in. They connect the courthouse with unpleasant- 
ness, and very seldom come near it.” 
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A child of Ren Smith, 
Woodville. (JD): “Boy, 
what a scrawny dog... 
That dog didn’t get 
much to eat .. . there 
doesn’t seem to have 
been much left over for 
the dog.” (ID): “Widow- 
er, 6 children . . . Negro 
... children cooking at 
home—he always does 
it... small girl in home 
and feed sack.” 
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Boyd Jones doing his homework, Greene County. (ID): “The black superintendent 
says although text books are free—the colored schools get only the old discarded ones 
and children can’t have respect for books when they get old, torn up, dirty ones—the 
teachers at the Negro school near Siloam fixed up that school by themselves. . . . They 


painted the inside with white clay and lime.” 
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Children eating “white dirt,” Franklin, Heard County. (JD): “Clayeaters . . . they played 
with it. . . they ate it. They must have some sort of dietary deficiency to do that. Their 
bodies must have been hungering for something in that clay . . . lack of attention, lack 
of medical attention.” 





Getting water out of a spring on a farm in northern Greene County. (JD): “What do 
you do when you're running a farm that’s not highly mechanized, a lot of the work is 
done by hand? She told me that she gets well water from this spring and I said, ‘Would 
you mind going down there and showing me how you do it?’” 
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Hymn singing at a ~ 
Negro church, Greene 
County. (ID): “Yester- 
day we went out hunt- 
ing for churches—and 
came upon one small 
Negro church, Mt. 
Carey Baptist Church. 
-.. J. J. Bailey from 
Lanette, Alabama was 
the preacher—sang in 
a booming voice “Try- 
ing to Make a Hundred, 
Ninety-nine and a Half 
Won’t Do’ until all the 
hills around rocked in 
the rhythm!” 








Community singing at the Negro church, Union Point, Greene County. QD): I'm a 
musician; and to me, the contribution of black music makes this extraordinary. I've 
always been a great admirer of gospel singing, and I think I was just fascinated with 
being in the place and listening to them. . . . I was hoping that people would not be 
thinking of black people in the South just as being sharecroppers and walking behind 
mules all the time, but also creating beautiful music.” 
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A black ragman, Greens- 
boro. (JD): “In most 
small communities they 
considered them pictur- 
esque characters ...a 
sign of the times.” 








A Negro family comes to town, Greensboro, Greene County. (ID): “When we were 
here last there were 2 creosoled houses (Negro) on the road just outside Greensboro 
on the way to Siloam. Jack noticed only one house. Arthur [Raper] says there have 
been rumors that the house was too good for a ‘nigger.’ It’s burned down.” 
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Cells in a convict camp, Greene County. (ID): “Young Calloway [black] sentenced to 
10 years in convict camp for rape. White family wanted his father’s land. Offered to 
settle whole thing if his pop would pay $300 . . . said he’d rather go to jail than have 
his father lose his land.” (JD): “They just wanted to let us know that they were there. 


Not to forget them.” 
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Erosion, Franklin, Heard County. (ID): “Ernestine Jernizan said that she knows of one 
landlord who openly says that he is gong to take the rent (which his tenants cannot 
pay because of this year’s failure of the cotton crop) in any way he can—take their 
corn, their beans, their hogs, anything to make up the sum of their rent.” 





Clearing land and removing timber at Hazelhurst Farms, Inc., Hazlehurst, Jeff Davis 
County. (ID): “Men got 25 cents an hour for this work and for clearing land.” (JD): 
“Many of the people earned part of their living doing this work.” 


Book Reviews 


Wilderness at Dawn: The Settling of the North American Continent. By 
Ted Morgan. (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1993. Pp. 541. Illustra- 
tions, maps, notes, index. $28.00.) 


Wilderness at Dawn is a marvelously appropriate celebration of the 
centennial of Frederick Jackson Turner’s essay on “The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History.” Twelve of the book’s twenty- 
four chapters have “frontier” in their titles, and Ted Morgan demon- 
strates that, as Turner hypothesized, the availability of virtually free 
land largely determined the character of the emerging republic. His 
book, however, is not one that deals primarily with theories. To the 
contrary, it is narrative history at its best. Morgan fills his pages with 
free-flowing descriptions of the excitement and tragedy that filled 
the lives of men and women who settled the continent. 

The sequence of occupation determined the book’s organization 
into four parts: “First Arrivals”; “English Footholds”; “The English 
Advance and The French Retreat”; and “America for the Amer- 
icans.” Morgan, whose most recent work was a biography of Franklin 
Roosevelt, immediately shows his unusual versatility in excellent chap- 
ters on the migration and settlement of the American Indians, Euro- 
pean exploration, and the Spanish and French empires in North 
America. He pays considerable attention to New York, which from 
its earliest years was the continent’s most cosmopolitan community. 
One by one, he examines each of the colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

By 1750 frontiers had penetrated the forest, leaving behind a 
reasonably populated hinterland that was free of Indians and was 
quickly becoming regionalized in terms of manners and customs. By 
then, however, the European empires in North America were on a 
collision course. Morgan’s description of the American phases of the 
French and Indian War accents its bloodiness and brutality. On bal- 
ance, his treatment of the American Indians is evenhanded. 
Nevertheless, some readers may object to Morgan’s recognition that 
at times the Native Americans, as well as the European intruders, 
committed ruthless atrocities. He demonstrates an understanding of 
the various forces impacting on relations with the Indians from the 
earliest European contact until the establishment of the new republic, 
relying on biographical vignettes of Native and European Americans 
to illustrate his points. 

Not only is Wilderness at Dawn a tribute to Turner’s most famous 
essay, simultaneously it is a manifestation of Turner’s recognition in 
1891 that “each age writes the history of the past anew with reference 
to the conditions uppermost in its own times.” Throughout his book 
Morgan shows a sensitivity to ethnicity and gender that now charac- 
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terizes scholarship. In addition, his writing reflects our society’s 
preoccupation with sex. Indeed, one questions whether Morgan sim- 
ply recognizes the reality of human sexuality through the ages or 
whether he consciously searches for titillating sexual episodes. His 
recitation of William Bradford’s account of bestiality in Plymouth 
Colony and Richard Byrd’s frequent references in his secret diary to 
“rogering” and “flourishing” his wife are only two of many instances 
of Morgan’s reliance on accounts of sexual encounters to enliven the 
narrative. 

Considering the magnitude of his topic and his narrative ap- 
proach, one must admire Morgan’s selection of significant events as 
well as his interpretations. For instance, in his treatment of New Eng- 
land he emphasizes the curious mixture of religious and economic 
forces. And as he covers various regions the author recognizes fron- 
tier types that often escape notice. Particularly welcome is his atten- 
tion to the black frontier. Seldom do historians, even specialists in the 
African-American experience, sufficiently recognize that blacks in 
America were just as much frontiersmen as any other ethnic group. 
Granted that, at times, their presence may have been reluctant or 
involuntary, that does not alter the fact that African Americans par- 
ticipated in every conceivable frontier activity. Fortunately, scholars 
are now looking more closely at their role, especially their extremely 
complex relationship with American Indians. Also welcome is Mor- 
gan’s recognition that the South had a frontier that differed only in 
particulars from those of other regions. Many southerners, even some 
Georgians, may be introduced here for the first time to the Salzburg- 
ers, Protestant German pioneers who migrated to Georgia. 

Morgan stresses that land speculation was ubiquitous in America. 
Men of great fortunes engaged in it as did the lowly squatter on the 
cutting edge of the frontier. In this sense, one group was just as 
rapacious as the other. Chapters on “Land Hunger” and the “Ohio 
Company” underscore the primacy of available land in the American 
experience as does his outstanding treatment of the federal surveying 
of public lands. One wonders why so few historians write about sur- 
veyors—arguably among the most significant of frontier types. 

Though some scholars may fault the absence of footnotes, most 
readers will enjoy this lack of scholarly apparatus. Morgan does, how- 
ever, include a bibliographic note for each chapter. Sprinkled here 
and there are minor factual errors and questionable interpretations. 
To cite even a few would be a disservice, for Morgan’s faults are 
minuscule in comparison to his achievements. This delightful book is 
as grandiose as its title promises. The last line of the inside dust cover 
describes Wilderness at Dawn as “a lively world of rich historical 
storytelling and adventure.” Indeed it is. 

JOHN D. W. GUICE 
University of Southern Mississippi 
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' Detailed Reports on the Salzburger Emigrants Who Settled in America, 
Volume 16, 1753-1754. Translated and edited by George Fenwick 
Jones. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1991. Pp. x, 241. Appen- 
dices, notes, index. $35.00.) 


Detailed Reports on the Salzburger Emigrants Who Settled in America, 
Volume 17, 1759-1760. Translated by David Noble and George Fen- 
wick Jones. Edited by George Fenwick Jones. (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1993. Pp. xiii, 326. Notes, index. $40.00.) 


The attentive reader will note that, while volumes 16 and 17 are 
in sequence, there is a gap between them in the years covered. The 
years 1754 through 1758 are missing. This apparently strange omis- 
sion is not new. It occurred once before when, between volumes 10 
and 11, the years 1744 through 1746 were missing. Rather than wait- 
ing for the missing materials to be found (they were not part of the 
original, printed German edition), Professor Jones decided to move 
ahead with the translating and editing of available copy in order to 
publish it for interested readers as expeditiously as possible. 

Although a complete translation of the years 1744-46 and 1754- 
1758 may still be possible if the original diaries can be found in Halle, 
Germany (where the original German reports were published), the 
reader, in the meantime, is referred to an article in the Georgia Histoni- 
cal Quarterly (Summer 1993). Written by Renate Wilson, a co-editor 
of Dr. Jones in previous volumes, this article, “Public Works and Piety 
in Ebenezer: The Missing Salzburger Diaries of 1744-1745,” sum- 
marizes the events of the period and provides insights concerning the 
“politics” behind the omission. 

The volumes reviewed here continue the story of the Salzburger 
and other German-speaking emigrants who settled at Ebenezer, near 
Savannah, in colonial Georgia. In his introduction to both volumes, 
editor Jones provides six paragraphs summarizing briefly what hap- 
pened in previous years. 

The years 1753 and 1754, described in volume 16, continue the 
transition which had begun in the previous years. By then, all of the 
major transports had arrived and the pattern of self-sufficient 
yeoman farming was being transformed into an economy promoting 
the production of silk and lumber for export. In the former, the 
orphanage had been a leader and, after its closing, the orphanage 
buildings continued to serve as an important silk production site. The 
introduction of European grains, wheat, rye and barley, literally be- 
came “grist” for the Salzburgers’ flour mill and provided them with 
alternative food sources, particularly at times when the harvests of 
native crops failed. These changes also produced the need for more 
labor, with the effect that more Negro slaves were brought into the 
colony and even to Ebenezer. 
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Pastor Boltzius, originally opposed to the introduction of slavery 
but then pulled along by developments beyond his control, still 
seemed to have misgivings about the employment of Negroes; but, 
unable to change the system, he suggested ways to treat them fairly 
in their condition of utter dependence. “Now and again our experi- 
ence with Negroes has been that, if one keeps them in good order, 
gives them enough but not too much work, feeds them at the proper 
time, treats them with seriousness but not in a rough and tyrannical 
way, keeps good order in one’s house in front of their eyes, etc., an 
otherwise useless Negro may become useful. However, that cannot 
be accomplished through improper treatment and force. This also 
helps in some way to clear the way for Christianity in them” (16: 153). 

Volume 17 is of special interest for a number of reasons. Editor 
Jones has reproduced the title page from the original printed volume, 
which indicates that it was edited by Johann August Urlsperger, who 
had inherited this task in 1759 from his father, Samuel Urlsperger, 
the senior pastor of St. Anna Church in Augsburg. According to 
Jones, Johann August “took even more liberty with the text than his 
father had taken, deleting large sections and rearranging others.” 

This volume also offers a unique opportunity to view the happen- 
ings at Ebenezer through different eyes. In June 1759, Pastor Boltzius 
turned the writing of the official diary over to Christian Rabenhorst, 
a young minister who had arrived with the third Swabian transport 
in 1752. Boltzius, however, continued his own diary which was also 
submitted to Germany. Thus, for June and July, we have two accounts 
which allow for interesting comparisons of the styles and subjects 
described by the two writers. Later on, Boltzius resumed the diary 
writing task but frequently referred to Rabenhorst and his helpful 
activities. 

The years 1759 and 1760 found Ebenezer at its peak. Its inhabi- 
tants were spreading beyond the area of the original settlement along 
the Abercorn Creek and southeast to Goshen. Both settlements main- 
tained churches which were served by the pastors from Ebenezer. 
The Seven Years War in Europe had its effect on the colonies. The 
Cherokee War in the western parts of the Carolinas caused much 
anxiety and led to the temporary abandonment of some homesteads 
and to the establishment of mounted patrols to keep an eye on the 
neighboring Creeks. 

It is hoped that this volume will not be the last and that Professor 
Jones and his dedicated co-workers will be able to find not only the 
missing pieces of the “Salzburger Saga” but also other materials rele- 
vant to the colonial history of Georgia. 

LOTHAR L. TRESP 
University of Georgia 
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Religion im South Carolina. Edited by Charles H. Lippy. (Columbia: 
ie of South Carolina Press, 1993. Pp. xii, 233. Notes, index. 
24.95.) 


e 


Religion in South Carolina is a collection of fourteen essays on the 
history, influence, and possible future of religious institutions in the 
Palmetto State. Kevin Lewis, writing of the prominent place of reli- 
gion in this Bible Belt state, says that “South Carolinians encounter, 
deal with, and talk about religion and its effects daily. . . . South 
Carolinians wear their religion on their sleeves” (p. 182). 

Though there is great diversity in the fourteen essays, two themes 
predominate throughout the book. The first is the pluralism of reli- 
gion within the state. To some who view South Carolina as “monolithi- 
cally Protestant” (p. 199), this may come as a surprise. However, these 
essays demonstrate that from early in its European beginnings, South 
Carolina has long been a society which is tolerant of religious diver- 
sity. Randall M. Miller has written that because of the participation 
of Catholics in the American Revolution, “that there was a provision 
in the 1790 South Carolina constitution that removed all restrictions 
on Catholics for holding office or owning property.” Furthermore, 
Miller notes that “South Carolina’s Catholics virtually escaped the 
virulent nativism that erupted elsewhere in the United States during 
the 1850s” (p. 84). Leonard J. Greenspoon points out that “in 1790 
the number of Jews in South Carolina was 300 (second only to New 
York, with 350). . . . In 1820 the numbers had risen to the point that 
South Carolina had the largest number of American Jews” (p. 102). 
The Baha’i religion now numbers 20,000 in South Carolina, “one of 
the largest concentrations of Baha’is in the United States” (p. 159). 

A second theme that runs consistently throughout these essays on 
South Carolina religion is the degree to which religion and culture 
are intertwined and how difficult it is to differentiate one from the 
other. Whether one is discussing slavery, secession, segregation, or 
regional superiority, the positions of the various denominations and 
sects would seem to be, for the most part, identical to that of the 
state’s dominant culture. Helen Lee Turner has observed that the 
reason the Southern Baptists were virtually untouched by the fun- 
damentalist movement of the 1920s and 1930s—which divided de- 
nominations in the North—was that Southern Baptist “ideals and the 
dominant culture were so closely identified” (p. 30). Miller notes that 
“from the 1850s on, evangelical churches functioned as community 
centers and gathered in the ‘community’ each Sunday. Their discip- 
line became the discipline of the larger society” (p. 92). Groups out- 
side the evangelical circle also reflected culture. 

Greenspoon writes that “Jews of antebellum South Carolina held 
views on slavery largely indistinguishable from the population at 
large” (p. 106). In the 1830s, John England, the first Catholic bishop 
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of the Charleston diocese, who had been a strong advocate of black 
education, reversed his stand due to public pressure. “Thereafter,” 
writes Miller, “the public statements and posture of South Carolina’s 
Catholic clergy were unequivocally on the side of slavery” (p. 96). 
South Carolina, it would seem, tolerates religious diversity as long as 
a religious group does not seriously challenge the cultural values and 
views of the larger community. 

It could be wished that the eight essays dealing with specific de- 
nominations had followed a similar format or sought to answer simi- 
lar questions. In the essays on the Baptists and Methodists, for exam- 
ple, much is written about their stances on race relations in the years 
following the Civil War. The essays on the Episcopalians and Luther- 
ans, however, are virtually silent on this all-important subject. All in 
all, this is a very useful book in helping the reader understand the 
role of religion in a state where it has been and continues to be of 
great importance. Each of the essays concludes with a good bibliog- 
raphy which will be helpful to those wishing to delve more deeply 
into specific aspects of South Carolina religion. 

DAVID B. CHESEBROUGH 
Illinois State University 


Acadian to Cajun: Transformation of a People, 1803-1877. By Carl A. 
Brasseaux. (Jackson: University Press of Mississippi, 1992. Pp. xiv, 
252. Map, illustrations, appendix, notes, bibliography, index. $40.00 
cloth, $16.95 paper.) 


In an earlier work, The Founding of New Acadia: The Beginnings of 
Acadian Life in Louisiana, 1765-1803 (1987), Cajun-born historian Carl 
A. Brasseaux chronicled the Acadian transplantation to Louisiana. 
His new book, Acadian to Cajun takes up the Acadian story at the 
Louisiana Purchase and carries it through the end of Reconstruction. 

Some historians have assumed that the fundamental features of 
Acadian culture changed little between the late eighteenth and the 
twentieth centuries. Brasseaux proves otherwise. The central theme 
of his new work is the transformation of an imported Acadian culture 
into a new cultural matrix called Cajun. As with so much else in 
southern history, slavery is crucial to the story. In their lost Nova 
Scotia homeland, the Acadians had lived the simple existence as- 
sociated with precapitalist small farmers over much of the globe. They 
were economically self-sufficient, egalitarian in outlook, Catholic in 
religion, and attached to traditional folkways. The majority of Aca- 
dian settlers continued the old ways in Louisiana. Early on, however, 
an ambitious minority turned away from self-sufficiency and, like 
their more affluent Creole neighbors, embraced slavery and the plan- 
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tation system. As early as 1810, in the alluvial lands along the Missis- 
sippi and the Bayou Teche, a majority of Acadian settlers owned 
slaves. After statehood and the War of 1812, Acadian slaveholding 
expanded with the ifitroduction of sugar cane. A new influx of Anglo- 
Americans from the Atlantic seaboard also provided new models of 
capitalist accumulation. Imitating wealthy Creoles and Americans, 
Acadian planters built Greek revival homes, bought expensive furni- 
ture, and acquired a taste for fashionable living. Increasingly they 
turned their backs on their Acadian heritage and identified them- 
selves as Creoles or Americans. The belief spread among them that 
their less progressive kinsmen—most of whom were still wedded to 
self-sufficiency—were a troublesome and degraded species of white 
trash. 

On the economic and cultural defensive, Acadian small farmers 
turned inward, adopted a “siege mentality” (p. 43), and clung more 
steadfastly to the old ways than before. Many of them sold out to the 
planters (ever eager to be rid of them) and moved onto the prairies 
west of the Atchafalaya basin. The author refutes the notion that this 
westward migration was a coerced “Second Expulsion.” Those that 
left were a minority and their reasons for uprooting were varied, 
including inheritance laws that forced them to divide their small 
farms equally among their numerous children. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction ushered in an era of hard times 
in the Acadian parishes that was to last well into the twentieth century. 
The economic decline of those years accelerated the stratification of 
Acadian society. Despite suffering huge losses, upper- and upper- 
middle-class Acadians generally managed to preserve their rank in 
society—in business and the learned professions, if not in agriculture. 
They became so integrated with the dominant Anglo-American busi- 
ness culture that very little of their Acadian heritage survived. For 
the majority of Acadian small farmers, on the other hand, the Civil 
War started them down the road to sharecropping and tenantry. 
They were joined in their journey by down-at-heels Creoles who 
gradually merged into Cajun society through intermarriage. By the 
twentieth century, Acadian Louisiana had essentially become “a two- 
tiered society in which status and wealth were polarized between a 
small educated and influential gentry caste and a large and growing 
underclass of sharecroppers” (p. 150). The members of this under- 
class, whether Acadian, Creole, or even Anglo, were called Cajuns; 
the Anglicized word for Acadian had become synonymous with sloth, 
backwardness, and poverty. 

The book is based on extensive research in courthouse records 
and the federal manuscript censuses. It includes informative accounts 
of military and political events in the Civil War and Reconstruction 
and also has an excellent section comparing Louisiana Acadians’ cul- 
tural integration into a dominant Anglo culture with that of Canada’s 
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French-speaking minorities. Mr. Brasseaux is to be congratulated for 
a significant contribution to the history of Louisiana and the South. 
TED TUNNELL 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


The Seminoles of Florida. By James W. Covington. (Gainesville: Uni- 
versity Press of Florida, 1993. Pp. x, 379. Maps, illustrations, appen- 
dices, notes, bibliography, index. $49.95 cloth, $18.95 paper.) 


This is an excellent study of the Seminoles from their beginning 
in the mid-1700s to the 1970s. The Native Americans, who had lived 
in Florida and may have numbered as many as 100,000 or more, were 
virtually extinct by the mid-1700s. Covington discusses the movement 
of those Indians who became Seminoles in three phases: 1702-40, 
when only a few settled in La Florida; 1740-1812, when some villages 
were established in north Florida; and 1812-20, a period when many 
Creeks left Alabama and Georgia to settle in Florida. Those moving 
in the later period were most often attempting to get away from white 
people who had mistreated them. It would not be historically objective 
to blame all of the Indians’ troubles on Andrew Jackson, but certainly 
as both general and later president, he must assume a large share of 
the responsibility for the plight of the Indians who came to Florida, 
or were forced to move west. 

Covington traces the movement of the Indians and the blacks into 
Florida and discusses their personal, religious and political organiza- 
tion such as: the clans, general assembly, green corn dance, division 
of labor, marriage and family. The bands that moved into Florida 
comprised two main groups: Muskogee (Creek) and Mikasuki (Hitch- 
iti), who became known as “Seminoles.” Traditionally, the term 
“Seminole” has been translated as a Spanish word, Cimarron, or 
“Runaway,” and has been applied to virtually all Florida Indians since 
1763. But according to Covington, the Seminoles refuse to accept this 
translation and prefer instead “pioneer,” or “adventurer.” 

In the early years, the Seminoles received most of their income 
from the fur trade which they preferred to conduct with the English. 
By about 1800, some 3,000 Seminoles were living in Florida. Until 
that date there were no permanent villages in south Florida, which 
was used primarily as hunting and fishing grounds. As the Americans 
moved into Florida after 1800, the Seminoles and their black allies 
tried unsuccessfully to avoid confrontations. This led to the several 
Creek and Seminole wars which lasted roughly from 1812 to 1858, 
with occasional periods of “peace.” By the late 1820s the major objec- 
tive of the U.S. government was to force the Seminoles to move to 
westward lands reserved for the Indians. But many of the Seminoles 
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did not want to move and thus fought it as best they could. As we 
know, the Americans succeeded only in part and a number of 
Seminoles remained in Florida. About half of the book is devoted to 
this period of wars and efforts at forced removal. 

The last half of the book is concerned with efforts to establish 
reservations in Florida for the Seminoles and the many problems this 
endeavor brought on. Even so, attempts at removal continued period- 
ically well into the twentieth century. The interaction between the 
Seminoles and federal and state officials and the Indians’ desire for 
protected lands continues even today. There have been efforts to 
provide education and job training for the Seminoles which seems to 
have been only partially successful. The Seminoles are interested in 
keeping their native language and instruction in that language is a 
part of their education. During World War II, the use of Seminole- 
speaking Indians in the military proved an insurmountable intelli- 
gence problem for the Germans. There has also been some mission- 
ary activity to convert the Seminoles to Christianity. 

One problem today seems to be the division of the Seminoles into 
two groups, the Reservation Indians and the Trail Indians. Under- 
standably, each group appears to be more interested in working out 
their particular problems rather than in solving the problems of all 
the Seminoles. 

The first of the four appendices is a 1913 Seminole census with 
English names. The other three appendices include the names of 
superintendents, agents, consultants, chairs, commissioners, directors 
and tribal councilors. 

As historian John K. Mahon, an authority on the Seminole wars, 
has stated, this is the most comprehensive study of the Seminoles in 
print. Some readers will probably want more on the Seminole wars 
and less on the bureaucratic “wars” brought on by state and federal 
officials during the past century or so. Nevertheless, Covington has 
brought it all together in an interesting and well-written volume. 

WILLIAM S. COKER 
University of West Florida 


From Revivals to Removal: Jeremiah Evarts, the Cherokee Nation, and 
the Search for the Soul of America. By John A. Andrews III. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1992. Pp. x, 434. Notes, bibliography, 
index. $45.00.) 


John A. Andrews’s study of Jeremiah Evarts (1781-1831) is less a 
biography than an intellectual history. Evarts left few personal pa- 
pers, and so we have little sense of him beyond his public life. But 
that life was a notable one. As a spokesman for northern 
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evangelicalism in the early republic, Evarts articulated and attempted 
to implement a revitalized moral order as a check to the selfish indi- 
vidualism that increasingly dominated his world. Like many Amer- 
icans who came of age in the midst of post-revolutionary repub- 
licanism, Evarts looked askance at the ramifications of the market 
transformation that followed the War of 1812. No longer governed 
by a sense of responsibility to the common good, many people sought 
only their own prosperity and advancement. Individual Americans 
seemed to have lost their moral bearings. Evarts looked to govern- 
ment to promote and protect moral order and to restrain the selfish- 
ness of its citizens. As a result, he actively promoted sabbatarianism 
and temperance legislation. Evarts also sought the revitalization of a 
moral ethos throughout the world, and so he turned his attention to 
foreign missions. Evangelical Christianity, he believed, provided the 
only hope for the survival of “savage” peoples. Furthermore, foreign 
missions provided a focus for the revitalized Christian commonwealth 
and encouraged a corporate responsibility that liberal capitalism 
threatened to undermine. 

The Second Great Awakening had an enormous impact on Evarts 
and on his view of the Christian commonwealth. In 1802 while he 
was a student at Yale, Evarts responded to the revival messages of 
Timothy Dwight and converted to a neo-Calvinism that emphasized 
covenanted communities and concerted action as well as individual 
salvation. The experience was an intensely personal one, but it di- 
rected Evarts toward participation in a broader awakening. As An- 
drews points out, “The awakening and the revivals that contributed 
to it represented an effort not only to reinvigorate religion but to 
revitalize the entire culture as well” (p. 35). These evangelicals em- 
braced the rhetoric of Jeffersonian republicans and sought to infuse 
the nation’s rapid economic expansion and material progress with 
piety and morality. 

Although Evarts trained as a lawyer, evangelism became his 
career. He served as editor of a religious periodical, the Panoplist 
(later renamed The Missionary Herald), and as treasurer and corre- 
sponding secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. The American Board, founded in 1810, sent mis- 
sionaries to Hawaii, India, Ceylon, Palestine, and elsewhere and to 
several Native American nations. It was the Indian missions, particu- 
larly those among the Cherokees, that brought Evarts’s view of the 
Christian commonwealth into direct conflict with the acquisitive indi- 
vidualism that the market revolution spawned. Evarts believed in the 
efficacy of the Indian “civilization” program, and the Cherokees 
promised the greatest success. By the late 1820s, however, demands 
for Indian land had reached a crescendo, and the election of Andrew 
Jackson heralded the effort to remove Native: people forcibly from 
the Southeast. Evarts feared that such a measure not only spelled 
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doom for the Indians but also marked the moral bankruptcy of the 
United States. In a series of essays written in 1829 under the 
pseudonym “William Penn,” Evarts argued the case against Indian 
removal on legal and moral grounds. In the process, “he articulated 
a vision of the United States as a just republican country” (p. 184). 
He failed to prevent Indian removal, but this vision, Andrews 
suggests, was an important legacy to which abolitionists ultimately 
laid claim. 

The focus of Andrews’s book, quite logically, is Jeremiah Evarts, 
but in the process of examining Evarts’s role in the struggle against 
Indian removal, he largely neglects the active participation of the 
Cherokees themselves. Missionaries were not knights on white charg- 
es, and prominent white advocates of the Indians’ cause did not make 
the case alone. Indians sent delegations to Washington, wrote letters 
to prominent politicians and publications, made lecture tours, and 
ultimately petitioned the United States Congress in their own defense. 
While Evarts and other evangelicals may have searched for the soul 
of America, Indians desperately tried to save their own people. This 
is the story that Andrews’s work obscures. 

As a study of American political and religious culture in the early 
nineteenth century, however, Andrews’s work is superb. Based on an 
enormous body of research, this study links political ideology and 
Christian theology in a clearly written, logically organized narrative. 
He captures the intellectual excitement and intensity of the age, and 
he conveys to a modern audience Evarts’s passion for and commit- 
ment to his cause. Scholars of the early republic and the Jacksonian 
era as well as historians of religion should find much that is useful in 
this fine book. 

THEDA PERDUE 
University of Kentucky 


Fair to Middlin’: The Antebellum Cotton Trade of the Apalachicola/Chat- 
tachoochee River Valley. By Lynn Willoughby. (Tuscaloosa: University 
of Alabama Press, 1993. Pp. xiii, 198. Illusatrations, tables, notes, 
bibliography, index. $26.95.) 


Setting out to write a “primer on the mechanics of the antebellum 
cotton trade that could be understood by the general public” (p. xi), 
Lynn Willoughby has more than achieved her goal in a brief book 
examining trade operations in one of the three major river systems 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. She considers the ocean port of 
Apalachicola, the minor Chattahoochee river towns upriver from the 
port on the coastal plain, and the primary trading center of Columbus 
located at the falls of the piedmont. In delineating the trade patterns, 
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she also presents analysis of the Apalachicola/Chattahoochee river 
valley as complicated by its location in three states, each proceeding 
through a different stage of development and using different fiscal 
policies. Thus her success in explaining her subject is no small feat. 

Apalachicola passed through its golden years during the 1840s; 
afterward it lagged behind the growth of other southern cotton ports. 
In terms of its exports of the staple, Apalachicola became the third 
largest cotton port on the Gulf of Mexico, ranking after New Orleans 
and Mobile, in 1836. By 1855 Galveston had displaced Apalachicola 
for third place. Apalachicola’s story is one of a port that exported 
almost exclusively cotton and imported little, thus falling prey to a 
lack of diversification when rivals engaged in industrialization and 
transportation improvements. 

In a detailed description drawn from businessmen’s papers, news- 
papers, government documents, and secondary sources, Willoughby 
explains the work of the basic personnel involved in the cotton econ- 
omy of the port and the upriver towns, including buyers, brokers, 
commission merchants, insurance agents, bankers, and lawyers. She 
finds that Apalachicola maintained stonger trade bonds with the 
northeastern ports of New York, Boston, and Providence than with 
its nearby Gulf neighbor of Mobile. 

Financing the cotton trade proved extremely complex as currency 
conditions in the Chattachoochee Valley were affected by what Wil- 
loughby calls the Old South policies of Georgia and the New South 
policies of Alabama and Florida. Cotton banks passed through booms 
and busts in the antebellum era, and in fact, bankers proved “guilty 
of aggravating the fluctuations in the antebellum economy” (p. 74). 
The Panic of 1837 spelled the demise of all the original banking 
institutions of the Apalachicola/Chattachoochee river valley. From 
about 1840 to 1860 Apalachicola “was the only American cotton port 
that did not have at least one strong local bank” (p. 83). People on 
the Alabama side of the valley also lacked a local bank for most of 
the same period. This lack of local banks not only insured that 
Apalachicola failed to keep pace with other ports but it also meant 
that non-local bankers handled the bulk of credit arrangements. In 
the Florida port these outsiders frequently came from Brown 
Brothers of New York and Brown, Shipley, and Company of Liver- 
pool, who conducted extensive business in other Gulf and American 
ports. 

Scholars have known for some time that New Orleans and Mobile 
had many northern-born businessmen. Apalachicola, it turns .out, 
may have exceeded the other Gulf ports in Yankee cotton merchants 
who owned businesses, numbering 66 percent as compared to 28 
percent native southerners. The itinerant nature of most of the mer- 
cantile class in Apalachicola had unfortunate consequences for the 
port’s development. As Professor Willoughby observes, they chose to 
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keep taxes low and provided little of their own money for internal 
improvement projects. Instead they favored undertakings that prom- 
ised short-term gains. As businessmen in other cotton ports launched 
railroad projects t6 improve their market share of trade, those in 
Apalachicola failed to do the same and the port’s share of the cotton 
trade dwindled. 

Assembling the scattered sources for this study was a challenging 
task for Willoughby. Sometimes gaps in the sources may have caused 
problems, as in the chapter “Apalachicola Aweigh” that relies heavily 
on information from the 1844 season because the only continuous 
run of extant Apalachicola newspapers covers the first six months of 
that year. We can probably never be certain how representative that 
season was of the antebellum era, particularly since that period in- 
volved recovery from the Panic of 1837. 

Willoughby’s gracefully presented study of the Apalachicola/Chat- 
tachoochee river valley cotton trade has indeed given scholars what 
she intended: a “microcosm of the mechanics of the entire South’s 
cotton trade” (p. 9). Now, in addition to studies of commerce in the 
larger Gulf ports, we have a very readable study of a smaller cotton 
trading center complete with its port and upriver towns. 

HARRIETT E. AMos Doss 
University of Alabama at Birmingham 


A Fictive People: Antebellum Economic Development and the American 
Reading Public. By Ronald J. Zboray. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. Pp. xxii, 326. Illustrations, tables, maps, appendices, 
notes, bibliography, index. $45.00.) 


In his first book, Ronald Zboray addresses the broad question of 
how the antebellum “period’s economic transformation shaped the 
reading public” (p. xvi). Zboray’s diverse chapters (seven of the twelve 
originally appeared as journal articles) work better singly, or in small 
groups, than as a whole, making for a complex, sometimes confusing, 
but ultimately quite rewarding book. 

Zboray first analyzes the printing industry, noting that develop- 
ments like the steam press, stereotyping, electrotyping, and the pro- 
letarianization of the printshop work force allowed publishers to issue 
more books more cheaply than ever before. But still not cheaply 
enough, Zboray thinks, to “make original books more available to the 
masses in any significant way” (p. 12). Increases in productive power, 
in other words, did not democratize American literary culture. 

Nor did changes in distribution and marketing necessarily create 
a unified national book market. Through the 1830s, book selling was 
a decentralized and disorganized business, as Zboray’s insightful dis- 
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cussion of Mason Locke Weems’s career as a book peddler makes 
clear. The coming of the railroad and the commission system altered 
distribution patterns, allowing more extensive market penetration 
and the centralization of publishing in Boston, Philadelphia, and, 
especially, New York City. Although broader book markets emerged, 
uneven railroad development limited integration. The urbanizing 
Northeast was the center of publishing and reading, while book sales 
lagged in the West and especially in the South. Transportation and 
marketing improvements, then, both fostered national markets and 
preserved regional reading differences. 

Zboray next engages the problem posed by broad but shallow 
literacy in antebellum America. While citing nominal adult literacy 
rates of around 90 percent in 1850, Zboray correctly indicates that 
functional literacy—say, the ability and willingness to read a whole 
book—was much less widespread. Families, churches, academies, 
common schools, and other institutions mainly promoted utilitarian 
notions of literacy. Instruction focused on memorization and recita- 
tion, not on instilling a love of reading. The very institutions that 
taught reading thus “limited as much as encouraged the formation 
of a reading public” (p. 103). 

In one of his most interesting chapters, Zboray suggests that the 
letter writing necessitated by geographical mobility enlarged the 
popular audience for sentimental fiction. As economic change sev- 
ered community and family ties, Zboray thinks, Americans increas- 
ingly sought to maintain personal links through correspondence. 
Emotional letters often borrowed language from sentimental fiction, 
and, over time, the books, periodicals, and letters themselves became 
“a surrogate for community on a national scale” (p. 121). 

On the other hand—there is always another hand for Zboray—an 
increasing bourgeois emphasis on self-improvement limited fiction’s 
audience. Many Americans basically desired practical knowledge that 
would lead to material success. They sought numeracy, thumbed 
newspapers, and devoured advice manuals instead of reading novels. 
Zboray even identifies a hegemonic function for such nonfiction liter- 
ature: reading pacified rather than empowered the working class by 
inculcating fictive notions regarding individual responsibility and 
prospects for upward mobility. 

Visits to two New York City locations, Homer Franklin’s bookstore 
and the New York Society Library, complete Zboray’s tour of the 
literary world. Zboray believes that the “highly disorganized” (p. 147) 
state of Homer Franklin’s shelves—geology texts, for example, rested 
next to Bible dictionaries—indicated the “boundlessness of antebel- 
lum intellectual life” (p. 155). Plagued by “epistemological fragmenta- 
tion” (p. 137), readers looked under many covers for help in coping. 
They may have found ease at the New York Society Library, for 
Zboray argues that the eclecticism of the elite patrons there—the 
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boundlessness of their reading tastes and the lack of distinctions be- 
tween men’s and women’s spheres of reading—reflected their partici- 
pation in the formation of “a fragile republic of letters,” a “fictive” 
community in which citizens developed a “modern, portable sense of 
American self” (p. 178). 

As Zboray himself repeatedly demonstrates, his impressive array 
of evidence can be interpreted in different, contradictory ways. Al- 
though he invokes common themes (capitalism, industrialism, 
nationalism, community, culture, authority, and the construction of 
self, among others) to tie the chapters together, he understandably 
has difficulty weaving these grand and frustratingly vague concepts 
into a coherent overall framework. In his final, nearly incomprehen- 
sible, chapter (titled “Time, Space, and Chaos”), Zboray concludes 
that antebellum readers buffeted by economic change used fiction to 
construct their own identities and, by extension, a national identity; 
they laid the groundwork for the creation of a “fictive people” called 
Americans. 

This sweeping contention is typical of Zboray’s best ideas; it is 
tantalizing, intriguing, even plausible, yet hardly susceptible of any 
obvious means of proof. To support such an expansive thesis Zboray 
certainly requires a far more sustained argument and more unam- 
biguous evidence than he presents in this book. That said, however, 
this challenging study deserves a wide audience; scholars from several 
disciplines will find much worth thinking about in Zboray’s pages. 

ANTHONY GENE CAREY 
Auburn University 


A Northern Woman in the Plantation South: Letters of Tryphena Blanche 
Holder Fox, 1856-1876. Edited by Wilma King. Women’s Diaries & 
Letters of the Nineteenth-Century South Series. (Columbia: Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, 1993. Pp. xx, 280. Illustrations, notes, 
bibliography, index. $34.95.) 


The letters of Tryphena Blanche Holder Fox offer a glimpse of 
Louisiana life at the fringe of the more familiar plantation story. At 
eighteen, Tryphena Holder left her home in Massachusetts to work 
on a Mississippi plantation as a tutor. After marrying David Raymond 
Fox in 1856, she moved with him to Plaquemines Parish, thirty-five 
miles from New Orleans. Fox was a doctor who contracted his serv- 
ices, for both white and black patients, to the owners of nearby plan- 
tations. While Fox was away from their farm a great deal, either for 
travel or his practice, Tryphena’s life was circumscribed by the iso- 
lated rural setting which she found “very pleasant,” but with little 
“society.” Most of the letters in this volume are to her mother in 
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Massachusetts, a few to siblings. Most describe the vissicitudes of daily 
living and of making a household function. Despite her protestations 
that their finances were tenuous, thus making it difficult to assist her 
mother, “Dr. R” was able to buy for her objects of middle-class luxury, 
such as a piano, china, and eventually a sewing machine. One of the 
fascinations of the letters is their indirect look at Fox’s medical prac- 
tice, which swung from the overwork of an epidemic to the idleness 
of times when the weather was good and there was little illness. With 
the mention of various bizzare “treatments” of nineteenth-century 
medicine, including the familiar leeches of postpartum “bleeding,” 
one wonders that any patients survived. 

Similar to the plantation mistress, Tryphena herself ran the home 
and farm with an endless round of instructing/disciplining their slaves 
(two to five at any given time) and nursing their ills; planning the 
meals; caring for the garden and poultry; and continual sewing for 
her husband and children. After the war, the pattern continued, with 
a constant stream of servants to train, complain about, and then mys- 
teriously lose because they refused to work. Even the evidence that 
one here and there was “very neat as a black person” (p. 201) did not 
change her opinion that “a darkey thinks nothing” of a greasy 
kitchen; they rarely met her standards for housekeeping. The Foxes 
persevered in finding servants, even with Tryphena’s opinion that 
“Negroes are so peculiar—so utterly void of white folks’ habits of 
cleanliness & energy!” (p. 86). Late in this series of letters, she admit- 
ted that her husband, being uneasy to please, made life hard for the 
hired help; Tryphena discounts any blame to herself in handling 
them. 

In Tryphena’s letters, the reader finds few comments similar to 
those of northern teachers who arrived during and after the Civil 
War to teach former slaves. Consistently those later travelers made 
unflattering observations of the South. While similarities do exist in 
Tryphena’s complaints about the insects (mostly mosquitoes) and the 
habits of African Americans, what is most striking is her accommoda- 
tion to southern mores and prejudices. Even her sense of relief when 
slavery ended was based on her own workload. Slaves “were like so 
many children to be clothed & nursed & fed & . . . constantly... 
looked after” (p. 146). 

The letters are somewhat disappointing in their lack of interest in 
the war and politics. There are a few passing shots at “ranting 
abolitionists” (p. 61) before the war. The family moved to Mississippi 
for several years during the fighting, where Tryphena claimed they 
“suffered terribly” and the hardships were “hard to forgive” (p. 156). 
But the section on those years is brief and the content of the corre- 
spondence is usually bland, probably to shield her mother from 
worry. Occasionally, she recorded with bitterness her “ingrafted hatred 
of anything that has on a Yankee uniform” (p. 156), despite her own 
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brother’s service to the Union. During the traumatic years of Recon- 
struction, there are tidbits, such as mention of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the “nigger school” and a brief attempt to bring in cash by 
boarding a young schoolmarm (p. 145), and the sarcastic mention of 
the “smart Radicals” in 1867 (p. 216). Isolated and overburdened 
with hard work, Tryhena made many comments on a life she valued 
as happy, but “terribly lonesome [and] monotonous” (p. 255). 

The book makes a valuable addition to the series of southern 
women’s letters and diaries. Professor King’s introduction and 
epilogue are helpful in understanding Tryphena’s personal story; in 
the letters the editing is not intrusive, although the exclusive use of 
initials in the footnotes is cumbersome. As noted by the editor, the 
Tryphena Blanche Holder Fox letters reveal once again that in the 
nineteenth century, regardless of one’s station, a woman’s domestic 
work was never done. 

RUTH CURRIE-MCDANIEL 
Appalachian State University 


The Last Best Hope of Earth: Abraham Lincoln and the Promise of 
America. By Mark E. Neely, Jr. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1993. Pp. viii, 214. Illustrations, notes. $28.00.) 


Mark E. Neely, Jr., the winner of the Pulitzer Prize for his The 
Fate of Liberty: Abraham Lincoln and Civil Liberties (1991), and the au- 
thor of the standard and authoritative Abraham Lincoln Encylopedia 
(1982), has now written a new biography of the Great Emancipator. 
Published in conjunction with the current exhibit at the Huntington 
Library entitled “The Last Best Hope of Earth: Abraham Lincoln 
and the Promise of America, 1993-1994,” it uses the same title (minus 
the years) and is a brief overview of the life of the sixteenth president 
written by an expert. If it contains little that is new, it is nevertheless 
an excellent introduction into the Lincoln theme for those not too 
familiar with it. Deliberately focusing on the presidential years, Neely 
has succeeded in presenting the career of the Civil War president in 
an easily understandable precise fashion. He has set forth accurately 
most of the controversies involving Lincoln, made intelligible his rise 
to power, and fully explained his stewardship of the nation. By leav- 
ing out details and concentrating on the highlights of the Eman- 
cipator’s life, Professor Neely has at last given us a book on the subject 
to which non-specialists may be confidently directed. 

The author sees Lincoln as a supreme pragmatist. Primarily con- 
cerned with two issues, winning the war for the Union and solving 
the slavery problem, the president paid less attention to what we 
today would call the “home front.” But he was eminently successful 
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in mastering the two problems to which he devoted himself and 
showed his genius in politics, a craft he had embraced passionately 
from his earliest young manhood. The total picture that emerges is 
one of a most capable leader whose lasting fame is richly merited. 

In spite of Neely’s emphasis on the presidential years, the two 
chapters dealing with Lincoln’s background are especially good. His 
childhood, parentage, early struggles, and political ascent—all are 
expertly delineated. In fact, the stress on his devotion to politics goes 
far to explain many of his later successes. 

The author is not an uncritical admirer of his subject. He faults 
Lincoln for violating civil liberties, admits that he was not a good 
extemporaneous speaker, and concedes that he overestimated the 
probable effect of the Emancipation Proclamation on European 
statesmen. But Neely does not hesitate to emphasize Lincoln’s basic 
political and strategic skills as well as his ability to grow, especially in 
connection with the slavery issue. The author’s overall assessment of 
the president is distinctly favorable. 

In view of this basic thesis, it is strange that Neely does not devote 
more space to a discussion of the important problem of Lincoln’s 
relations with the radicals. Touched upon only incidentally, this con- 
troversial topic is slighted, even though it tends to highlight the 
Emancipator’s excellent sense of timing. And in view of Lincoln’s 
repeated insistence upon the testing of a democratic system of gov- 
ernment as the central issue of the war, it is surprising that he is called 
not a systematic thinker on any subject (p. 149). The author’s title, 
The Last Best Hope of Earth, shows how conscious Neely is of Lincoln’s 
democratic legacy, to say nothing of the various references to it in the 
biography. It seems the president thought very systematically about 
America’s place in the world and its democratic example. 

Considering the author’s excellent treatment of the military prob- 
lems of the Civil War, it is also astonishing to read that the conflict 
“remained technologically in the Napoleonic era” (p. 144). A war 
fought with railroads, telegraphs, rifled pieces, and iron and steam 
ships went far beyond anything Napoleon had ever seen, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that it was the first modern war. 

Finally, it is peculiar that Neely speculates that John Wilkes Booth 
may have decided to commit his crime only on the day of the assassi- 
nation. Three days earlier, upon hearing Lincoln advocate limited 
black suffrage for Louisiana, he said to his companion, David Herold, 
“Now by God Ill put him through.” 

But all these are minor criticisms. All in all, this book is the best 
brief account of the life of Lincoln now available. Beautifully and 
richly illustrated with photographs ranging far and wide, a long time 
will pass before it will be superseded. 

HANS L. TREFOUSSE 
Brooklyn College & 
Graduate Center, CUNY 
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The Vacant Chair: The Northern Soldier Leaves Home. By Reid Mitch- 
ell. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993. Pp. xiv, 201. Illustra- 
tions, notes, index. $25.00.) 


Despite the sudden and too long delayed interest in the Civil War 
by social historians and the recent spate of “common soldier” books, 
works on the era remain largely divided between the traditional cam- 
paign studies and biographies on the one hand and the “home front” 
studies of women and families on the other. Reid Mitchell’s new book 
creatively closes part of this gap and points the way toward more 
ambitious efforts to view the nation’s bloodiest conflict from several 
angles at once. 

Noting how soldiers and civilians alike often referred to the troops 
as “boys,” Mitchell describes military life as a coming-of-age experi- 
ence. Teenagers grew up fast, acquiring a full range of vices and 
virtues. Their newfound manliness involved both a hardening and a 
certain coarsening, along with a mental toughening that was critical 
for survival in the midst of disease, terror, and death. The obvious 
tensions, however, between domestic and military virtues greatly com- 
plicated this process and constitute a major theme in The Vacant Chair. 
Young men raised on a morality of self-control suddenly became 
skillful destroyers of human life. Killing itself became a sign of pa- 
triotism as the soldiers fought savagely for their families and homes. 
The regiment and, more specifically, the company became exten- 
sions of local communities—including the sometimes tenuous com- 
mand of local notables who now served as commissioned officers. 
The young men in the ranks realized that the people back home 
would judge their performance, and that news of bravery or coward- 
ice would spread quickly in letters and newspapers. Mitchell argues 
that these men also had to monitor their behavior in camp because 
reports of their carousing would become grist for village gossips, but 
readers may suspect that the surviving letters and diaries (because 
they overrepresent not only the educated but the pious) exaggerate 
the average soldier’s commitment to traditional moral standards. 

Following the lead of Gerald Linderman, Charles Royster, and 
others, Mitchell finds a growing moral distance between soldiers and 
home folk as the war dragged into its second, third, and fourth years. 
With increasingly less sympathy for the complaints of friends and 
families, the men came to see military values as superior to domestic 
ones. Yet at the same time—and here Mitchell, like many social histo- 
rians, needs to pay more attention to chronology—the soldiers 
seemed to miss the nurturing qualities they most readily associated 
with women. Nurses might take on the roles of mothers or sisters, 
but more commonly the men themselves had to perform unfamiliar 
domestic chores, such as cooking, and officers sometimes looked after 
their soldiers in an almost maternal way. Although the gender 
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analysis becomes heavy-handed at times (e.g. the discussion of Lin- 
coln’s masculine and feminine characteristics), there is no doubt that 
the soldiers missed the influence and certainly the presence of women 
as they described to friends and family their efforts to make dismal 
camps more homey. 

Social history sometimes presents war, and especially the Civil 
War, in a misleadingly static light, but Mitchell carefully analyzes how 
the soldiers’ experience reshaped their definitions of both feminine 
and masculine virtues. Describing Confederate women as “she devils,” 
northern soldiers were both fascinated and appalled by these “secesh 
females” who seemed so different from conventional ideals of proper 
womanhood. At the same time, the demands of war called for harsher 
measures against the southern people—including women—that un- 
dermined traditional ideas of paternalism. 

In their detailed and often heavily tactical studies, military histo- 
rians have ironically been too detached from the carnage of the Civil 
War to explore its meaning for the participants. Mitchell not only 
addresses this question but rightly focuses on the search for transcen- 
dent religious experience by a generation immersed in sudden and 
tragic death. For many soldiers and civilians, faith provided the only 
means for coping with such overwhelming suffering and grief. 

As in his earlier book Civil War Soldiers, Mitchell probably tries to 
do too much here in too few pages. Nor does the work always hang 
together—the attempt to tie in Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
paternalistic attitudes toward black soldiers with the book’s main ar- 
guments is strained. But these faults can be readily forgiven and 
whatever one’s reservations about some of the analysis, Civil War 
historians will be using the arguments presented here for years to 
come in any number of ways. Especially in the suggestive final chap- 
ter, Mitchell argues persuasively for a new kind of Civil War history 
that would incorporate the strengths of both the old and new his- 
tories. The time for a rapprochement has arrived, and we must surely 
believe that some of the best work in the field has yet to be written. 

GEORGE C. RABLE 
Anderson University 


Lion of the South: General Thomas C. Hindman. By Diane Neal and 
Thomas Kremm. (Macon, Ga.: Mercer University Press, 1993. Pp. 
viii, 319. Illustrations, maps, bibliography, notes, index. $24.95.) 


This is a highly readable biography of Thomas Carmichael 
Hindman, a colorful Arkansas politician and military leader. Though 
Hindman has no large collection of personal papers, enough have 
survived and these, together with his public speeches and other pri- 
mary documents, are adequate to produce an account of this seces- 
sionist and Confederate general. 
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There is much to write about in Hindman’s life. Born in Tennes- 
see in 1828, reared in both Alabama and Mississippi, Hindman began 
his political/legal career in the latter state, yet he moved across the 
Mississippi River to Helena in 1854. Hindman won accolades from 
the Arkansas Democratic party for his work against the Know Noth- 
ings. Party leaders recognized and rewarded his abilities with a seat 
in the U.S. House of Representatives in 1858. Hindman then turned 
on his benefactors, the Conway-Johnson elite, and backed an insur- 
gent gubernatorial candidate, inflicting upon this Democratic dynasty 
a defeat in 1860, its first since statehood. In Washington, an Ohio 
congressman remembered that Hindman “could eat more fire in a 
given time” than any southerner in Congress (p. 80). It was Hindman 
and his press organ in Little Rock, that demanded disunion after 
Lincoln’s election. It was this Helena politician who wired to the world 
the news of Arkansas’s secession on May 6, 1861. 

Though personally courageous, blessed with tremendous energy 
and great oratorical skills, Hindman was also stubborn and autocratic. 
As commander of the Trans-Mississippi, he placed all of Arkansas 
under martial law; President Davis rescinded the order and removed 
him. His biographers maintain that while he was “the greatest or- 
ganizer to serve the Trans-Mississippi, he made a ghastly mistake by 
uncharacteristically approving a passive strategy at Prairie Grove” (p. 
151). While a slaveholder, and a prewar defender of the institution, 
Hindman was the first major Confederate officer to publicly call for 
arming the slaves and granting them emancipation after independ- 
ence (p. 186). Upon the collapse of the Confederacy, Hindman fled 
to Mexico. Granted refuge and land by the Maximillian regime, 
neither Hindman nor his family were happy in exile. He returned to 
Helena in the spring of 1867 where he attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
gain a pardon from President Johnson. This did not stop him from 
reentering politics as an orator, battling the ruling Republican party. 
Hindman attempted, apparently with some success, to recruit blacks 
into the Democratic ranks. The forty-year-old Hindman was shot and 
killed in his own home in front of his beloved family. According to 
Neal and Kremm, the Hindman family was convinced that “Republi- 
cans were responsible for his murder” (p. 241). 

This biography is well researched and gracefully written in a style 
general audiences will find appealing. Scholars might be more critical. 
In biographies, the tendency is to exaggerate the accomplishments of 
their subject. Neal and Kremm declare that Hindman “successfully 
rescued the Democratic party from the threat of Know Nothingism 
and wrought a revolution by destroying the organization that had 
dominated Arkansas politics since the territorial period (p. vii). Histo- 
rians of antebellum Arkansas understand that the Conway-Johnson 
organization was quite strong in the mid-1850s and did not require 
Hindman to “rescue” them. The organization he supposedly de- 
stroyed still dominated state politics into the Confederacy and, I be- 
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lieve, beyond. They maintain that Hindman’s ticket may have won in 
1860 due to new migration into the state (p. 64). Recent research has 
shown that this migration was not Hindman’s main area of strength, 
rather the Helena congressman turned the election into a battle of 
democracy vs. aristocracy, garnering the votes of poorer whites. 

Another problem is the biographers’ willingness to repeat 
Hindman’s press accounts as fact. In describing Hindman’s speech of 
January 19-20, 1860, attacking John Sherman of Ohio during the 
speakership conflict, the authors report that, according to his sup- 
porters, the Ohioan “paled” under the pain. The next sentence con- 
tains no such disclaimer, stating that House Democrats “cheered” the 
speech as “the Republicans squirmed in discomfort” (p. 70). The cita- 
tion is from Hindman’s own paper in Little Rock; surely this historical 
depiction deserves some qualification. 

Despite these reservations, the book is rich with illustrations, the 
material is well documented, and the prose moves swiftly. For all 
these reasons, this book is to be recommended. 

JAMES M. Woops 
Georgia Southern University 


Masters and Lords: Mid-Nineteenth Century U.S. Planters and Prussian 
Junkers. By Shearer Davis Bowman. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. Pp. ix, 357. Maps, illustrations, notes, index. $45.00.) 


Whatever their achievements as soldiers and statesmen, Jefferson 
Davis was no Bismarck, and vice versa. That, Shearer Davis Bowman 
argues, goes a long way toward explaining secession, Confederate 
defeat, the rise of sharecropping, and the triumph of Jim Crow in 
the nineteenth-century South. It also clarifies the strange mixture of 
rapid industrialization, arrested social reform, conservative cor- 
poratism, ferocious militarism, and devotion to the monarchy which 
accompanied the birth of modern Germany. Using each society as a 
foil for the other, Masters and Lords patiently delineates the charac- 
teristics of American planters and Prussian Junkers in an era of crisis, 
tracing similarities and differences between these elites and the prob- 
lems they faced. Why were East Elbian landholders successful in sub- 
verting the Revolution of 1848 and surviving the trials of nation 
building, World War, and Nazi dictatorship (playing no small role in 
these events) while southern nabobs suffered the consequences of a 
doomed rebellion, the emancipation of their slave property, and dec- 
ades of economic colonialism? Each group, Bowman suggests, got the 
history it deserved. Buttressed by impressive research in both Amer- 
ican and German sources, filtered through an eclectic variety of 
theoretical perspectives, this is a long-awaited book of big arguments 
and broad comparisons. If it does not always persuade, it challenges 
easy assumptions, transforms debate, and broadens our historical vi- 
sion on virtually every page. 
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Bowman’s planters and Junkers are distant cousins, not separated 
twins. As conservative landed elites, he claims, their kinship stems 
from “structural and functional analogies,” plantations and Ritterguter 
shared as “authoritarian political communities and commercial ag- 
ricultural enterprises” (p. 37). Both groups were entrepreneurial 
capitalists linked to the bustling British economy, yet for most of the 
nineteenth century both remained prebourgeois and premodern, 
marginalized on a Wallersteinian periphery. Environmental differ- 
ences imposed distinctive patterns of economic development, he ar- 
gues. Southern planters ploughed money into purchasing slave labor; 
land-scarce Junkers made the soil their principal capital asset. Both 
ways worked well. 

Politically, too, Prussian and southern conservatives were similar 
yet different. Authoritarianism and hierarchy flowed naturally from 
the government of their estates, but in Bowman’s view, planters cham- 
pioned a milder “libertarian but racist republicanism” while Junkers 
espoused “militarist and corporatist monarchism” (p. 112). Each elite 
marshalled labor by more than simple compulsion, he contends, but 
calling this relation paternalist or patriarchal is going too far. 
Whether planter or Junker, some men were benevolent, some were 
brutes. Within each group, too, conservatives divided into doctrinaire 
and pragmatic camps to justify their status, though in the South the 
division was blurred by racism and fears for the security of property. 
In Prussia, internal conflict plus an abundance of labor led most Junk- 
ers to be flexible in conceding aristocratic and local political privileges 
when crisis came in 1848. In the South, planter unity in defense of 
slavery made any sort of compromise with those who appeared to 
threaten their regime impossible by 1861. The consequences of these 
divergent strategies could not be more different. The Junkers rode 
out the storm and launched their own plutocratic counterrevolution 
in 1849, further entrenching their power in the National Assembly. 
Unwilling to bend, unable to check their fears, in 1861 southern 
planters took their stand, wrecking their economic and political power 
for good. Realpolitik could find no better parable. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the complexities of Bowman’s 
insightful argument, or to detail the many historiographic debates he 
discusses. Even those unconvinced by his claims will be impressed by 
the full and evenhanded treatment he accords contrary views. Inevit- 
ably, however, both American and German historians will be disap- 
pointed that Masters and Lords oversimplifies issues in each area of 
expertise. Bowman, for example, gives short shrift to the problem of 
the yeomanry in the Old South, and imagines far more class unity in 
1860 than probably existed. His claims of planter republicanism rest 
on slim evidence and make no attempt to mesh the potentially con- 
flicting imperatives of virtue and honor. Likewise, Marxists will have 
a field day with his tortured explanation of planters as prebourgeois, 
premodern capitalists. The book’s descriptive character, its reliance 
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upon structural functionalism, and its embrace of Reinhard Bendix’s 
shopworn modernization theory will leave many wondering just what 
propelled change in the societies Bowman considers. The book's 
sloppy copyediting and meandering path of argument will frustrate 
and antagonize others. There are any number of dragons to slay and 
nits to pick in Masters and Lords. ; 
Taken separately, in fact, Bowman’s ideal-typical portraits of 
planters and Junkers present little that will seem new or surprising 
to specialists. What is remarkable is the power of contrast he demon- 
strates: juxtaposing these sketches highlights innumerable qualities 
about southern and Prussian politics and society which scholars have 
insufficiently considered. Bowman’s impressive achievement begs 
further research: how were Brandenburgers different from Silesian 
or Pomeranian Junkers? How much did Virginia’s gentry, Carolina’s 
chivalry, and Louisiana’s creoles have in common? This book begins 
a valuable dialogue. Masters and Lords is a refreshing, intelligent, pro- 
vocative study all nineteenth-century southern and German historians 
will want to examine. 
LAWRENCE T. MCDONNELL 
Athens, Georgia 


The Black Press in Mississippi, 1865-1985. By Julius E. Thompson. 
(Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 1993. Pp. xiii, 228. Ilustra- 
tions, maps, appendices, notes, selected bibliography, index. $34.95.) 


A journalist from Pennsylvania observed in 1936 that juggling 
torches in a room full of gunpowder was child’s play compared with 
the task of editing a black newspaper in Mississippi. Professor Julius 
E. Thompson has undertaken the daunting task of writing the history 
of the black press in the Magnolia state from the close of the Civil 
War through the mid-1980s. 

The earliest black newspapers in the state appeared in 1867 and 
1868, as the state’s citizens of color began to build a new community, 
and to play a major role in state and local politics. Predictably, the 
low number of literate freedmen in the early postwar years doomed 
these black newspapers to failure. The relatively small number of 
prosperous black merchants interested in buying advertising space 
was also a problem in this era. Still, black citizens founded more 
newspapers in Mississippi during the years 1865 to 1900 than in all 
succeeding years. 

The state’s black press continued to flourish in the early twentieth 
century, until two events dealt devastating blows. One was the onset 
of the debilitating Great Depression, while the other was the out-mi- 
gration of black residents from Mississippi. In the 1950s and 1960s, 
some black newspapers championed the civil rights movement, risk- 
ing white attacks, both literal and figurative. Many other black news- 
papers, however, supported the status quo and denounced civil rights 
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“agitators.” Arguably the strongest black newspaper in the state was 
Percy Greene’s Jackson Advocate. In 1962 Greene attacked James 
Meredith for seeking admission as the first black student at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Greene believed Meredith should recognize that 
nature had decreed that “Negroes are slower, or less active, than 
white people” (p. 70), and thought that Meredith was pushing himself 
into a situation where he could not succeed. Greene’s support of the 
status quo was related to the fact that he received generous payments 
from an anti-integration agency of the state government. Once again, 
the precarious position of the state’s black press meant that editors 
felt they had to reach out for financial support from whatever source 
was available. 

In recent years, black newspapers in Mississippi have dwindled to 
only four commercial titles in the entire state. On the other hand, 
black investors and citizens’ groups have played an increasingly im- 
portant role in broadcasting. In 1985, blacks controlled five radio 
stations and two major television stations in Mississippi. 

Thompson’s work does have some problems. The late nineteenth 
century was a very important period for the black press in the state, 
but Thompson is able to do little more than provide the names of 
newspapers, since no black-edited newspapers from this period have 
survived. Yet it was very common for white newspapers of the late 
1800s to quote black newspapers, providing a limited window that 
Thompson could have used with care to flesh out his bare-bones 
account. Historian Neil McMillen was able to do this in his essay on 
the black press in the Journal of Mississippi History (May 1987). 

Thompson’s book is sometimes marred by internal inconsistencies. 
On page 120, for example, he states that the Jackson Advocate was the 
oldest black newspaper in continuous operation in the state; two 
pages later he states it was the second oldest. On a more substantive 
matter, Thompson seems unable to say clearly when the black press 
reached its peak of influence in Mississippi. On page 11 he says that 
Mississippi’s black press reached its apex between 1900 and 1919, 
then declined 66 percent in the 1920s and 1930s. In the book’s con- 
clusion, however, Thompson says the black press reached its apex at 
the end of the 1920s. , 

Julius Thompson has left some of the most important questions 
unanswered. Why were there so many black newspapers flourishing 
in the 1890s and 1910s, while there were only twelve commercial 
titles in the 1970s, and four in the 1980s? This should have been one 
of the paramount questions for a history like Thompson’s, yet the 
reader is left to infer the answer from stray discussions scattered in 
a number of chapters. Still, Julius Thompson has provided a gener- 
ally sound, detailed history of the black press in Mississippi, one that 
certainly belongs in all university libraries. 

STEPHEN CRESSWELL 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
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Archibald Grimké: Portrait of a Black Independent. By Dickson D. 
Bruce, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1993. Pp. 
xv, 269. Illustrations, notes, index. $24.95.) 


Born in 1850 to South Carolina planter Henry Grimké, and his 
slave mistress, Nancy Weston, Archibald Grimké was an important 
but previously neglected scholar, diplomat, and race leader. In this 
first full-length biography of Grimké, Dickson Bruce traces the con- 
tours of Grimké’s career through the use of the large collection of 
Grimké Papers at Howard University, and the NAACP records at the 
Library of Congress. 

After Henry Grimké’s death, Archie, along with his brothers, John 
and Francis (later the minister of the Fifteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D.C.) were reenslaved by their half-brother 
Montague. In 1865 Grimké enrolled at the Morris Street School, 
founded in Charleston by the Freedman’s Bureau, and later moved 
to Lincoln University, attending from 1866-72. Sarah Grimké and 
Angelina Grimké Weld acknowledged him as their nephew and sup- 
ported him through Harvard Law School. Entering the class of 1874, 
Grimké was among the first black graduates. He practiced law in 
Boston with William Bowditch, whom Bruce characterizes as one of 
Boston’s more prominent attorneys. Grimké’s aunts also introduced 
him to Boston’s white activists, including William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Gilbert and Parker Pillsbury, Lucy Stone, and 
Charles Sumner. Grimké married a white woman, Sarah Stanley, in 
1879. Stanley bore one daughter, Angelina Weld Grimké in 1880, but 
left the marriage in 1883. Little is known about difficulties they faced 
as an interracial couple in Boston. 

Grimké began a career in public service when he was appointed 
as American consul to Santo Domingo from 1894-98, where, accord- 
ing to Bruce, he was treated as an equal by white colleagues and 
associates. After his return to the United States, he divided his time 
between Washington and Boston. Grimké was active in the Bethel 
Literary and Historical Association and in the American Negro 
Academy, serving as president of the academy from 1903 until 1919. 

Among the most important aspects of Bruce’s book is the attention 
given to Grimké’s role in the Washington-Du Bois controversy. 
Grimké supported Washington’s work at Tuskegee and similarly 
viewed industrial education as essential for the masses. He also recog- 
nized that Washington’s racial views were more complex than they 
appeared. From 1900 to 1903 Grimké and Washington admired each 
other and respected their differences of opinion. Bruce notes that by 
the end of 1904, Grimke occupied a difficult position, “at the leading 
edge of the creation of an ideology in opposition to Booker 
Washington’s, while working mainly from within the Washington 
camp” (p. 117). Grimké began to write for the New York Age, sup- 
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posedly Washington’s organ, but maintained his independence. He 
broke with Washington in 1906 after the Brownsville riot, but con- 
tinued to work with Washington on fund-raising for the preservation 
and restoration of the Frederick Douglass house in the nation’s capi- 
tal. Later, when the National Association of Colored Women’s Clubs 
took over the house and successfully paid down the debt, Grimké 
served as a trustee. 

Grimké disliked Du Bois but joined the Niagara Movement in the 
summer of 1907. Along with some others in this group, he helped 
found the NAACP in 1909 and began a more active role as an advo- 
cate of racial justice. Elected president of the Washington D.C. branch 
in 1913, Grimké led one of the NAACP’s largest and most active 
branches and coordinated many of the protest activities orchestrated 
by the national office. Relations between Grimké and Du Bois wors- 
ened during this period, as Grimké sided with the national office in 
a dispute over the autonomy of the Crisis. He also objected to Du 
Bois’s acceptance of segregation of blacks in the military and to his 
advocacy of black participation in World War I. 

Grimké was recognized for his efforts in fostering positive race 
relations in 1919 when he became the NAACP’s Spingarn medalist. 
Declining health in the 1920s caused him to withdraw from public 
life, and he died February 25, 1930, in Washington, D.C. Professor 
Bruce concludes that Grimké’s “life was a testimony to his efforts to 
confront both the demands and limitations posed by the racist world 
in which he had to live” (p. 258). This biography is a welcome addition 
to the growing body of work on black intellectuals and activists. 

JACQUELINE GOGGIN 
Harvard University 


Carter G. Woodson: A Life in Black History. By Jacqueline Goggin. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1993. Pp. xix, 217. 
Illustrations, notes, index. $24.95.) 


The discipline of African-American history could not have de- 
veloped as we know it today without the pioneering work of Carter 
G. Woodson. In 1915 Woodson founded the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History (today Afro-American), and sub- 
sequently founded and edited the Journal of Negro History for scholars 
and the Negro History Bulletin for a more popular audience. In addi- 
tion to authoring many seminal works on African-American history, 
he began the Associated Publishers to make certain that important 
works in African-American history turned down by mainstream white 
publishers would make it into print. In 1926, Woodson launched the 
annual celebration of Negro History Week. As if all these accomplish- 
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ments were not sufficient for one lifetime, Woodson also utilized oral 
testimony and census records for his studies of African-American 
lives; today they are common tools of social history, but for his time 
they were novel sources. 

Perhaps Woodson was able to accomplish so much because he did 
not appear to have a private life; his life was his work. Jacqueline 
Goggin, consequently, has written an intellectual biography focusing 
on Woodson’s achievements and the development of his historical 
theses. Beyond a few matter of fact statements on the effect of his 
early life as the son of former slaves in Virginia and the racism and 
discrimination he suffered through his youth, his graduate studies, 
and his career as a teacher and historian, Goggin does not speculate 
on Woodson’s inner life, undoubtedly because the sources are not 
there. The fact that Woodson managed to alienate all his colleagues 
causes one to question whether he had any personal relationships. 
Cantankerousness is the one aspect of Woodson’s personality that 
comes through. His petulance made him difficult to get along with 
and added to his troubles. Provoking feuds with colleagues, for exam- 
ple, caused retaliation and accusations that he was a radical. As a 
result, Woodson found himself cut off from funding by the major 
conservative white foundations after 1933. 

Like most other African Americans, Woodson’s accomplishments 
were achieved only by surmounting incredible obstacles, the most 
daunting of which was a lack of financial resources. Much of his time, 
therefore, of necessity had to be devoted to fund-raising, a situation 
that makes his prodigious output even more extraordinary. But re- 
sponding creatively to adversity, Woodson broadened his base to 
reach the black masses. Thus his funding strategy supported his 
larger aim of awakening interest in African-American history among 
the common folk. 

Indisputably “The Father of Black History,” Woodson devoted 
his life to improving the self-esteem of African Americans through 
education which, he was convinced, held the key to raising the race 
economically. Yet, after teaching ten years in the Washington, D.C. 
public school system and developing Howard University’s first 
graduate program in history, Woodson decided that black educa- 
tional institutions failed in their task of teaching African Americans 
their cultural heritage and preparing them to make a living. He 
thought the situation would not improve until blacks gained control 
over black colleges. While he believed that black empowerment would 
come through education in black history rather than through partici- 
pation in black protest organizations, Woodson suggested as early as 
Woodrrow Wilson’s administration that blacks should band together 
and practice a form of economic radicalism by boycotting white 
businesses which discriminated against them. 
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Although one ‘might question whether it would be better inte- 
grated into the narrative, Goggin devotes an important chapter to an 
analysis of Woodson’s contributions to African-American historiog- 
raphy. Woodson predated current scholarship in many ways, most 
notably by showing blacks as active participants in their own destiny 
rather than as merely passive victims. Among Woodson’s most impor- 
tant legacies to the field are his early work on comparing Latin Amer- 
ican and North American slavery, which preceded Frank Tannen- 
baum’s work by thirty years, his illumination of the importance of the 
black church, and his collecting of primary source materials. As the 
first history Ph.D. to come from slave parentage, Woodson saw the 
value of recording slave testimony while it was still obtainable. An 
innovator in social history, Woodson did not neglect the contributions 
of black women and, despite his animosity toward white elites, he 
even included sympathetic portrayals of poor white folk. 

Jacqueline Goggin has written an important work about a tower- 
ing figure in African-American history which causes us to speculate 
on how much more Woodson would have accomplished had he not 
been met by racially based skepticism, ridicule, and obstruction in all 
his undertakings. Despite a sometimes confusing chronology, Goggin 
has produced a gracefully written book based upon thorough primary 
research. A valuable contribution could have been made even more 
valuable, however, with the addition of a bibliography. 

PAULA F. PFEFFER 
Loyola University, Chicago 


John Franklin Jameson and the Development of Humanistic Scholarship 
in America, Volume 1: Selected Essays. Edited by Morey Rothberg and 
Jacqueline Goggin. Foreword by William E. Leuchtenburg, James H. 
Billington, and Don W. Wilson. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1993. Pp. lili, 404. Notes, bibliography, index. $45.00.) 


The first of a projected three-volume selective edition, this volume 
employs the contributions of John Franklin Jameson (1859-1937) to 
document the formative years of the historical profession and the 
study of the humanities in America. Historians know Jameson as the 
author of two influential books, The History of Historical Writing in 
America (1891), and The American Revolution Considered as a Social Move- 
ment (1926), and for more obscure contributions in the fields of con- 
stitutional, southern, social, and African-American history. 

Not only was Jameson one of the pioneers of the historian’s craft 
but, according to editors Rothberg and Goggin, “he mapped out a 
strategy for promoting the growth of scholarship as a profession” (p. 
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xxi). His career incorporated, Rothberg explains, “virtually all the 
elemenis that now constitute the American historical profession: 
teaching, research and writing, documentary editing, journal editing, 
institution building, and advocacy” (p. xxxvii). Eight decades ago 
Jameson recognized the potential of corporate philanthropy and gov- 
ernment funding to initiate historical publications and research 
facilities. 

Rothberg and Goggin’s volume documents Jameson’s contribu- 
tions as scholar, as an advocate for higher education in America, and 
as an exhorter for what a later generation of historians would call 
“public history.” The editors group the documents thematically (and 
then chronologically), including manuscript and published lectures, 
speeches, essays, and articles spanning Jameson’s broad career. Forth- 
coming volumes will contain manuscript letters, diary entries, and 
reports arranged chronologically. 

In 1882 Jameson earned the first doctorate in history conferred 
by the Johns Hopkins University and two years later served as one of 
the founders of the American Historical Association (AHA). From its 
creation in 1895 Jameson chaired the AHA’s Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. A dozen years later he served as the AHA’s president. 
During these years Jameson taught at Johns Hopkins (1882-1888), 
Brown University (1888-1901), and the University of Chicago (1901- 
1905). A person of seemingly inexhaustible energy, he also edited the 
American Historical Review from its premiere number in 1895 until 
1901 and, after a four-year respite, from 1905 to 1928. In the latter 
years Jameson directed the Department of Historical Research at the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington where, according to Rothberg, 
Jameson linked “the realm of ideas and the world of money” (p. xlii). 

In 1926, for example, Jameson persuaded a philanthropist to 
endow the publication of the Dictionary of American Biography. Over 
three decades Jameson also lobbied with politicians to secure legisla- 
tion to build the National Archives and to create the National Histori- 
cal Publications Commission (later the National Historical Publica- 
tions and Records Commission). He lived to see the establishment of 
both when, in 1934, legislation passed creating the National Archives 
as a federal agency. In his last years (1928-1937), the untiring Jame- 
son served as chief of the Manuscript Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, almost doubling the size of its holdings. 

Rothberg and Goggin have prepared an excellent edition, al- 
though some may quibble over their decision to reprint previously 
published material such as Jameson’s 1907 AHA presidential address. 
Fourteen of the twenty texts were published previously, but several 
appeared in hard-to-find sources and all provide important windows 
to elements of Jameson’s thought. The editors have kept editorial 
intrusion to a minimum and their editorial statement, head notes, 
and introductory essay (written by Rothberg) are clear and concise. 
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Annotations, drawn largely from primary materials, are helpful and 
unobtrusive and are supplemented by a complete bibliography and 
thorough index. A calendar of the highlights of Jameson’s career 
would have assisted researchers as they use the texts. 

This volume, then, documents the contributions of America’s first 
historical planner, lobbyist, strategist, and administrator. According 
to Rothberg, Jameson was a visionary who sought “a professional 
community of scholars replacing the eccentric and often ineffectual 
efforts of individual researchers working in virtual geographic and 
intellectual isolation from one another” (p. xxvii). The edition serves 
as an essential companion to Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock’s An 
Historian’s World: Selections from the Correspondence of John Franklin 
Jameson (1956), and Victor Gondos, Jr.’s J. Franklin Jameson and the 
Birth of the National Archives, 1906-1926 (1981). Collectively these 
works pay tribute to Jameson, who merged the best traditions of both 
the “traditional” and “public” historian and serves as an inspiration 
to us all. 

JOHN DAVID SMITH 
North Carolina State University 


Politics at the Periphery: Third Parties in Two-Party America. By J. 
David Gillespie. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1993. 
Pp. ix, 334. Illustrations, tables, notes, appendices, glossary, bibliog- 
raphy, index. $14.95.) 


J. David Gillespie has fashioned a new and interesting study of 
third party politics in the United States. He begins with the the 1820s 
and ends with Ross Perot’s race for the presidency in 1992. Gillespie 
has searched election returns, private and government documents, 
financial records, platforms, newspapers and secondary works in 
completing his study. 

The author defines a third party as an organized aggregate of 
leaders and members which designates itself as a party and articulates 
its members’ interests in political contests against the major parties. 
Third parties are generally unable to compete consistently and suc- 
cessfully on the national level with the Democrats and Republicans. 
By their very nature they are usually transient, but Gillespie sees 
them as viable political alternatives because the mainstream parties 
are bland, centrist, and relatively unideological. Moreover, Gillespie 
believes that the public sees the major parties as irresponsible and 
holds them in low esteem. 

In order to clarify the different types of third parties, the author 
divides them into several categories. The continuing doctrinal party 
includes such groups as the Prohibition party (1869-present), Socialist 
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party, Socialist Workers party, the Communist party, and the Liber- 
tarian party. These parties, writes Gillespie, are alienated from the 
political mainstream by their radical beliefs. The next grouping is the 
short-lived party which usually originates as an economic movement 
or as a splinter group from one of the major parties, such as the 
People’s party (the Populists), the Free-Soilers, the Anti-Masons, sev- 
eral Progressive parties, and the 1948 Dixiecrats. Their ideas are usu- 
ally absorbed by the two major parties and they thus have short life 
spans. A third category is the non-national significant other party 
which includes the Progressive Coalition in Burlington, Vermont, the 
Minnesota Farm-Labor party and the Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties in New York. 

Gillespie argues that structural barriers placed on third party par- 
ticipation in American politics have been more debilitating than be- 
hooves a democracy. Structural constraints which favor the major 
parties include the electoral college, federal matching funds, the fair- 
ness doctrine (designed, says Gillespie, to exclude peripheral candi- 
dates from presidential debates), ballot access, state election require- 
ments, and the overwhelming resources of the mainstream parties. 
There are also cultural constraints—i.e., many voters look at third 
parties as radical and un-American simply because they are not cen- 
trist. Yet, Gillespie thinks that third parties have played a key role in 
American history. In addition to influencing legislation, they have 
mobilized citizen participation, contributed to the understanding of 
the issues, and have provided a forum for dissent. 

In his discussion of the transient national third parties, Gillespie 
refers to the nineteenth century as the “golden age” (p. 41) of third 
parties. He gives a short history of each party, its major purpose, and 
statistics explaining its political success or lack thereof. Obviously 
more attention is devoted to the more important parties like the 
Populists and less space is given to the Greenback party and the Lib- 
erty party. The chapter on the twentieth-century transient national 
parties includes an excellent, up-to-date analysis of Ross Perot’s enig- 
matic quest for the presidency under the banner of his “United We 
Stand” party. Perot received the third largest percentage of votes (19 
percent) ever taken by a presidential candidate who was not the 
nominee of a major political party. The author also includes vignettes 
of important and unusual third-party candidates such as George C. 
Wallace, John Anderson, Belva Ann Lockwood (National Woman’s 
party), and others. 

The book is enlightening and informative, but suffers from sev- 
eral minor flaws. Most of the research is from secondary sources 
(unavoidable in some cases), periodicals and newspapers. A study of 
manuscript collections (Eugene Debs and others) would have 
strengthened the book. Additional scholarly secondary sources 
should have been consulted. For example, Gillespie does not list Har- 
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vey Klehr, The Heyday of American Communism (1984); Thomas A. 
Kreuger, And Promises to Keep: The Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare (1967), and Theodore Draper, The Roots of American Communism 
(1957) when discuSsing the Communist party in America. This criti- 
cism holds true for much of his bibliography. A final chapter on 
“Beliefs and Personalities of Third-Party Leaders” should have been 
omitted due to the lack of convincing statistical evidence. In this chap- 
ter Gillespie draws such obvious conclusions that Nazi groups were 
authoritarian. 

While the material covered in the book is comprehensive—anyone 
who includes the National Socialist White People’s party and the 
Locofoco party is to be commended—his overall treatment is cursory. 
Nonetheless, this is a welcome addition for the general reader in- 
terested in the history of third parties. 

Gillespie concludes his work by stating that while the major parties 
have been impregnable to date, the 19 percent garnered by Perot 
indicates a deep disaffection of the voters and shows how frayed and 
vulnerable the major parties have become. History, however, as Gil- 
lespie has demonstrated, indicates that third parties are transient and 
the mainstream parties will continue to dominate. 

JULIAN M. PLEASANTS 
University of Florida 


New Women of the New South: The Leaders of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in the Southern States. By Marjorie Spruill Wheeler. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1993. Pp xxi, 280. Illustrations, notes, 
bibliography, index. $45.00 cloth, $18.95 paper.) 


In New Women of the New South Marjorie Spruill Wheeler examines 
the ideas and actions of the women who led the region’s woman 
suffrage movement from its beginnings in the 1890s to the passage 
of the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920. Her study reveals the ways 
in which antebellum notions of race, class, and gender determined 
southern women’s reform strategies in the postbellum period. 

Wheeler focuses on eleven women who collectively shaped south- 
ern suffrage tactics in the years between 1890 and 1920: Laura Clay 
and Madeline McDowell Breckinridge of Kentucky, Kate and Jean 
Gordon of Louisiana, Belle Kearney and Nellie Nugent Somerville of 
Mississippi, Rebecca Latimer Felton of Georgia, Mary Johnston and 
Lila Meade Valentine of Virginia, Pattie Ruffner Jacobs of Alabama, 
and Sue Shelton White of Tennessee. These women had much in 
common. They were all white, well educated, well traveled, and well 
connected. The overwhelming majority were “daughters of privilege” 
(p. 40), whose sense of noblesse oblige led them to criticize New South 
leaders and policies which neglected the needs of women and chil- 
dren. 
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Wheeler describes the eleven as “respectable radicals” (p. 72). 
They were southern ladies and regional chauvinists at the same time 
that they advocated comprehensive changes in women’s legal, educa- 
tional, and economic status. But their radicalism did not extend to 
racial issues. Sue Shelton White, for example, was courageous enough 
to join Alice Paul’s Woman’s Party and to go to prison for her 
Washington protests, but “the first time she attempted to speak before 
a black woman’s club, she fainted on the spot” (p. 131). 

Racist attitudes were not unique to southern suffragists, however. 
Wheeler argues that it was the campaign to limit African-American 
suffrage in the 1890s which led the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association (NAWSA) to support the southern women’s move- 
ment: “Caught up in their own xenophobic reaction to the rapid 
increase of immigration in the late nineteenth century, sympathetic 
NAWSA leaders not only ‘allowed’ southern women to use racist argu- 
ments as is generally assumed, but worked with southern suffragists to 
design and implement a southern strategy based on exploitation of the 
South’s ‘negro problem’” (p. 131). White political supremacy, it was 
argued, could be achieved by combining property qualifications with 
woman suffrage. 

Racism did not enfranchise white women. Although representa- 
tives to Mississippi’s constitutional convention in 1890 and South 
Carolina’s constitutional convention in 1895 both discussed woman 
suffrage as a means of diluting black political strength, southern states 
employed other means to disfranchise blacks, and the NAWSA lost 
interest in the southern movement. 

When the southern suffrage movement revived in the 1910s, it 
appealed to traditional stereotypes of sex rather than of race. Suf- 
fragists argued that women’s maternal qualities were needed in the 
world of politics if Progressives were to clean up their municipalities. 
Enfranchised women would ensure the passage of legislation aimed 
at protecting the women and children of the region. 

Woman suffrage was not one of the Progressive reforms espoused 
by the southern electorate, however: “The request for the vote,” 
Wheeler concludes, “represented a challenge to male authority and 
suggested that southern men were less than successful in their 
cherished role as champions of southern womanhood” (p. 185). The 
legislatures in the border states of Arkansas, Texas, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky ratified the Nineteenth Amendment, but they were the 
exceptions. In the end, southern women gained suffrage through 
federal, not state, action and through appeals to equity, not to 
chivalry. 

It is a shame that Wheeler was not able to include African-Amer- 
ican women in her study. A comparison of black and white leaders 
would surely provide additional information about the role of race, 
class, and gender in determining suffrage tactics in the region. Given 
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the opposition of the textile industry to woman suffrage, it would 
have also been useful if Wheeler had profiled women involved in the 
movement in the Carolinas. Nonetheless, New Women in the New South 
is well researched, well argued, and well written and will prove a 
useful monograph for students in undergraduate classes in southern 
and women’s history. 

AMY THOMPSON MCCANDLESS 

College of Charleston 


Unheard Voices: The First Historians of Southern Women. Edited by 
Anne Firor Scott. Feminist Issues: Practice, Politics and Theory 
Series. (Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1993. Pp. ix, 199. 
Illustrations, tables, notes, bibliography. $29.95 cloth, 12.95 paper.) 


This is a very painful and compelling book to be read. Weaving 
together the lives of five pathbreaking historians of southern women, 
who were themselves southern women, and introducing us to their 
neglected works, this volume is required reading for historians of 
southern women and can be instructional and perhaps inspirational 
for casual readers. Anne Firor Scott, herself a pioneering scholar in 
the field, tackles the topic with autobiographical gusto, regretting 
that she did not tease more information from these women when she 
knew them. When Scott moved to Chapel Hill in 1958, she met four 
out of the five historians included in the book, which gives the text 
an interesting perspective. 

Scott argues that only two of her subjects withstood the common 
discourtesies and disappointments heaped on women scholars—what 
C. Van Woodward confesses was “a disgrace for the academy” (p. 
19)—to see their work triumph over malignant neglect. Guion Grif- 
fith Johnson’s books were model social histories, studies which in- 
cluded important analysis of race as well as gender: The Social History 
of the Sea Islands (1930) and Ante-Bellum North Carolina: A Social History 
(1937). Yet her pathbreaking perspective went underappreciated and 
she remained unemployed; while in the Ph.D. program at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, she had been promised a teach- 
ing position by her mentor, R.D.W. Connor, a promise which went 
unfulfilled. Johnson did not abandon her scholarship, but poured all 
her energies into voluntary and liberal causes, becoming a significant 
force in North Carolina politics for a quarter of a century. At the 
same time, she confessed: “I am so glad that I have lived long enough 
to see Ante-Bellum North Carolina credited with being an honest histori- 
cal effort. Most traditional historians of my acquaintance seemed af- 
fronted by it and a few were hostile,” she wrote in 1980 (p. 45). 

Johnson’s contemporary, Julia Cherry Spruill, was vindicated as 
well. Spruill published her remarkable study, Women’s Life and Work 
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in the Southern Colonies in 1938, and to this day it remains the standard 
work in the field and a powerful piece of research. Over a half cen- 
tury later, she confided to a reporter: “I didn’t cut any corners, I was 
a careful student. Nothing was thrown in. I knew it was all right” (p. 
36). In 1984 the Southern Association of Women Historians estab- 
lished a prize in her name, and following her death in 1986 the Julia 
Cherry Spruill Chair in the history of women was endowed at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

These stories of belated glory stand in stark contrast to the experi- 
ences of Virginia Gearhart Gray, Marjorie Stratford Mendenhall, and 
Eleanor M. Boatwright. Virginia Gray wrote her master’s thesis on 
southern women at the University of Wisconsin, and went on to pub- 
lish “Activities of Southern Women, 1840-1860” in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly in 1928. Despite glowing references and great promise, she 
published little else and joined the Manuscripts Department at Duke 
University Library in 1955. Scott reports that Gray was an invaluable 
guide to manuscripts and references when she met her in 1962, while 
researching The Southern Lady (1970), but she notes that she only 
discovered Gray’s article and thesis after her death in 1971. Scott also 
regrets that she never discovered the work of Marjorie Stratford Men- 
denhall, who studied with U. B. Phillips at Columbia and was a con- 
temporary of C. Vann Woodward’s at the University of North 
Carolina, until after Mendenhall’s death in 1961. Mendenhall’s article, 
“Southern Women of a ‘Lost Generation,’” appeared in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly in 1934. An ambitious scholar who put several sib- 
lings through college while she herself attended Harvard summer 
school, Mendenhall was encouraged in her writing by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Sr. She completed her doctorate at UNC and taught at 
several southern women’s colleges, but never fully realized her ambi- 
tions. The beleaguered scholar opened a boarding house for graduate 
students in Chapel Hill, where she taught introductory courses part- 
time. Mendenhall suffered from clinical depression and her treat- 
ment led to her premature death. 

Ironically, the first of this group of five pioneering scholars to die 
was Eleanor Boatwright, who took her own life in 1950, to the shock 
and surprise of her colleagues at Tubman High School for Girls in 
Augusta, Georgia, where she taught for most of her career. Boat- 
wright earned her degree from Columbia Teacher’s College before 
returning home to Georgia. Fueled with scholarly ambitions, she pur- 
sued a master’s degree at Duke in 1939 and published some of her 
findings in an essay in the Georgia Historical Quarterly, “The Political 
and Civil Status of Women in Georgia, 1783-1860,” in 1941. But as 
Scott notes with great poignance, the scholar left few records and 
what little evidence we have documents her sense of isolation and 
insecurity, despite the polish and promise of her intellectual ac- 
complishment. 
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The five essays ‘selected for this volume, as Scott points out in her 
generous assessment of the scholarship, reflect many of the major 
themes to emerge in women’s history in the renaissance of the 1970s. 
Scott lays out her subjects’ contributions in loving detail and in a 
bittersweet epilogue chronicles (all too briefly) her own career. For 
piecing together the stories of these lost women scholars, we are in 
Scott’s debt. And when she encourages us, in her last line, to look 
southward, we can only hope that her words will provide a clarion 
call for a new generation of women historians whose work need not 
await their deaths to provide inspiration. 

CATHERINE CLINTON 
Harvard University 


The Grey Fox: The True Story of Bill Miner, Last of the Old-Time Ban- 
dits. By Mark Dugan and John Boessenecker. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1992. Pp. xxiv, 260. Illustrations, maps, chronology, 
appendix, notes, bibliography, index. $24.95.) 


Both the nineteenth century and the West are traditionally as- 
sociated with outlaws and train robberies. Yet, Bill Miner selected 
Georgia as the venue of his last heist, and he did so in 1911, well after 
the train robbing era had passed. The man who waylaid stagecoaches, 
held up trains, and engineered prison breaks makes for an interesting 
subject. 

A life of crime in its truest sense began for Miner in California in 
1863 as a seventeen-year-old horse thief. He graduated to more lu- 
crative work but the West remained his base of operations for some 
time. In 1866, after several more transgressions, Miner entered San 
Quentin Prison in California as convict #3248. Several years’ incar- 
ceration did not have the desired effect and the unreconstructed ban- 
dit was arrested again in 1871 for robbing a stage with several 
partners in Calaveras County, California. A pattern of crime and 
punishment was set. Miner’s audacity was only exceeded by his seem- 
ing ineptitude at times. Authorities repeatedly captured him and 
Miner served five separate terms at San Quentin. The last began in 
1881 during the administration of Chester A. Arthur and ended soon 
after Theodore Roosevelt became president. The lengthy term seems 
only to have hardened Miner. In 1903, he and several cohorts attempt- 
ed unsuccessfully to rob trains in Oregon, but the next year he 
claimed the dubious honor of staging the first train robbery in 
Canada. Miner participated in his fourth and fifth train robberies 
before coming to Georgia in 1911. 

Although sixty-four years old, Miner had no plans of slowing 
down. Various felons, klansmen, whitecappers, and common felons 
had established a violent tradition in Georgia, but there had been few 
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train robberies. That changed on the morning of February 18, 1911 
when Miner and two partners robbed the Southern Railway near 
Gainesville. Within four days he was behind bars. More adventures— 
two unsuccessful escape attempts from the Milledgeville prison 
farm—followed before his death in 1913. Miner died where he had 
spent much of his life—in prison. 

Mark Dugan and John Boessenecker contend correctly that Miner 
does not fit the trigger-happy desperado prototype. He posed easily 
as a gentleman, possessed polish and charm, and was predisposed 
against violence. He never killed anyone. Miner also protested that 
he championed the working man. As he cooly informed one express 
car agent during a train robbery, “It is not your money I want.” And 
in reflection he later pointed out, “it was no harm to rob an express 
car that was robbing the people” (p. 13). Even so, the authors resist 
glorifying the essentially corrupt fugitive. An effective epilogue ad- 
dresses Miner’s historical place and the larger question of the “social 
bandit.” 

The narrative does not lack drama. Readers may find some faults 
with its retelling, however. Too much detail and unnecessary asides 
impede the narrative. Long quotes further detract from their effort. 
Inattention to style is apparent and a thorough editing job was 
needed. These objections do not obscure what is equally apparent. 
Bill Miner adopted various aliases and deliberately obscured his past. 
Dugan and Bossenecker have done prodigious research and deserve 
commendation for following every lead that he did leave. 

WILLIAM WARREN ROGERS, JR. 
Gainesville College 


The Winecoff Fire: The Untold Story of America’s Deadliest Hotel Fire. 
By Sam Heys and Allen B. Goodwin. (Atlanta: Longstreet Press, 1993. 
Pp. 234. Illustrations, appendix. $19.95.) 


On a cool December night in 1946, Atlanta’s Winecoff Hotel 
caught fire. Filled to capacity, the fifteen-floor edifice contained 
neither fire escapes nor sprinkler system. Many of the guests were 
teenagers in town for a YMCA-sponsored youth assembly. The in- 
ferno raged for over two hours and claimed 119 victims, the worst 
death toll from a hotel fire in U.S. history. 

The Winecoff Fire was a collaborative effort of former Atlanta Jour- 
nal/Constitution reporter Sam Heys and audio-visual and political con- 
sultant Allen Goodwin. In the first two-thirds of the book the authors 
relate the moving, often heroic, escape stories of the survivors. A 
typical story was that of World War II veteran Jimmy Cahill, who 
escaped from a sixth-story room by means of a fire truck ladder. 
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Unfortunately, his ‘mother was on the back side of the building where 
the fire trucks could not go. Once on the ground, Cahill raced around 
the street and into she Mortgage Guarantee Building, which was sepa- 
rated from the Winecoff by a ten-foot alley. The erstwhile B-25 
navigator found a painter’s footlog, ran it from the Mortgage Guaran- 
tee to his mother’s room in the Winecoff, and made the rescue. Fire- 
men watched his example and soon did the same for others. 

After 150 pages readers may grow weary of the repetition of such 
stories, but the book is well written and full of human interest. The 
authors provide neither footnotes nor a bibliography. Nonetheless, it 
is easy to deduce the sources for most of their information. The book 
depends largely on interviews with guests and employees of the 
Winecoff and on Atlanta newspaper articles. The authors also 
perused the manuscript collections of the Atlanta History Center and 
scrutinized the few official documents that are still available. Readers 
may regret the absence of an index more than the lack of footnotes. 
The only appendix is an annotated list of victims. 

The final third of the volume is devoted to the question of how 
the fire began. The authors do not give a definitive answer, but they 
lead one to the conclusion that arson was the probable cause. Unfor- 
tunately, the city fathers and the public preferred to believe that the 
flames resulted from the combination of drunkenness and cigarette 
smoking. Mayor William B. Hartsfield wanted the tragedy to lead to 
tougher fire ordinances and safety requirements. He feared that a 
search for an arsonist would divert public attention from the need 
for basic reform. Similarly, the public wanted the victims’ families to 
win their suits for compensation from the hotel operators. If an ar- 
sonist caused the fire, the operators might avoid responsibility. The 
authors imply that Atlanta leaders had sufficient influence over the 
local newspapers to prevent the latter from seriously considering the 
arson theory. Certain Atlanta policemen also allegedly had strong 
reasons to cover up the real cause of the tragedy. 

Nonetheless, expert investigators believed that the path of the fire 
and the intense heat in a few locations could only have been caused 
by a fire deliberately set. If the arson theory is correct, then revenge 
was the likely motive. There were hard feelings in a poker game of 
professional gamblers in Room 330; and following a fight in Suite 
510-12, an irate soldier left with a threat to “get even.” The authors 
name individuals who were capable of committing the crime, but the 
trials unfortunately are now too cold to provide conclusive proof. 

The book is typical of the journalistic style of history. The authors 
tell an exciting story, but ask few of the broader questions that interest 
most historians. They provide tantalizing hints of the profound 
changes in postwar Atlanta and give some insights into the way the 
political structure operated. But for the most part they seem content 
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to have left such topics to the professional historians and to maintain 
their narrow focus on a single tragic event. 
THOMAS A. SCOTT 
Kennesaw State College 


Going Against the Wind: A Pictorial History of African Americans in 
Atlanta. Edited by Herman Mason, Jr. Foreword by Maynard H. 
Jackson. (Marietta, Ga.: Longstreet Press, 1992. Pp. xiv, 254. Photo- 
graphs, chronology, bibliography, index. $29.95.) 


Too often, Jean Young notes in the preface to Going Against the 
Wind, the cotton field rather than the cityscape has dominated the 
historical photographic image of southern African Americans. 
Thanks to the efforts of Herman “Skip” Mason, Jr., and Longstreet 
Press, this is no longer true for Atlanta. Mason’s book is the “off- 
spring” of an exhibition that he curated at the APEX (African-Amer- 
ican Panoramic Experience) Museum. Many of the images have not 
been previously published. 

The photographs are arranged chronologically, and each chapter 
begins with a year-by-year time line of episodes and events from the 
relevant period. Unfortunately, but understandably, the pre-1865 of- 
fering is extremely thin. The most striking image is a widely repro- 
duced scene of an “Auction & Negro Sales” establishment on White- 
hall Street. The post-Civil War years are, of course, more fully 
documented. 

The photos prior to the civil rights revolution not only show Afri- 
can Americans in everyday occupations, including yardman, nurse- 
maid, carriage driver, railroad worker, and general laborer but also 
in upwardly mobile pursuits such as teacher, minister, mailman, 
nurse, funeral director, and entrepreneur. Most notable among the 
last category was Alonzo Herndon, the barbershop owner who 
founded the Atlanta Life Insurance Company. The candid shots and 
street scenes are liberally interspersed with formal individual and 
family portraits that reveal the pride and dignity of their subjects. 
The many photographs of churches, schools, and colleges reflect the 
importance of these institutions in the life of Atlanta’s African-Amer- 
ican community. 

Although most of the photos show ordinary people in daily ac- 
tivities, there are some interesting glimpses of famous faces—black 
and white: Malcolm X smiling at students, Gladys Knight as “Little 
Miss Morris Brown College,” Langston Hughes serving as visiting 
professor, Marian Anderson and Paul Robeson at Spelman, President 
Grover Cleveland in the Negro Building at the 1895 exposition, 
Eleanor Roosevelt with Rufus Clement, Muhammad Ali (as Cassius 
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Clay) at a football game, and many others. As would be expected, in 
the post-World War II period, photographs of sports heroes and civil 
rights leaders abouad. 

Jean Young wrote that the title “Going Against the Wind” was 
“purposefully chosen” as a contrast to Gone With the Wind, the famous 
novel so closely associated with Atlanta history. The photographs and 
time lines ably meet this purpose; they show a community that pro- 
gressed, matured, and advanced in the context of a racist society. 

Although Mason’s work met its primary purpose and is a must 
buy for anyone interested in Atlanta’s history, the book regrettably 
does not fully live up to its billing as “the first comprehensive history 
of African Americans in Atlanta” (p. xiv). There is not enough text 
to fully, or even substantially, tell the story. The individual items in 
the chapter chronologies generally lack context and are too disjointed 
to constitute a narrative; unidentified and/or unexplained quotations 
are sometimes used for chapter titles; and the photo captions are 
often woefully inadequate. For example, President Cleveland is not 
identified in the 1895 setting, and Booker T. Washington’s “Cast 
down your buckets where you are,” is quoted without explanation. 
For the reader who is already thoroughly familiar with the history of 
Atlanta, such references are familiar; but for the general reader at 
whom the book is aimed, such shortcomings keep a fascinating and 
interesting book from being provocative and instructive. The com- 
prehensive history of African Americans in Atlanta remains to be 
written. 

BRADLEY R. RICE 
Clayton State College 


Southern Labor and Black Civil Rights: Organizing Memphis Workers. 
By Michael K. Honey. The Working Class in American History Series. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1993. Pp. xiii, 364. Illustrations, 
tables, notes, bibliography, index. $49.95 cloth, $17.95 paper.) 


Southern Labor and Black Civil Rights ranks among the best and 
most ambitious recent works on labor in the South. Sensitive to the 
exceptional characteristics of the South, it places the struggle to or- 
ganize unions in Memphis in the broadest context. Honey joins 
Robert Ingalls in stressing vigilante violence as a weapon against labor 
activism in the South, with Roger Biles in highlighting the persistence 
of southern oligarchies during the depression, with Eric Arnesen in 
exploring interracial organizing among dockworkers, and with Robin 
Kelly and Nell Painter in emphasizing the seminal influence of Com- 
munists in challenging the color line. The breadth and learnedness 
of the book insure that its implications extend well beyond the city 
boundaries of Memphis. 
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Part One of the book surveys the social and economic evolution 
of Memphis from the nineteenth to early twentieth century. Southern 
historians will not be surprised that Honey stresses the formative 
influence of the city’s slave-based economy and the grip of an en- 
trenched oligarchy on the city’s institutions. Edward H. Crump, a 
ruthless politico, guarded the interests of the elites and crushed all 
challenges to the status quo. The resulting “racial dictatorship” (p. 
43) perpetuated a fragmented labor force, deeply divided by race 
and gender (although Honey has little to say on this latter topic) and 
bereft of basic civil liberties. The depression exacerbated and the 
New Deal largely ignored the plight of the most vulnerable in Mem- 
phis, especially blacks. New Deal programs, Honey argues, left virtu- 
ally untouched “one of the starkest examples of a repressive social 
order” found in the South (p. 64). 

Part Two, which covers less familiar ground, offers a sobering 
account of the obstacles to unionization before World War II. Lacking 
either liberal or middle-class allies in Memphis, labor organizers oper- 
ated without protection from their local and national opponents. The 
ILGWU, UAW, and CIO in turn endured violence and suffered de- 
feat at the hands of city authorities in open collusion with industry. 
Even the successful strike by a coalition of black and white longshore- 
men in 1939 represented at best a modest victory. City authorities 
retaliated swiftly and attempted to assassinate the leading labor or- 
ganizer and his wife. His miraculous escape and exile from Memphis 
speaks more of the incompetence of the assassins than the business 
community’s resolve to extinguish unions. 

Even when not crushed by violence, union efforts were stymied 
by the color line. Honey skillfully describes the complex challenge 
that segregation posed to union organizers. For example, a campaign 
to organize largely black Firestone workers had the unintended effect 
of enabling the AFL to appeal to white workers to join “a white man’s 
union” (p. 163). Subsequent efforts to unionize whites only encour- 
aged the white rank and file to assume that they would retain all 
power in the unions. Thus, despite a toehold by 1940, the Memphis 
labor movement remained divided by race and tormented by the 
Crump machine and the business oligarchy it served. 

Only with the onset of World War II did labor make significant 
inroads in Memphis. As Honey explains in Part Three, wartime con- 
ditions enabled the CIO to expand its ranks rapidly, reaching over 
32,000 members by 1945. Tragically, the postwar anti-communist 
campaign and the conservative backlash against reform led to a purge 
of precisely those unionists most committed to interracial reform. In 
a case study of red scare tactics, Honey describes how city and federal 
se virtually silenced Local 19, the most radical local in Mem- 
phis. 

In many ways, Southern Labor and Black Civil Rights tells a familiar 
story. Honey is not the first scholar to point out the terrible cost to 
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the region and the nation of the South’s virulent (and interlinked) 
racism and anti-union attitudes. Nor is he the first to point to the link 
between interracial union campaigns and the modern civil rights 
movement. But Honey has written a sophisticated and richly textured 
study that stands as a model community study of labor organizing in 
the South. He explores overlooked nuances of the relationship be- 
tween civil liberties, civil rights, and labor rights. By demonstrating 
that blacks, who were eager to join the labor movement, well under- 
stood that to secure the right to organize they also had to secure 
fundamental civil liberties and, by extension, civil rights, he adds 
fresh insights into the formative influences on the civil rights move- 
ment. That the book concentrates on the institutional history of un- 
ions in Memphis, and has little to say about the themes prevalent in 
the “new” labor history, such as working-class culture or the culture 
of consumption, is testimony to conditions in the South rather than 
any conceptual shortcoming on the part of Honey. Few readers of 
this book are likely to remain unmoved by his account of the excep- 
tional sacrifice, courage, and vision displayed by labor activists in 
Memphis. 

W. FITZHUGH BRUNDAGE 

Queen’s University 

Ontario 


Hodding Carter: The Reconstruction of a Racist. By Ann Waldron. 
(Chapel Hill, N.C.: Algonquin Books, 1993. Pp. xiii, 369. Notes, 
index. $23.95.) 


With the possible exception of the Atlanta Constitution’s Ralph 
McGill, no southern journalist was better known during the two dec- 
ades after World War II as a voice of reason on race in the South 
(and hence a regular interpreter of the region’s peculiar ways to the 
nation) than Hodding Carter of the Greenville, Mississippi Delta 
Democrat-Times. Unlike McGill in “the city too busy to hate,” Carter 
ran his own newspaper in a state with plenty of time for hating and, 
like McGill, he was hated. As Ann Waldron, a journalist and biog- 
rapher of the novelist Caroline Gordon, shows, his story has strong 
elements of heroism. Who could help but admire a man who re- 
sponded to the Mississippi legislature’s resolution that he was a liar 
with an editorial resolving that the legislators “can go to hell collec- 
tively or singly and wait there until I back down” (p. 246). 

For all that, though, Waldron shows that Carter’s life and work 
were more complicated and interesting than suggested by the book’s 
dominant image of the stalwart hero hurling defiance to the racists. 
The book reflects the richness of the Carter collection at Mississippi 
State University, and Betty Werlein Carter, his widow, generously 
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provided other documents and facilitated the numerous interviews 
that supplement those materials. Waldron does not appear to have 
read widely in the ever-growing scholarly literature on the South, and 
the context for Carter’s career is underdeveloped. But this is not an 
academic book; it is a fast-paced biographical narrative that invites 
further analysis by the reader. 

The book opens in 1923 with sixteen-year-old Hodding Carter 
arriving for college in Maine. He was a “racist” when he arrived and 
“still a bigot” when he left four years later (p. 1). Carter’s ostracism 
of the college’s lone black student was despicable, but his outspoken 
unwillingness to trim his views to fit local opinion predicted his later 
editorial courage. Waldron sees those years at college as the beginning 
of Carter’s reconstruction, a process continued by his later experi- 
ences outside the South as a Nieman Fellow at Harvard, in New York 
City for the newspaper PM, and in the Middle East and Washington, 
D.C., during World War II. 

The book’s title is a happy choice because, as southerners know, 
reconstructions have ambiguous results. Carter, in fact, never became 
a complete racial egalitarian, free from the customs and beliefs of his 
time and place. Throughout his controversies after 1945, he denied 
that he favored integration. That makes his outspoken criticism of 
white bigotry and injustice even more admirable, but it also explains 
why advocates of civil rights found his views wanting. For all the fire 
of his writing, Carter was a moderate, and Mississippi's total resistance 
to desegregation swept away the middle ground that he tried to de- 
fend. Waldron speculates that his tragic deterioration over the decade 
before his death in 1972 was caused by the “persecution” he had 
suffered for his views (p. 323). Perhaps, but Carter could hardly have 
chosen an editorial standpoint better designed to dissatisfy both his 
local and national audiences. 

Despite a chapter devoted to Carter’s views on race, the heart of 
the narrative is his marriage. Betty Carter matched her husband for 
charisma, intelligence, and bravery. Her growth through the years 
was as important to the editorial course of the Delta Democrat-Times as 
her husband’s, and the courage of her opinions bolstered his. Wal- 
dron is reticent to focus directly upon their relationship, perhaps out 
of respect to those still living, but readers interested in how a remark- 
able man and woman made their lives together through dramatic and 
traumatic events will find this a moving and revealing book. 

JOHN T. KNEEBONE 
Virgima State Library and Archives 
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Taming the Storm: The Life and Times of Judge Frank M. Johnson, Jr. 
and the South’s Fight for Civil Rights. By Jack Bass. (New York: Double- 
day, 1993. Pp. vii, 542. Illustrations, notes, appendix, index. $24.95.) 


The Judge: The Life & Opinions of Alabama’s Frank M. Johnson, Jr. 
By Frank Sikora. (Montgomery, Ala.: Black Belt Press, 1992. Pp. xvi, 
340. Illustrations, index. $28.50.) 


Judicial biographies are a staple in the literature of American 
legal history. Many examine the lives of Supreme Court justices, and 
a few review the careers of great state jurists, but hardly any deal with 
members of the lower federal courts. There are, however, four biog- 
raphies of Frank M. Johnson, Jr., a federal district judge in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama for twenty-three years and, since 1979, a member of 
the Eleventh Circuit Court of Appeals. Jack Bass’s Taming the Storm 
and Frank Sikora’s The Judge join a lineup that already included 
Robert F. Kennedy, Jr.’s Judge Frank M. Johnson, Jr.: A Biography 
(1978) and Tinsley E. Yarbrough’s Judge Frank Johnson and Human 
Rights in Alabama (1981). There is a simple explanation for this flood 
of works about a man who has spent his entire judicial career in the 
lower federal courts: As retired Supreme Court Justice William Bren- 
nan observes in an introduction to Sikora’s book, “Frank Johnson is 
a remarkable man and a remarkable judge” (p. xiii). 

He has lived a life filled with the kind of drama and pathos that 
are grist for any writer’s mill. Descended from colorful characters in 
a northern Alabama county that refused to support the Confederacy 
during the Civil War, Johnson was both a star football player and the 
top student in his law school class. During World War II he was 
wounded in action and also served as defense counsel in a highly 
publicized court martial. A law school classmate and friend of George 
Wallace, Johnson later forced “Little George” to surrender voting 
records by threatening to jail him. Governor Wallace soon made 
Judge Johnson his favorite political whipping boy. Wallace’s public 
declaration that his old friend should be given a “barbed wire enema” 
was far from the worst abuse the judge received. Because of his rul- 
ings in civil rights cases, Johnson “was subjected to ostracism by his 
community, vituperative abuse by press and politicians, innumerable 
death threats, and an attempt on his life that nearly killed his mother” 
(Sikora, p. xiii). He suffered even more as a result of the tragic suicide 
of his adopted son, Johnny, who shot himself at age twenty-six after 
a long struggle with mental illness and drug abuse. 

Johnson’s life story would be fascinating even if he had not com- 
piled an awesome record on the bench. So impressive was his judicial 
performance that law professor Owen Fiss called him “the John Mar- 
shall of the federal district courts” (Bass, p. 89), and Jimmy Carter 
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wanted to put him in charge of the FBI (Johnson had to decline the 
nomination because of ill health). As a district judge, he held the 
segregation of Montgomery’s buses unconstitutional, issued injunc- 
tions that protected Freedom Riders and the Selma-to-Montgomery 
march, mandated the first court-ordered legislative reapportionment 
in history, imposed racial hiring quotas on the Alabama state police, 
ordered the desegregation of ninety-nine Alabama school districts, 
and established a constitutional right of treatment for mental patients. 
“In lawsuits involving mental health and prisons . . . Frank Johnson 
spearheaded the role of judicial intervention aimed at gross legislative 
neglect” (Bass, p. 277). He invented the “freezing” principle that Con- 
gress later incorporated into the Voting Rights Act and helped de- 
velop the civil rights injunction. After his elevation to the court of 
appeals, Johnson played an important role in landmark cases involv- 
ing such issues as gender discrimination, the death penalty, and gay 
rights. 

3 Although his judicial opinions have generally won applause from 
liberals, he is a Republican and a good friend of conservative Chief 
Justice Warren Burger, who supported him for a seat on the Supreme 
Court. Johnson opposed busing to achieve racial balance, disliked 
civil rights demonstrations, found the tactics of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., as obnoxious as those of George Wallace, and believed that 
northern civil rights workers should “have stayed home and let the 
issues be settled in court” (Sikora, p. 152). 

Such a complex, interesting, and important figure merits a first- 
rate biography. Unfortunately, neither Sikora nor Bass has written a 
book worthy of their subject. The Judge seems decently researched, 
although the lack of either footnotes or a bibliography makes it im- 
possible to be sure. Clearly, this book lacks balance. It devotes 270 
pages to the period down through 1965 and 55 to the rest of 
Johnson’s life. Not really a biography at all, The Judge consists mainly 
of long excerpts from interviews with Johnson and from his opinions 
and other writings, tied together with snippets of prose contributed 
by Sikora. 

Taming the Storm is a much better book, but it too is disappointing. 
Bass writes very well, but the reader often loses track of Johnson as 
the narrative wanders off into long discussions of events in which the 
judge became involved. The research appears inadequate, and the 
documentation definitely is. There is no bibliography, and Bass pro- 
vides only 22 pages of footnotes for 470 pages of text. So far as one 
can determine, his account is based mainly on interviews and judicial 
opinions. Although Bass has done some manuscript research, he 
probably should have done more. He definitely should have con- 
sulted more of the relevant secondary literature. Taming the Storm also 
contains one very disturbing factual error, a long quotation from the 
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Fourteenth Amendment that it misrepresents as coming from a fed- 
eral statute, 42 U.S.C., section 1981. 

Hopefully, the frfth biography of Frank Johnson will be better. 
His papers are now at the Library of Congress, providing some histo- 
rian with the opportunity to write a book as memorable and impor- 
tant as Judge Johnson’s remarkable career. 

MICHAL R. BELKNAP 
California Western School of Law 


This Little Light of Mine: The Life of Fannie Lou Hamer. By Kay Mills. 
(New York: E.P. Dutton, 1993. Pp. 390. Illustrations, chronology, 
notes, index. $24.00.) 


To students of the black freedom struggle in the South, Fannie 
Lou Hamer is an iconic figure. Whereas the general public looks to 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and Malcolm X as the key African-American 
leaders in pursuit of racial equality, scholars and movement activists 
alike have increasingly exhalted the virtues of a different kind of 
leadership—less charismatic and based on grassroots organizing 
rather than media exposure. Along with Bob Moses and Ella Baker, 
Mrs. Hamer, as she was affectionately and respectfully called by the 
young people with whom she worked so closely, helped mobilize ordi- 
nary people in the belief that they should participate directly in mak- 
ing decisions affecting their lives. Kay Mills, a veteran journalist, has 
not written an iconoclastic biography, but the circumstances of her 
subject’s life make it difficult for anyone to do so. 

The last of twenty children, Hamer was a forty-four-year-old plan- 
tation worker in the Mississippi Delta’s Sunflower County when voter 
registration canvassers discovered her in 1962. Raised by a strong- 
willed mother, deeply religious, and possessing strong faith in the 
redemptive power of oppressed black folks to treat the racial sickness 
in America, she attempted to register to vote and was abruptly fired 
from her job. Not only did a racist society deprive her of the franchise, 
it previously had destroyed her ability to bear children through a 
hysterectomy performed without her consent. Though nothing could 
be done to reverse the forced sterilization, her political disempower- 
ment could be challenged, and by 1963 she had managed to register 
to vote. Her strength in the presence of adversity attracted Mrs. 
Hamer to organizers from the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, and she joined them in extending political democracy 
and fighting illiteracy and poverty in the Magnolia State. 

According to Mills, Hamer’s chief contribution to the civil rights 
movement came through the inspiration she provided. While others 
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plotted strategy and ironed out logistical details, she lent her voice in 
rallying blacks and whites behind the struggle. Her lack of formal 
education showed in her speaking style, but her soaring singing voice 
expressed a longing for deliverence and liberation rooted in the spirit 
of African-American slaves and their descendants. Gospel songs such 
as “This Little Light of Mine,” whether sung at a peaceful rally or in 
the face of immediate danger, expressed her faith in the power of 
people to transform themselves and their society. Poor grammar not- 
withstanding, Hamer’s account to the 1964 Democratic National Con- 
vention of her brutal beating by police in Winona, Mississippi, mes- 
merized delegates and a national television audience while upsetting 
a president who craved consensus. 

Despite her considerable appeal as an authentic voice of the civil 
rights movement, Mrs. Hamer encountered much disappointment. 
Considered a radical by white and black Mississippi moderates and 
their allies in Washington, she and her associates in the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party failed to win official recognition at the 
1964 presidential nominating convention. Four years later the inter- 
racial delegation in which she participated did take their seats at the 
party convention in Chicago, but the group no longer had the same 
vision and its cause was overshadowed by antiwar concerns. In later 
years she contested for but failed to win elective office, and economic 
reform projects she initiated to help the poor foundered due to poor 
management and her deteriorating health. In March 1977, after years 
of physical and psychological pain, Fannie Lou Hamer died. Still her 
light continues to shine at quadrennial Democratic conventions where 
her contributions to expanding political opportunity have been re- 
cently memorialized. 

Mills offers a very warm chronicle of how the personal became 
the political for Mrs. Hamer’s generation. It is the task of a biog- 
rapher to explain how her subject stood out from the many others 
who shared a similar background. Mills attempts to do so, but because 
of the fragmentary nature of the evidence, only partly made up for 
by extensive oral histories, she more successfully demonstrates the 
impact Mrs. Hamer had than exactly why she came to the forefront. 
At the same time, the author helps further our understanding of the 
important part women played in the civil rights movement through 
their religious, occupational, and family roles. Above all, Mills por- 
trays a heroic black woman without sacrificing her complexity. Filled 
with pride in black America and Africa, she never abandoned her 
hope of achieving an interracial community. An independent woman, 
she placed racial solidarity with black men above sisterhood with white 
women. So giving to others, she died feeling isolated and depressed. 
One can imagine a more critical biography of Fannie Lou Hamer 
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appearing some day; yet we are well served by this admiring portrait 
of an individual who truly deserves the praise. 
STEVEN F. LAWSON 
University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro 


The Schoolhouse Door: Segregation’s Last Stand at the University of 
Alabama. By E. Culpepper Clark. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. Pp. xxiv, 304. Illustrations, bibliography, notes, index. 
$24.95.) 


On June 11, 1963, in one of the most dramatic gestures of de- 
fiance of the civil rights era, Alabama’s governor, George C. Wallace, 
stood at the entrance of Foster Auditorium at the University of 
Alabama’s Tuscaloosa campus, fulfilling his promise to prevent, by 
all means necessary, the attendance of two African Americans, Vivian 
Malone and James Hood, at the university. The confrontation was 
tense, but short-lived. President John F. Kennedy immediately 
federalized the Alabama National Guard, Wallace was ordered to 
step aside, he did so, and the two students were quickly enrolled. The 
clash between state rights and federal power was seen at the time as 
signifying both the futility of continued southern defiance, and the 
quickening commitment of the Kennedy administration to the civil 
rights banner. The same evening, in one of the most noble of all his 
speeches, John F. Kennedy went on national television to declare civil 
rights to be “a moral issue,” and to announce his intention to submit 
a bill to Congress of such dimension that it would cleanse the United 
States of all vestiges of segregation. The confrontation at Tuscaloosa, 
then, is an epic milestone in the story of the greatest social movement 
in twentieth-century American history. But it also represented the 
end of more than a decade of continuous activity, activity by the 
NAACP and its allies to force the desegregation of the university, by 
Alabama’s politicians, its extremists and its traditionalists to prevent 
it, and by its white moderates, including the university’s administra- 
tion, to curb change, to hobble it, as long as it was possible to do so. 
In this sense, it becomes a tragic story, too often the story of decent 
men following the line of least resistance, giving in too readily to 
pressure, unwilling to stand against either the mob or the “Big Mules” 
on the board of trustees. 

But it is also the story of heroes and heroines, and none greater 
than Autherine Lucy, the dignified young black woman who, seven 
years before Wallace made this famous gesture, entered the university 
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alone, faced the mob, and after three days was suspended, with the 
connivance of the university’s administration, despite all the public 
utterances to the contrary. In devoting more than half his fine book 
to the 1956 crisis, Culpepper Clark has rendered a singular service 
both to his subject and to the general history of the civil rights era. 
No less than Rosa Parks, Autherine Lucy was one of the movement’s 
courageous pioneers. 

Clark, of course, does much more than celebrate brave people. 
Based on a voluminous array of primary sources from university rec- 
ords to presidential papers, as well as extensive secondary reading, 
he has written what is easily the best account of the desegregation 
process at a major southern university. His account of the relationship 
between Robert Kennedy and George Wallace is a fascinating one, as 
he chronicles the growing realization in the attorney general’s circle 
that Wallace actually meant what he said, that he would not back 
down. Clark does not paint the governor as a hero, but rather as a 
man with a sense of purpose who probably came out of the confron- 
tation as well as anyone could have done. He lost no friends in 
Alabama while his challenge to federal power first gave him a national 
audience. He was to find his national constituency among the group 
who noticed him then, and he eventually detached them from the 
party of the Kennedys. They voted for him in 1968, but by 1980 they 
had become Reagan’s Democrats. 

History, however, was too strong for Wallace, yet he was able to 
bend to it. Clark points to the irony of his final years, often alone and 
always in pain, kept in the governor’s mansion by the very people his 
symbolic gesture of 1963 was aimed against. Meanwhile, Autherine 
Lucy, forty years after she first applied, finally graduated from the 
University of Alabama. George Wallace, by then, was past caring. 
Indeed, he may well have joined in the applause. 

JOHN SALMOND 
La Trobe University 
Australia 


Outside Agitator: Jon Daniels and the Civil Rights Movement in 
Alabama. By Charles W. Eagles. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1993. Pp. xiii, 335. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, 
index. $45.00 cloth, $19.95 paper.) 


On August 20, 1965, Jonathan Myrick Daniels became the thirty- 
first martyr of the civil rights movement when Tom Lemuel Coleman 
shot him dead. Buried in the headlines of the Watts riot that began 
in Los Angeles on August 11, his death went largely unnoticed. One 
month later Tom Coleman walked scot free from a murder de- 
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voutly wished. In Outside Agitator, Charles Eagles tells the story of 
Daniels and Coleman and provides a compelling portrait of “bloody 
Lowndes,” the Alabama county that epitomized white tribalism at its 
worst. 

For all its portent, America’s Second Reconstruction martyred 
only forty people whose names appear on the Civil Rights Memorial 
in Montgomery. Each can and many have had their stories told. Jon 
Daniels certainly deserves his. Daniels grew up in Keene, New Hamp- 
shire. The son of a doctor, he made modest use of privilege and 
eventually found his way to the Virginia Military Institute, a not-sur- 
prising choice given his father’s military record and his own penchant 
for Episcopal ceremony. As an English major in a military school, 
Daniels continued his drift toward religion and, after a brief stint as 
a graduate student at Harvard, enrolled in the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary on the edge of the Cambridge campus. Although ETS was 
low church, Daniels maintained a preference for high ceremony even 
as his studies moved him toward a ministry among the urban poor. 

Following Sheriff Jim Clark’s assault on demonstrators at the Ed- 
mund Pettus bridge in March 1965, Daniels joined the voting rights 
campaign in Selma. His naivete was admirable and frustrating. Living 
among blacks in the projects and trying to integrate the all-white St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church proved quixotic. Still, he persisted. After 
graduating from ETS in late spring, he went back to Selma to con- 
tinue his mission, but Selma had already turned the corner and neigh- 
boring Lowndes County was the action. 

An overwhelming black majority, intense rural poverty, and phys- 
ical isolation made Lowndes a hothouse for white supremacy. With 
SNCC and Stokely Carmichael on the scene, trouble seemed inevita- 
ble. Three days after the outbreak of the Watts riots, Daniels and 
other demonstrators were arrested in Fort Deposit and shipped to 
Hayneville, the county seat, for incarceration. Six days later, facing 
federal intervention, county authorities unexpectedly released the 
prisoners. Daniels, along with Father Richard Morrisroe, and several 
black demonstrators, including two females, went to a small grocery 
store for refreshments. Tom Coleman waited inside. Consumed with 
hate, he shot Daniels dead and seriously wounded Morrisroe. In a 
caricature of old-fashioned southern justice, Coleman was acquitted 
on self-defense, outraging national and much local press as well as 
Alabama attorney general Richmond Flowers. 

Eagles writes an evenhanded account of a story about good and 
evil. If Daniels represents goodness, his personal qualities are not 
those of a saint. In fact, readers may not find him even likable. The 
seminarian’s failure to understand Selma, much less Lowndes County 
occasionally makes him as much a goat as a hero. Eagles also resists 
the temptation to diabolize Coleman, the book’s villain. His cir- 
cumstances are so ordinary (though in some ways privileged when 
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measured against the county’s poverty) as to suggest evil’s banality. 
Here Eagles’s use of interviews combined with an exhaustive search 
of written sources reveal Coleman and Daniels in all their humanness. 

But close biographical attention also robs the story of some of its 
potential. Tom Coleman wanted to kill Daniels or someone like him. 
He went to Cash’s Store looking for a chance. Coleman’s malevolence 
is palpable. It defies ordinary biography. Yet Eagles’s ascription of 
motive is almost rational, “a desperate attempt to halt the civil rights 
revolution threatening him and his community” (p. 260). It may be 
unfair to expect a historian to vivify evil (maybe only a novelist could), 
but it is nonetheless missing. 

Also missing in this story is Selma. The town is too tightly wound 
in Daniels’s personal experience to serve other than as background. 
The same, however, is not true of Lowndes. Here Eagles gives the 
reader vivid depictions of everything from its soil and agriculture to 
its isolation and low-country Carolina mentality. It is a compelling 
description of twisted, impoverished lives on a fruited plain, other- 
wise known as Alabama’s black belt. Perhaps it is this human geog- 
raphy that explains Tom Coleman. 

Whatever limits the book has are far outweighed by its virtues. 
The prose makes up in clarity what it occasionally lacks in drama. For 
all its attention to Daniels and Coleman, the book does not neglect 
African Americans in freedom’s struggle. Stokely Carmichael and 
John Hulett are given their due in forming the Black Panther Party, 
a political symbol that liberated blacks from fear and, eventually, 
whites from themselves. Moreover, through Daniels’s education, 
Eagles shows the intersection between theology and the civil rights 
movement, an intersection that has long been acknowledged but sel- 
dom revealed as intimately. 

Eagles has made an important contribution to our understanding 
of Alabama’s complex social structure and its role in the civil rights 
movement. In so doing he has memorialized Jon Daniels’s commit- 
ment to justice and exposed Tom Coleman’s attenuated humanity. 

E. CULPEPPER CLARK 
University of Alabama 


_ The Lonely Days Were Sundays: Reflections of a Jewish Southerner. By 
Eli N. Evans. Foreword by Terry Sanford. (Jackson: University Press 
of Mississippi, 1993. Pp. xxiii, 357. $25.00.) 


Eli N. Evans first came to national prominence in 1973 when his 
part autobiography/part history of Jews in the South, The Provincials, 
appeared in print. The book provided great insights into the experi- 
ences of growing up Jewish in a small southern city in the 1940s and 
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1950s. It also added other observations about the problems and com- 
plexities for Jews in the South that generally had not been discussed 
in public. In 1988”his second major work, a biography of Judah P. 
Benjamin, appeared. Now Evans has collected several of his journalis- 
tic pieces of the 1970s and 1980s and put them together in this collec- 
tion. For the most part they describe his experiences and assignments 
since the 1960s. 

Evans seems to have had a privileged existence. Born around 1936 
or 1937 into a fairly prominent southern Jewish family, his position 
was as secure as any could be for a southern Jew in the 1940s and 
1950s. His father, E. J. “Mutt” Evans, was elected mayor of Durham, 
North Carolina in 1950 and Eli spent his adolescence in the commu- 
nity’s limelight. After graduating from the University of North 
Carolina and then Yale Law School, Evans worked in the White 
House during Lyndon Johnson’s tenure, headed the staff of Duke 
University’s project on the future of the states for Terry Sanford, 
former governor of North Carolina, and later served as head of the 
Charles Revson Foundation, a philanthropic organization that has 
provided programmatic grants in the areas of urban affairs, educa- 
tion, and Jewish projects. 

Along the way Evans wrote several journalistic pieces about a pot- 
pourri of topics including hagiographic sketches of Terry Sanford 
and Abba Eban, Israeli foreign secretary during part of the 1970s, 
and an insightful analysis of the pompous, pretentious and self-im- 
portant Henry Kissinger who served as national security advisor and 
secretary of state during the presidential administrations of Richard 
Nixon and Gerald Ford. Evans also authored accounts of his impres- 
sions of the southern past, a fashion show, sports and the bonding of 
fathers and sons, old western films, and a moving and informative, 
although slightly mawkish, description of his mother’s life. Together 
these pieces compose most of the book. There are no new relevant 
analyses but some of the articles make for good reading. Others, 
especially the political analyses of the 1960s and 1970s, are timeworn. 
There are few people today who are concerned about the minutiae 
of Jimmy Carter’s life or the loss to the country of the statesmanship 
of Terry Sanford who never won a coveted vice presidential nomina- 
tion. And at a time when Israel and the Palestinians seem to have 
made a tentative breakthrough in their efforts to find some degree 
of peaceful coexistence in the Middle East, discussions of their day-to- 
day failures at achieving this goal in the 1970s now seem irrelevant. 
Collectively these essays provide good insight into Eli Evans’s sense 
of his own worth, although at the same time they provide slight in- 
terest to the historian. Nonetheless the book makes for easy bedtime 
reading and the articles can be picked up at random for ten or fifteen 
relaxing moments. 

LEONARD DINNERSTEIN 
University of Arizona 
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The Fleming Lectures, 1937-1990: A Historiographical Essay. By Burl 
Noggle. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1993. Pp. ix, 
86. Notes, appendix. $19.95.) 


This brief volume, which the author describes as a “modest his- 
tory” of the Louisiana State University historical series, the Fleming 
Lectures, is a useful and informative overview. The fact that a single 
department has always selected the lecturers reveals much about the 
LSU history faculty, but it tells us even more about the transition that 
has taken place in southern history and the leading exponents 
thereof. 

The lecture series came about during a period of scholarly fer- 
ment at LSU and was one of many creative ideas that emerged from 
the fertile mind of Wendell Holmes Stephenson. In addition to the 
Fleming Lectures, Stephenson was instrumental in founding the es- 
teemed LSU Press and in establishing the Southern Historical Associ- 
ation. He also served as the first editor of its Journal of Southern History. 

The LSU history department exercises full control over selection 
of the lecturers, although the U.S. historians exert more influence 
than their colleagues. Between 1937 and 1990, forty-nine sets of lec- 
turers were delivered; two scholars, Avery O. Craven and C. Vann 
Woodward, lectured twice. While the LSU Press has first option on 
publishing each of the three-lecture series, it is not required that they 
be published at all. Some that did appear in print were much ex- 
panded between delivery and publication. In his appraisal of the pub- 
lished lectures, Burl Noggle states that some of the published lectures 
“have been modest in scope, marginal in quality and not notably dis- 
tinguished either for what the lecturer said or how they said it... . 
A few have become classics in the field of southern history.” 

Noggle provides brief, crisp sketches about each lecturer. In some 
cases this appraisal indicates reasons for the selection of a particular 
scholar. The lecturers have usually been outstanding southern histo- 
rians, although several achieved reputations in other fields. Those 
chosen have researched and written in many time periods with vary- 
ing emphases, although most mined the nineteenth century. 

The list of lecturers is truly impressive. This reviewer knew well 
all but twelve of them and enjoyed an acquaintance with most of the 
others. Stephenson, I believe, was one of the three or four scholars 
who helped elevate southern history as a respectable field of research 
and writing; I agree with Noggle’s judgment that Fletcher M. Green 
proved himself the “greatest teacher-director in the group”; nor can 
I quarrel with Noggle’s remark that E. Merton Coulter proved the 
most “unreconstructed Southerner” ever to lecture in the series. 

Few will quarrel with Noggle’s effort to classify the lecturers ac- 
cording to the manner in which they approached and interpreted 
southern history. Some, of course, defy description. And this re- 
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viewer, privileged to attend several of the lectures, agrees with Noggle 
that some said very little of consequence. 

This handsome little volume is important in that it represents a 
dimension of the field of southern history little recognized. Such pub- 
lished lectures as those of William C. Binkley, C. Vann Woodward, 
and Avery O. Craven have proved durable beyond any reasonable 
dreams of the writers. Others are best forgotten. For the most part, 
however, they represent the summary thinking of significant histo- 
rians on important topics. Noggle provides an excellent summary of 
the lectures and what they said. Anyone interested in southern history 
as it has developed since 1935 will find this an enlightening volume 
and a unique perspective from which to see how the field has 
evolved and the contributions made by many of its most significant 
practicioners. 

BENNETT H. WALL, Emeritus 
Unwersity of Georgia 


Southern Baptists Observed: Multiple Perspectives on a Changing De- 
nomination. Edited by Nancy Tatom Ammerman. (Knoxville: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, 1993. Pp. 362. Tables, figures, notes, bibliog- 
raphy, index. $34.95 cloth, $19.95 paper.) 


Southern Baptists were for decades the neglected superstar of 
American evangelicalism, at least among academics. For reasons that 
are complex—the secularization of American intellectuals, the diffi- 
culty of determining SBC positions within its autonomous congrega- 
tional structure, etc.—Southern Baptists flourished in relative obscur- 
ity. All that changed when the denomination plunged into civil war 
during the 1980s. Conflict generated the sort of attention that consen- 
sus had not. 

One of the best recent studies of Southern Baptists was Nancy T. 
Ammerman’s Baptist Battles: Social Change and Religious Conflict in the 
Southern Baptist Convention (1990). Now this sociologist of religion at 
Emory University has edited a volume designed to investigate South- 
ern Baptists from a variety of perspectives: sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, politics, theology, organizational theory, and history. 

Like any anthology, this one contains essays that are uneven in 
quality. Several present largely undigested survey data. The informa- 
tion is interesting, but there is little analytical structure to give it 
meaning. Some provide rich historical context. Others confine discus- 
sion almost entirely to the period since the so-called fundamentalist 
takeover began in 1979. Several authors bear obvious scar tissue from 
the battles. Others never were Southern Baptists or have already left 
the denomination physically or intellectually and achieve useful de- 
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tachment. The only self-proclaimed biblical inerrantist seems to be 
Timothy George, and he is an articulate and reasonable spokesman 
who demands that the cause of the takeover group be taken seriously. 
He contends that fundamentalists merely returned the denomination 
to its historical moorings. One may sharply disagree with his historical 
assumptions without negating the value of his essay. Essays by David 
R. Norsworthy, Larry L. McSwain, and Nancy Ammerman provide 
particularly focused and perceptive information about the role of 
bureaucracy and denominational politics. 

Although it is nearly impossible to summarize sixteen essays cover- 
ing so many topics, certain common themes do appear. During the 
years between 1920 and 1970 the SBC developed an extensive bu- 
reaucracy and a brilliant financial structure for funding it (the 
Cooperative Program). Both the bureaucracy and the funding de- 
pended on establishing consensus and maintaining harmony. The 
denomination might lose 5 percent of its members and churches on 
the left and on the right of a very conservative spectrum, but by 
focusing on missions and evangelism it managed to hold the broad 
conservative middle. The 1960s eroded this consensus by producing 
high levels of stress within the SBC as well as a grassroots revolt 
against what was perceived both as an unrepresentative liberal bu- 
reaucracy and educational establishment and a too tolerant approach 
to modernity. Most authors recognize that moderates were to blame 
also for seeking consensus so fervently that they lost commitment to 
ideology. So when the fighting began, fundamentalists possessed all 
the advantages. They had a compelling ideology (biblical inerrancy), 
the most effective traditional pastoral orators, leaders who could give 
the cause nearly full-time attention, and the passion of a cause to 
which they were single-mindedly committed. Meanwhile moderates 
were out of touch with the grassroots, too much influenced by and 
tolerant of the forces of cultural modernity, unwilling initially to en- 
gage in politics, and when they decided to act politically, were ineffec- 
tive in their efforts. Perhaps their major problem was internal divi- 
sion; most moderates tried to absorb the fundamentalist storm until 
it blew out while a handful (often criticized by other moderates) fa- 
vored a concerted political counterattack. While moderates dallied, 
fundamentalists prevailed. Although one faction argued that the issue 
was theology and the other insisted it was politics, most of these schol- 
ars argue that the controversy involved both. Finally, virtually all au- 
thors conclude that fundamentalists won the war, that moderates will 
not likely form an entirely new denomination, but that a shadow 
denomination will siphon moderate skill and money away from the 
SBC and probably leave the entire denomination stagnated for the 
foreseeable future. In fact, there is already considerable empirical 
evidence to suggest this outcome (declines in contributions to the 
Cooperative Program, mission volunteers, seminary students, and 
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baptisms). On the other side of the ledger the highly politicized fun- 
damentalist majority is now linked influentially to religious right 
causes and candidates and is probably more politically powerful than 
at any time in SBC history. 

Despite the uneven quality of these essays, this book usefully ex- 
pands the debate about what happened to the nation’s largest Protes- 
tant denomination. 

WAYNE FLYNT 
Auburn University 


Redeeming America: Piety and Politics in the New Christian Right. By 
Michael Lienesch. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1993. Pp. x, 332. Notes, index. $45.00 cloth, $17.95 paper.) 


Much has been said about the New Christian Right (NCR) in the 
past decade. So much, in fact, that one might be forgiven for wonder- 
ing whether Michael Lienesch can add anything of substance to the 
discussion. He can. In fact, substance is exactly what he provides best. 
Redeeming America is not one more attempt to put the NCR in historical 
perspective or to offer theories and counter-theories about modernity 
and its discontents. Instead, it is a content analysis of NCR leaders 
and their ideas, presented in their own words. 

Lienesch moves outward in concentric circles. At its core, he ar- 
gues, the NCR is about the “self.” His first chapter covers the key 
concepts of sin and redemption, vividly portrayed in the many per- 
sonal testimonies of people like Jerry Falwell, Anita Bryant, Pat 
Boone, and Jim and Tammy Faye Bakker. 

The next chapter is on the family. Lienesch recognizes that for 
these fundamentalists the family is the mediating institution that pro- 
tects their “selves” from the onslaughts of the larger, more impersonal 
world. He details what it means to be male, or female, or a child, in 
this world view. Tim and Beverly LaHaye and Phyllis Schlafly figure 
prominently. 

Next comes the economy, which Lienesch describes as “a kind of 
totem or test by which [NCR] members define themselves as conser- 
vatives” (p. 94). The laissez-faire capitalism of NCR leaders is traced 
to its Calvinist roots; the love of individualism leads naturally to the 
hatred of communism or entitlements. Richard DeVos (of Amway), 
David Chilton, R. J. Rushdoony, and even Doug Bandow all get hear- 
ings here. 

The fourth chapter is on polity. Lienesch outlines the idea of the 
two kingdoms and describes the NCR’s ambivalence toward the mod- 
ern state. Although Ed Dobson and others are mentioned, the 
thought of Francis Schaeffer dominates. Schaeffer’s sophisticated 
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analysis of national politics and conservative theology is outlined in 
detail, even though it is not connected to any “real” political activism. 

The final chapter is on the world. Lienesch describes NCR at- 
titudes toward the fall of communism, support for Israel, and 
America’s role as world provider. Many names surface here again, 
but Pat Robertson’s ideas are treated most extensively. 

True to form, Lienesch’s brief conclusion offers little in the way 
of “high” theory to connect the whole. He suggests that conservative 
Christians are a cyclical force that appears occasionally as their inward 
looking personal piety seeks to redeem the world around them. 
Lienesch ends by looking at some different self-examinations of the 
NCR—from those who want more pragmatic compromise to those 
who want a more sectarian separatism from secular politics—and con- 
cludes that all of these have in common a desire for reform. 

Not surprisingly, they all believe that such reform must begin with 
the individual at the grassroots level and move outward into the 
world. So the conscious strategy of NCR leaders begins with the self 
and then expands outward right through Lienesch’s concentric cir- 
cles. This analysis sounds amazingly elegant and well packaged be- 
cause it is. Lienesch makes a very tight argument that is amply sup- 
ported with evidence. 

Is it all a little too tight? Do the pieces fit together better than 
social reality would seem to allow? Perhaps. Lienesch makes assump- 
tions about the seamlessness of this web that come a little too easily 
at points. Most importantly, he does not take seriously enough the 
risk in using different authors in different “circles.” For instance, 
Francis Schaeffer dominates the polity circle but appears almost 
nowhere else. Anita Bryant and Pat Boone are in the self and family 
circles, but not elsewhere. The differences between the strict Christ- 
ian Reconstructionism of Rushdoony is not adequately separated 
from the rather soft Pentecostal emotionalism of Tammy Faye Bak- 
ker. To outsiders, Rushdoony and Bakker may look similar, but to 
those in the NCR, they have almost nothing in common. 

But that criticism should not keep this book out of the hands of 
people who want to know more about the NCR in its many manifes- 
tations. After all, the absence of heavy theory and lengthy analysis 
leaves room for the thinkers in the movement to speak for themselves. 
And speak they do, with anecdote piled upon concept until this book 
becomes a compendium of NCR thought, marshalled within a simple 
but solid framework. 

The many others who have written about the NCR may have had 
more complex and nuanced analyses of the group, but no one to date 
has provided the content analysis of the group’s many leaders in this 
kind of detail. That alone makes this a vital contribution. 

ARTHUR E. FARNSLEY II 
Emory University 
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The Unpredictable Past: Explorations in American Cultural History. By 
Lawrence W. Levine. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993. Pp. 
xli, 372. Illustrations, notes, index. $29.95 cloth, $16.95 paper.) 


This is a most welcome collection of essays, all previously pub- 
lished, by historian Lawrence Levine. The volume conveys the im- 
pressive range of Levine’s scholarship, examining such diverse sub- 
jects as slave trickster tales, the political culture of Marcus Garvey, 
American photography in the 1930s and 1940s, as well as more 
abstract musings on the scholarly imperatives of the historical profes- 
sion. Although there is no overarching, analytical introduction, 
Levine has carefully organized these essays so that various themes do 
become apparent. In particular, the first essay, a piece on recent 
American historiography, concentrates many of Levine’s unique con- 
tributions to the study of cultural history. Arguing against those who 
dismiss the “new” social history as disregarding that which is serious 
and important in the history of culture, Levine stresses that “worthy, 
enduring culture is not the possession of any single group or genre 
or period” nor is it “finite nor fixed but dynamic and expansive” (p. 
9). Throughout this volume Levine skillfully demonstrates the merits 
of his point that culture cannot be rigidified or evaluated solely with 
respect to some abstract standard of “greatness,” but must be studied 
in its full complexity in respect to its meaning, its creators, and its 
recipients. 

Levine is at his best in his examination of the nuances of various 
cultural forms. Always probing beyond the superficial and obvious 
interpretations, Levine searches for tension and ambiguity in all 
forms of culture. The animal trickster tales of American slaves, 
Levine says, do reflect a certain tendency on the part of slaves to 
identify with the weak and the oppressed. Yet, as he points out, the 
amorality and irrationality of these stories also suggests something 
deeper, specifically a parody of white society and plantation rule. 
Likewise, when Levine examines the culture of the 1930s, he chafes 
at simplistic classifications of “escapism.” Rather, Levine again finds 
ambivalence in terms of a reinforcement of traditional notions of 
success as well as a growing disillusionment with the success ethos. 

Not only does Levine offer new and exciting ways to look at cul- 
tural history, he also helps to revitalize the field in general. He estab- 
lishes the crucial links between culture, politics, and society, demon- 
strating that culture cannot be isolated as a discrete entity. In his 
examination of the Garvey movement of the 1920s, he makes clear 
how much Garvey drew on long-standing patterns of black folk cul- 
ture. And, in an interesting examination of films of the 1930s, he 
points out how much the issue of fascism weighed on Hollywood’s 
agenda. 
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In his final essay, Levine explicitly tackles the issue of popular 
culture as a field of inquiry for scholars. In this piece, as well as in 
his more specific studies, Levine helps legitimize the study of popular 
culture, revealing how deeply embedded it is in popular attitudes and 
consciousness. Yet, this final essay also raises the possibility that 
Levine has pushed his argument perhaps just a little too far. In liken- 
ing popular culture to folk culture, Levine may be underestimating 
that which makes popular culture unique, the fact that it is so often 
the creation of rich and powerful industries, and not just an expres- 
sion of the popular will. Certainly, Levine must be applauded for his 
efforts to make popular culture a dynamic and relevant subject of 
study. It is to be hoped, however, that he will not overlook the fact 
that corporate imperatives, as well as public attitudes, play a signifi- 
cant role in shaping the message and the form of American popular 
culture. 

NINA SILBER 
Boston University 


Surveying the South: Studies in Regional Sociology. By John Shelton 
Reed. (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1993. Pp. xv, 149. 
Tables, figures, notes, bibliography, index. $29.95 cloth, $14.95 
paper.) 


In his twenty-five-year-long quest to understand the American 
South, sociologist John Shelton Reed has helped all of us to under- 
stand the South a bit better as well. At times thought provoking and 
at times outrageously funny (but still thought provoking), Reed has 
written a sagging shelf of books, articles, essays, and editorials that 
have as their single goal removing the veil of mystery from “Uncle 
Sam’s Other Province.” In this volume, a collection of ten previously 
published pieces, Reed takes aim not only at this beloved section but 
at his own discipline of sociology as well. The result is an easy, enjoy- 
able and (as usual) thought-provoking read. 

Reed tips his hand right at the beginning by confessing his belief 
(a belief that would be considered heresy in today’s sociological cir- 
cles) that sociology must be “good for something,” must have as its 
goal the improvement of society and not merely the cranking out of 
unreadable, jargon-laden works that get no further than the lobby 
(or the bar) of a sociologists’ conference. His tributes to past sociolo- 
gists of the South, Harold Odum and Rupert Vance, have a sort of 
“they were giants in those days” flavor, in stark contrast to his critique 
of contemporary sociology (in the last chapter) for having abandoned 
any social purpose, the narrative style, and good writing. 
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Reed’s own research (occasionally in collaboration) for this volume 
could not exactly be called “deep” or “thick,” but it is always interest- 
ing. For example, based on the frequency of businesses with either 
“Dixie” or “Southern” listed in telephone directories, Reed concludes 
than the concept of southern distinctiveness was shrinking between 
1976 and 1988, soon to be confined to the “core area” of the Deep 
South. In another essay, he used a somewhat questionable survey of 
his own students to conclude that negative perceptions about south- 
erners (especially their vaunted laziness) are eroding, while positive 
ones are hanging on. Two more essays (the former based on Gallup 
surveys) claim that white southerners no longer resist school desegre- 
gation and that the lives of southern African Americans are generally 
improving while the lives of northern blacks are not. 

Surely the essay bound to raise the most eyebrows is the one on 
white southerners’ birth rates in the 1950s. Generally, the white 
southern birth rate was high during that decade, the exception being 
a sharp drop in 1954-1955. Reed (and his co-authors) assert that 
Brown v. Topeka Board of Education temporarily frightened whites 
enough to stop conceiving children who one day would go to school 
with blacks. Can this possibly be true? Probably not, but Reed throws 
the idea out (with no evidence) to get us thinking. He surely ac- 
complishes that. 

John Shelton Reed can be serious and he can be playful. And 
sometimes it’s hard to tell the difference. In general, Surveying the 
South is optimistic about the South and considerably less so about the 
author’s discipline of sociology. As always, Reed is provocative, fun, 
and occasionally (purposefully) outrageous. And if Surveying the South 
doesn’t provoke one thought, see your doctor. 

WILLIAM BRUCE WHEELER 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


My Tears Spoiled My Aim, and Other Reflections on Southern Culture. 
By John Shelton Reed. (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1993. 
Pp. xi, 148. Maps, bibliography. $17.95.) 


In this collection of essays, the South’s leading sociological chroni- 
cler, John Shelton Reed, provides his audience with what is colloqui- 
ally known as a “fun read.” Clearly, Reed himself is having a good ol’ 
time exploring, poking fun at, or defending home turf. For the seri- 
ous student of southern history and culture, however, the deft and 
conversational touch sometimes tends to distort or discount the seri- 
ousness or significance of the subject. He provides an adequate and 
helpful bibliography, but since these essays grew from lectures, they 
lack footnotes as well as formality. Taking his title, My Tears Spoiled 
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My Aim, from “one of the great unrecorded country songs of our 
time” (p. 84)—his own—and the only one of the eleven chapters pre- 
viously unpublished, Reed seems to be aiming at the nonprofessional 
South-watcher. 

As he informally introduces southern sociology, Reed poses and 
responds to the perpetual questions which bedevil those fascinated 
by the South. He begins by toying with the prevailing definitions of 
southernness and ends by affirming cultural resistance and persist- 
ence. He analyzes a series of maps that define the region’s boundaries 
and concludes that telephone directory listings of “Southern” in titles 
of businesses and institutions may be the most reliable indicator of a 
locale’s southernness. While Reed sees southerners largely as an 
ethnic group in continuing to resist the onslaught of assimilation, he 
qualifies the ethnic analogy by assessing the term “Southerner” as a 
“reactive identity” (p. 46), one dependent on the presence of 
northerners to give it meaning. 

The middle chapters analyze topics concerned with the present 
and future of the region’s identity and quality of life. Reed offers a 
provocative, but too brief, reply to the perennial question of southern 
distinctiveness by defining all southerners, black and white, as “groups 
to which things have happened” (p. 60). He then does a clever spin on 
C. Vann Woodward’s historical burden by asserting that history may 
not be remembered, but “the lessons drawn from group experience 
. . . passed on to succeeding generations without knowledge of the 
facts from which the conclusions were drawn” (p. 61) have fueled 
regional distinctiveness. 

In “My Tears Spoiled My Aim: Violence in Country Music” and 
“Playboy’s Southern Exposure,” Reed explores regionally stereotypical 
aspects of masculinity and femininity, exploited by southerners and 
non-southerners alike. He asserts that country music reflects southern 
cultural attitudes, condoning violence only when someone is “asking 
for it.” Country lyrics rarely comment on politics, but instead sanction 
the use of violence in defense of women or one’s self-respect. Reed 
also looks at lyrics of self-mocking Good Old Boys who parody their 
serious counterparts, but “seldom question the traditional under- 
standing that violence can be . . . an appropriate way to redress griev- 
ances” (p. 90). With Athan Manuel and Charles Wilson, Reed probes 
the first thirty years of Playboy to determine how this underused index 
of “cultural force in American life” treats southern women (p. 92). 
Reed’s observation that “Mr. Manuel, the junior author in point of 
age, did the looking” suggests the tone of the essay. Is it significant 
to learn that Playboy categorizes otherwise underrepresented southern 
women as belles, starlets, bathing beauties or good old girls? Or would 
it have been more profitable to have explored the treatment of 
women in country music as a fitting companion piece to his analysis 
of male violence? 
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Reed devotes the final chapters to issues of out- and in-migration. 
During the past two decades, southerners have reversed their pattern 
of out-migration by returning home. While southerners southernized 
northern cities politically and culturally, he notes that northerners 
have not exerted a similar effect on the South. Recent “life-style” 
migrants from the North often appear more southern than southern- 
ers, being “even less wild than the natives about taxes and federal 
programs to help the poor” (p. 134). Ironically, these northerners 
tend to reinforce pre-existing attitudes and exaggerate the South’s 
prevailing conservatism. 

While Reed confesses that the “values we have in common out- 
weigh the shadings and nuances that divide us” (p. 136), no one can 
deny that the South is a terrific target for pot shots as well as 
sharpshooting, and no tears have spoiled his aim as he provides the 
uninitiated reader with plenty of ammunition for both. 

BOBBIE MALONE 
Tulane University 
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An Illustrated Glossary of Early Southern Architecture and Landscape. 
Edited by Carl R. Lounsbury. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994. Pp. xiv, 430. Illustrations, bibliography, photo credits. $75.00.) 


In this unique reference work, Carl Lounsbury, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg’s architectural historian, documents the origins of more 
than 1,500 terms describing southern architecture and landscape 
from the early 1600s to the 1820s. His glossary provides useful and 
easily accessible information about construction technology, building 
types, and a plethora of building terminology used in early America. 
Each entry includes a brief definition or description, with one or 
more citations from primary sources to indicate how architectural 
terminology has changed over time and how various regions have 
had an impact on these changes. 

This handsome volume is profusely illustrated with more than 
300 photographs and diagrams to accompany the entries. Overall, 
the glossary would be a useful, if not essential, tool for architectural 
historians, preservationists, architects and anyone interested in early 
buildings. 


* 


In Search of Confederate Ancestors: The Guide. By J.H. Segars. Edited 
by John McGlone. (Murfreesboro, Tenn.: Southern Heritage Press, 
1993. Pp. 112. Illustrations, index.) 


This guide provides helpful instructions for novices as well as 
more experienced genealogical researchers on tracking down ances- 
tors who fought for the Confederacy. Segars includes an introductory 
chapter on starting a search which describes the variety of sources, 
especially census records and other government documents, and the 
finding aids that serve as the basic tools of the trade. In succeeding 
chapters, he provides valuable information specifically geared to re- 
searching Confederate soldiers. Segars explains the use of military 
service records and provides a full listing of Confederate manuscript 
holdings and state archives with Confederate holdings, and an inven- 
tory of national Civil War historic sites. 

Segars’s Guide appeared as Volume 9 of the Journal of Confederate 
History and is available for $12.00, plus $1.00 shipping, through 
Southern Heritage Press, P.O. Box 1615, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
37133-1615. 


* 
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Generations in Black and White. Photographs by Carl Van Vechten. 
Edited by Rudolph P. Byrd. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1993. Pp. xxvii, 172. Illustrations, index. $29.95.) 


This striking collection consists of eighty-three black and white 
photographs of important African Americans taken by Carl Van Vech- 
ten over a thirty-year period. Van Vechten, a white Iowan who died 
in 1964, was a novelist and long-time patron of African-American 
culture in New York during and after the Harlem Renaissance. He 
began photographing well-known black acquaintances in the early 
1930s and continued this work until his death. The book’s introduc- 
tion provides a thorough description of Van Vechten’s life, his contri- 
butions to black American culture, and his relationships with mem- 
bers of the black intellectual and artistic community. 

The photographs contained in this volume include prominent 
musicians, artists, actors, writers, and educators. Complementing 
each full-page photo is a biographical sketch of the subject. The 
chronological arrangement of subjects helps illustrate the continuities 
and changes in African-American culture from one generation to 
another. Byrd’s superb editorial job lends power and eloquence to 
this fascinating collection. 


* 


The Papers of David Settle Reid, Volume I, 1829-1852. Edited by 
Lindley S. Butler. (Raleigh, N.C.: Division of Archives and History, 
1993. Pp. Ixii, 495. Illustrations, notes, index. $45.00.) 


Volume | of this projected two-volume work covers the life of 
North Carolina Democratic leader David Settle Reid through his first 
term as governor of the state. Throughout the course of his life Reid 
served as state senator and governor, U.S. congressman, and U.S. 
senator. Reid was North Carolina’s first popularly elected Democratic 
governor (1850-54) and was one of the leaders in establishing Demo- 
cratic party dominance of the state. 

The papers collected in this volume include much personal corre- 
spondence to Reid and copies of outgoing correspondence during his 
first term as governor as well as numerous political addresses and 
circulars. This collection is equally significant for the documentation 
it provides on the major issues of the era including the tariff, territo- 
rial expansion, and slavery. 


* 
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Appalachian Portraits. Photographs by Shelby Lee Adams, text by 
Lee Smith. (Jackson: University Press of Mississippi, 1993. $45.00 
cloth, $25.00 paper.) 


This compelling photographic collection with narrative essay illus- 
trates life in isolated regions of rural Kentucky, with pictures taken 
over the past fifteen years. The people photographed clearly are not 
part of modern mainstream America, but seem to belong to another 
time and place. Adams has effectively captured the spirit of his sub- 
jects in pictures that draw the reader into their homes and lives. 
While these people live on the edge of poverty, their kinship and 
friendship bonds and their faith in God sustain them as they face 
hardships as well as good times. Perhaps what makes this collection 
so evocative is that Adams, a native of eastern Kentucky, and Smith, 
a distinguished Appalachian scholar, both have a sincere compassion 
and respect for their subjects which is reflected in every photo and 
every word. 


* 


Southern Letters and Life in the Mid-1800s. By Susan Lott Clark. 
(Waycross, Ga.: Susan Lott Clark, 1993. Pp. xx, 471. Illustrations, 
appendices, bibliography, index. $45.00 leather, $35.00 cloth. Order 
from Susan Lott Clark, P.O. Box 2009, Waycross, Ga. 31502.) 


This handsome leather-bound volume contains transcripts of over 
two hundred letters written in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Ohio during the 1850s and 1860s. The majority of the 
correspondence dates from the Civil War years and consists of letters 
between Clark’s great-grandfather, James T. Norman, an officer in 
the Alabama Infantry, and his wife Mary Elizabeth Dean Norman. 
Over one hundred letters were written by Norman during his service 
in the war and his imprisonment in Ohio, after being captured at 
Vicksburg. Other letters from various friends and relatives supple- 
ment those of the Normans’. 

Clark’s book is not merely an assemblage of letters, however, as 
the author provides an excellent narrative explaining the historical 
context of the letters as well as extensive information regarding the 
family histories of her subjects. Also included are over thirty pages 
of genealogical listings and charts on the families who figure promi- 
nently in the book. This volume is futher enhanced by numerous 
contemporary photographs of people and places discussed in the text 
as well as photos and illustrations of various artifacts from the era. 


* 
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Letters from Forest Place: A Plantation F amily’s Correspondence, 1846- 
1881. Edited by E. Grey Dimond and Herman Hattaway. (Jackson: 
University Press of Mississippi, 1993. Pp. xvii, 512. Maps, notes, ap- 
pendix, index. $30.00.) 


This fascinating collection of letters chronicles the lives of various 
members of the Thomas Watkins family of Carroll County, Missis- 
sippi over a period of thirty-five years. The book is divided into three 
sections, with the first including letters from the mid-1840s to the 
outbreak of the Civil War, another covering the war years, and the 
third encompassing Reconstruction and the postbellum eras. 

The majority of the correspondence was written by Thomas A. 
Watkins, a physician-turned-planter, his wife and their two 
daughters. Their letters, written during times of prosperity as well as 
decline, offer intimate glimpses of plantation life at Forest Place, pro- 
viding details of the health and welfare of family members and 
friends, news of local births and deaths, accounts of the war, and 
frequent references to family slaves. This collection of letters will be 
of interest to scholars of the nineteenth-century South. 


* 


A Sacred Trust: Nelson Poynter and the St. Petersburg Times. By Robert 
N. Pierce. (Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 1993. Pp. xv, 409. 
Illustrations, appendix, notes, index. $34.95.) 


This history of the St. Petersburg Times focuses on the central role 
of the paper’s long-time owner, Nelson Poynter (1903-1978). It serves 
as a biography of Poynter, a history of the newspaper from its found- 
ing in 1884, and through both, a chronicle of the community they 
served and its development over the course of the twentieth century. 

Pierce’s admiration for the journalistic integrity of the Times is 
evident throughout the book, and he attributes its high quality and 
success to Poynter’s belief that a newspaper is, in fact, a “sacred trust.” 
Even after Poynter’s death in 1978, the St. Petersburg Times continued 
its tradition of private ownership and one-man authority via a special 
foundation created to serve as the paper’s owner, the Poynter Insti- 
tute, s* that Poynter’s legacy survives. 


* 


The Stonemans: An Appalachian Family and the Music That Shaped 
Their Lives. By Ivan M. Tribe. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1993. Pp. xxi, 361. Illustrations, bibliographic note, appendices, 
notes, index. $44.95 cloth, $16.95 paper.) 


This book chronicles the careers of one of the pioneering groups 
in country music, the Stoneman family of Kentucky. Ernest “Pop” 
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Stoneman’s bluegrass music enjoyed widespread popularity in the 
1920s, but his career plummeted during the depression and did not 
fully recover until the 1960s. After struggling for decades, the Stone- 
mans (Ernest plus five grown children) achieved national popularity 
in the mid-1960s, winning the Country Music Association’s Vocal 
Group of the Year Award in 1967. Since Pop Stoneman’s death in 
1968, several of the children have pursued individual singing careers 
with varying degrees of success. 

Tribe draws on personal interviews, written and oral autobiog- 
raphies of family members, and an extensive collection of family pa- 
pers to create this richly-detailed and intimate story of an ac- 
complished family and how their experiences reflected the course of 
country music through much of the twentieth century. In addition to 
the main text, Tribe has compiled discographies of the family as a 
group and of individual family members. Several genealogical charts 
are also included. 


*k 


A Leader Among Peers: The Life and Times of Duncan Farrar Kenner. 
By Craig A. Bauer. (LaFayette: Center for Louisiana Studies, 1993. 
Pp. 359. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. $22.50.) 


Bauer’s book offers an in-depth analysis of one of Louisiana’s 
most prominent nineteenth-century leaders, Duncan F. Kenner. Ken- 
ner grew up on a sugar plantation in southeast Louisiana and received 
political training from his deceased father’s friends, including John 
Slidell, as a young man. From his entry into politics as a state legislator 
in 1836 at twenty-three years of age until his death in 1887, Kenner 
remained active in the politics and economics of the state. 

Bauer follows Kenner’s political career over the course of four 
decades, with a particular emphasis on Kenner’s experiences during 
the Civil War. Among his most notorious acts during the war was his 
service On a mission to Europe in an effort to gain recognition of the 
Confederacy by France and England during the last year of the war. 
After a special pardon from Andrew Johnson, Kenner returned to 
his life as a sugar planter and politician in Louisiana, devoting much 
of his time to scientific agriculture and his duties as a state senator. 


* 


Athens, Georgia: A Treasury of Historic Architecture. Photographs by 
Mari L. Berry. Commentary by Lisa Vogel. (Athens: Athens-Clarke 
Heritage Foundation, Inc., 1993. Pp. 56. $12.50 paper.) 


This booklet produced by the Athens-Clarke Heritage Foundation 
celebrates Athens’s rich architectural history with a collection of over 
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eighty black and white photographs of local historic homes, commer- 
cial structures, churches, and university buildings. Each photograph 
is identified by name and address, along with the date of construction; 
however, because this booklet is not intended as a comprehensive 
guide to the city’s architectural history, the interested reader is re- 
ferred to several other existing sources for more detailed informa- 
tion. 

An extensive introductory commentary documents the Athens- 
Clarke Heritage Foundation’s twenty-five years of historic preserva- 
tion activities in Athens. The Foundation is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion and responsible usage of historic structures in the “Classic City.” 
In addition to its preservation activities, the Foundation also conducts 
educational programs to increase public awareness and distributes 
quarterly newsletters. 

To order a copy of the booklet or to obtain addition information 
regarding Foundation activities, write to: Athens-Clarke Heritage 
Foundation, 489 Prince Avenue, Athens, Georgia 30601. 


News and Notices 


The Georgia Historical Society will hold its 155th Annual Meeting 
in Savannah on April 8-9. The theme of this year’s program is “South- 
ern Music: From Ballads to Early Country,” and will feature presen- 
tations, including musical performances, from two of the most emi- 
nent scholars of southern music and culture, Professor Charles 
Joyner of the Coastal Carolina campus of the University of South 
Carolina, and Professor Bill Malone of Tulane University. Other 
weekend activities will include an oyster roast, book sale, picnic lunch, 
afternoon tea and tours. Watch Footnotes and other mailings for more 
information on the meeting. 


*k 


The Georgia Historical Society announces the establishment of 
the Lilla M. Hawes Book Award. The award, with a $750 stipend, will 
be presented in even-numbered years to the book judged to be the 
best book-length work on local, county, or community history in 
Georgia published over the previous two-year period. The first award 
will be presented at the Society’s fall meeting this year. Five copies of 
eligible books, those published in 1992 or 1993, should be submitted 
to the Society by August 1, 1994. For more information about the 
award, contact the Society. 


* 


Georgia Women of Achievement is an organization established in 
1992 to recognize and honor women native to or clearly identified 
with the state of Georgia who have made extraordinary contributions 
within their fields of endeavor. Its objectives are to raise the public 
awareness of women’s contributions, to acknowledge the significance 
to the state of individual women or women’s organizations, and to 
encourage ongoing educational activities. Ten women were named as 
honorees at the first induction ceremony at Wesleyan College in 
March 1992. For more information on the annual induction cere- 
mony and luncheon, to nominate women (dead at least ten years), or 
to make a donation to the GWA, write Georgia Women of Achieve- 
ment, 4760 Forsyth Road, Macon, Georgia 31297-4299, or phone 
(912) 477-1110. 


*k 


The 28th annual Georgia Archives Institute, “An Introduction to 
Archival Administration,” will be held in Atlanta, June 13-24, 1994. 
This program is designed for beginning archivists, manuscript 
curators, and librarians interested in the basic concepts and practices 
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of archival administration and management of traditional and mod- 
ern documentary. materials. The conference is jointly sponsored by 
Clark Atlanta University’s School of Library and Information Studies, 
Georgia Department of Archives and History, Jimmy Carter Library, 
and the University Center of Georgia. Tuition is $400, including a 
refundable $75 application fee. For application, write Dr. Donald E. 
Oehlerts, School of Library and Information Studies, Clark Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 30314, telephone (404) 248-1322 or (404) 
880-8702. 


*k 


The Southern Oral History Organization (SOHO) will hold its 
first annual spring meeting April 29-30, 1994 at the Atlanta History 
Center. The meeting will feature workshops on oral history and the 
classroom, media and oral history, communication-based oral history, 
and the oral history of Georgia’s carpet industry. A new documentary 
film, “The Uprising of 1934” on the Piedmont mill workers and the 
textile strike of 1934 will also be shown and discussed at the meeting. 
Conference fees are $30 before April 15, $35 after April 15, and $5 
for students. For more information on the meeting or on the Organi- 
zation contact Cliff Kuhn, History Department, Georgia State Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Ga. 30303, phone (404) 651-3255. 


*K 


The 1994 annual meeting of the Florida Historical Society will be 
held on May 19-21, 1994, in Fort Myers, Florida. For more informa- 
tion, contact Dr. Dan Schafer, Department of History, University of 
North Florida, 4567 St. Johns Bluff Road South, Jacksonville, Fla. 
32216, or call (904) 646-2880. 


* 


The North Carolina Collection will commemorate its 150th an- 
niversary with a national conference entitled “For History’s Sake: 
State Historical Collections in the Early Republic,” at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill on May 19-21, 1994. Papers will 
cover the history of the various states from the American Revolution 
to the Civil War, allowing future conferences to trace the later 
periods. For more information, contact Dr. H. G. Jones, North 
Carolina Collection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 27599-3920. 


* 


The Southern Association for Women Historians will hold the 
Third Southern Conference on Women’s History at Rice University 
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in Houston, Texas on June 2-5, 1994. For more information, contact 
Suzanne Maberry, SAWH Headquarters, Fulbright College, Old 
Main 525, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 72701, or call 
(501) 575-4804. 


*k 


Proposals for panels or individual papers are solicited for the 1994 
meeting of the Society for Historians of the Early American Republic. 
The conference will be held on July 14-17, at Boston College in 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. Session proposals are especially encour- 
aged and should include two or three papers related to a common 
theme, as well as suggestions for chairpersons and commentators. 
Individual proposals will be considered. Submit a brief c.v. for each 
proposal to David Moltke-Hansen, Director, Southern Historical Col- 
lection, CB #3926, Wilson Library, University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514-8890, FAX (919) 962-0484. 


*k 


The University of Georgia will sponsor a symposium on “Black 
and White Perspectives on the American South,” on September 29- 
30, 1994. The two-day conference at the university’s Center for Con- 
tinuing Education will feature Louisiana novelist and this year’s Na- 
tional Book Award winner Ernest J. Gaines as a keynote speaker. It 
will also include sessions devoted to “The Historical Development of 
Southern Race Relations,” “Class, Race, and Gender,” “Culture,” and 
“Justice and Power,” in which participants will explore the differences 
and commonalities of white and black experiences in, perceptions of, 
and impact on the region. The speakers include John Boles, William 
Chafe, James C. Cobb, Melissa Fay Greene, Daryl Dance, Jacquelyn 
Dowd Hall, Vincent Harding, Trudier Harris, and George Wright. 
For more information on the symposium, contact Professor William 
F. Holmes, Department of History, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 30602, or telephone (706) 542-8848. 


* 


Eugene D. Genovese, Distinguished Scholar in Residence at the 
University Center of Georgia, was awarded the 1993 Richard M. 
Weaver Award for Scholarly Letters, one of the annual literary prizes 
given by the Ingersoll Foundation. The Ingersoll Prizes acknowledge 
the importance of authors whose works affirm the moral principles 
of western civilization. The award carries a cash prize of $20,000. 
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*k 

The Alabama Department of Archives and History in Montgom- 
ery began a three-year grant project in October 1993, to arrange and 
describe the papers, both public and private, of Alabama’s political 
leaders during the civil rights era. The 1955-1979 gubernatorial rec- 
ords of James Folsom, Sr., John Patterson, George Wallace, Lurleen 
Burns Wallace and Albert Brewer will be fully processed. The private 
papers of George Wallace, Cornelia Wallace, Sam Englehardt, as well 
as the records of the State Democratic Executive Committee of 
Alabama and the Alabama State Sovereignty Commission will also be 
arranged and described. The National Endowment for the 
Humanities awarded the grant. Persons should contact the depart- 
ment before making plans to conduct research since processing will 
require closing portions of the collections. For more information, call 


(205) 249-4159. 
* 


Southern Cultures, a new quarterly publication of the Center for 
the Study of the American South, will examine folk, popular and 
high culture of the South, with an emphasis on common themes and 
conflict among dominant and alternative cultures in the region. 
Edited by John Shelton Reed and Harry L. Watson, the journal will 
feature articles, reviews of books, films, and recordings, opinion poll 
results, and sources for research on the South. For more information, 
contact Southern Cultures, CSAS, Manning Hall, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27599-3355. 


*k 


The Museum of the Confederacy will begin presenting the Vir- 
ginius Dabney Award annually for a work judged to have significant 
popular impact on the interpretation and understanding of the Con- 
federacy and the American Civil War. Nominations will be considered 
for books, articles, essays, poems, photographs, videotapes, films, and 
recordings. For more information contact Kathleen Clement Carter, 
Manager of Public Relations, The Museum of the Confederacy, 1201 
E. Clay Street, Richmond, Virginia 23219, telephone (804) 649-1861. 


* 


The George Wright Society is sponsoring the 8th Conference on 
Research and Resource Management in Parks and on Public Lands 
from April 17-21, 1995 in Portland, Oregon. The Society is calling 
for papers on Sustainable Society and Protected Areas. This interdis- 
ciplinary conference will address issues from all fields of cultural and 
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natural resource conservation and persons representing disciplines 
ranging from archaeology to zoology are invited to attend and partici- 
pate. Interested authors are requested to submit abstracts of pro- 
posed sessions, papers, and/or posters by May 15, 1994. For more 
information, contact the George Wright Society, P.O. Box 65, Han- 
cock, Michigan 49930-0065, telephone (906) 487-9722, FAX (906) 
487-9405. 
* 


Louisiana State University has scheduled a conference entitled 
“FDR After 50 Years: A Southern Perspective” for September 14-16, 
1995. Send inquiries regarding paper presentations or participation 
as a panel member or commentator to William D. Pederson, History 
and Social Science Department, Louisiana State University, One Uni- 
versity Place, Shreveport, La. 71115-2301, telephone (318) 797-5337. 


Communications 


cd 


TO THE EDITOR 


The review in the Quarterly (Spring 1993) of my book, The Southern 
Forest: A Chronicle, has reached me recently. I am amazed that your 
reviewer would seem to attack me personally as well as the book 
published by the University of Texas Press. At least two professional 
historians, unknown to me, signed off on it, as the U.T. Press is 
refereed and controlled by the university’s Graduate School. Another 
historian, a faculty member at Texas A&M University whom I have 
not met, lent his name to a promotional comment on the book’s jacket. 

While I endeavored to tell the story of the southern forest, as I, 
a non-historian, witnessed the changing landscape, politically and 
ecologically (and hence I called the volume A Chronicle), your writer 
appears to look at the subject more ideologically, perhaps preferring 
a revisionist view that is politically correct. 

The reviewer is a master wordsmith; for that ability I commend 
him. My desire is simply for him to cast his emotional biases aside as 
he considers the less colorful words and thoughts of writers with 
whom he disagrees. 

I could take a lot of space refuting each of your reviewer’s sarcastic 
and ill-informed statements. Rather, I trust interested subscribers to 
the Quarterly will read and judge the text for themselves. 

The Southern Forest is available at $29.95 from University of Texas 
Press, Box 7819, Austin, Texas 78713-7819. 

LAURENCE C. WALKER 
Stephen F. Austin State University 


REVIEWER’S RESPONSE: 


I regret that my criticisms of The Southern Forest: A Chronicle were 
interpreted as a personal attack. That is certainly not the spirit in 
which they were intended. In the end, scholarly reviews, like scholarly 
books, succeed or fail solely on their own merits. I, too, am willing to 
let your readers judge for themselves. 

TIMOTHY SILVER 
Appalachian State University 








The Georgia Historical Society 
Endowment Trust 


In 1973, the Board of Curators of the Georgia Historical Society created a permanent 
Endowment Trust with a separate, independent Board of Trustees. The primary pur- 
pose of this fund is to allow for the care and maintenance of the Society’s facilities. It 
is hoped that gifts from interested members will permit the Society to become entirely 
self-sufficient. 


Members on every level, when making or reviewing their wills, are urged to remember 
the Georgia Historical Society. All contributions to the Endowment Fund are deducti- 
ble for income tax purposes. Acknowledgment of the receipt of a contribution to the 
Endowment Fund will be made by letter. If the gift is intended as a memorial, the 
family of that person whom the gift honors will also be informed. 


Legacies of books, papers, pictures, and museum materials, in addition to funds are 
also earnestly solicited. Please keep the Society in mind before disposing of any such 
items. No gift is insignificant, and all will be appreciated and utilized. 


ENDOWMENT TRUST COMMITTEE 


Craig Barrow 1996 
Robert V. Martin, Jr. 1995 
Lorton S. Livingston 1994 
George Fawcett 1993 


Mills Lane Morrison, Chairman 1997 
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